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Just Publislu’d, f)ie Second I'dition, price One Sliillinji:, 

A LF/rrail oft the Proposed PROTKS'J^VNT MEMORIAL 

to CJlWiMKH, RIPJjKS ", and MPll, Addressed to rlic Subsciihers 

and PioiTioters oi' that undevtakini^. Jfy A W'elby Puyin, Piofohsor of Kccle- 
siastical Antiquities at St. Mar\’s College, Oscotl. V 

^ In t>e Pie^s — U* i ready in ^lareli, 

pOUxt LECTURES ON THE 'OFFICES AND CERE- 

MONIKS OF IlOliV M’lCF'K, as petfonned in the Papal (^riAPHs. 
Delivered fn llosiL, in tlie T nit of Mureexxwii, bv NKMIOLAS WISFIMAN, 
D.D.^iineipaloflln J’inj,disb (b)lle^e, and ProiesM>r ij) ibe I ■ ni\ ersily of jtoine. 
'I'o be llluslraled nitli 'IVn hanliful h'it(/rarhti/c^ and a Plan of the Papal 
Cliapi'N. 

Also in the Pres^, In the .same Aullior, 

A REPIA" TO The Roman C^vthoi.ic Doctuine or the 

Pi eiiArusr, eoNsini liLo by THO.MAS TririUN, D.D.” 

To be ready in Apiil, 

rjERAI.DlNE, A TALE OF C^ONSCIFNCE; bv E. C. A. 

Volume llm THIRD. 

In tlje Pies'-, a Ntnv Julilion, in 1 \ol. ]‘.>ino. jiiiei' 'L> Od. tloili lettered. 

^^FIE SEWER’S COMPLAINTS J'O (JOJ): beiii^r Devout 

Fiitei tainments of tbe Soul w itb Oo<l, lilted lor \i,i s i \i i s a\o ( on uitions 
or CUKISIIANS; by the RKV. JOHX (iOTHFR. 

Piopann^ for I’le'-s, Iiy .1 U. Rom im'-on, I'-fj. 

A TVaiishiliou, from the Oeniiati : THE SVMlU')Ellv, or 

Fxp..sition of the J XK^I \TT(^ \ 1. D I FFH T f /F 1 1 hS Ri : FW FFNf 
OATIIOldCS AND PRO'FFS'FANTS, liom ibeii Public Conlessions of I'.nili; 
by .1 i\. MOKiliJ'.U, Ibiibssor of 'Fh(*olo}i\ at Mnnieb 'Fo nlueb will lie 

added, Irom AullieiiUc Sourets, A MFPVlOlil OI' II IS UFIO. 

Eolidon : Hooker and Dolman, (U, New Jlomd Street. 


In I be Pi ess, 

A l-'iill i.iul Convet llKl'Oirr of ilio TlUAf, of IIRKKKS 

\rusis ^VOOL^'R^'iV^ Pimlod Irom ibe Sboil ll.md Notts l.iKen by the 
Rejiciler. London: Hooker and Dolm.in, bl, New Ibuid Siit'et, ami 'F. dtme.s, 
<>-l, P.ilerrostei Row. 


Dll. MILNEirS inSTOllY OF W IM iiFS l'FIl. 

^IlE Avnrk Avill be ii re-jiriut of the Second Editiou, as nnised 
■'ml iTorieeletl by ibe Aullmr. An Apjiemlix will be added, so as to biinj^ 
down ti.r bislorv of ibal eity to llic piescnt peiiod. It will In' jirintetl in about 
Twenty iiiuidieis, ol a loyal oelavo size, with an entiiely new type, on line ])aper. 
Faeli nnmlier to eonlain a plate, and thiily-two jiages oi le(ter-]>u;ss, lor One 
Shillin}» ; or, on Larj^e Pajier, with Iinlia Piot)ls,of tbe plates, 'F\m> Sliilliin^s. 
Thus tlie juildie will obtain lb* One Pound, wbal lias billieito eost R.v. 

Pei.soiis (b'.sirous of oblainiiijjj co]>ies tif the woilc, aie retiuested to ^'iie in (lieir 
names wiLliout delay, as only a limited luimbei will be ])rinted, Ijomlon: 
Publisbetl by Kj^AtiNo and JiRow\N, BS, Dube Stieel, Hio-sveiiov Stjuare, and 
;F.>, Sail! jMaitiii-le-j;rand. 

Just published, in Hvo. priee B.w VhL 

A CENKRAE index to the ESSAYS and CORRESJ^ONDENCE 

of the late JOHN AV'ALKKR, .sometime a Fellow of T. C. D., and a Cler- 
gyman in the EstablisbiiKMit. By Willia.m BouroN. 

London : Longnn^h, Ormr, ami Co. 

Of whom may be bad, ITIF^ ESSAY'S and COtvRLSPOXDFlNCF, f with 
the lorci^oing will ranged 2 ^ols. bw. in ice boat (Is. . 
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NEW AND INTEUKSTING WORKS JEST EUMJJSIJKD Ti\ ^ * 

T, Jones, Catholic PiiblisluT and Bookseller, GJ, Baieriioster Row. 

• • 

•^rHK MAXIMS OF THE (L\Tin:)LIC CnURCJl RES- 

IM'T'TJNtr 'J'HI'j SALV'A'l'ION OJ*' .MAN 'riiiDslated iioiii tlic t’ltncli 
nf Ern^ssinoii!', liisliop of ncriiiopoli*., and Tiitoi to ihi; Duke of Bonleaux 
Piico Si\]>piict‘. • 

]y|V SAVIOUR’S 'TOMB. From the Fivncii Father 

Maiio-Josepli do (Jcrainb, Trappisl. Riiee one Sliilling-, cloirantly hound. 

Now .Just (hnnjdofed, * ^ 

^RIE AU EITEN riC:A;ri:i) REPOIFE OF THE discus- 
sion lately Ijehl in Diihlin, l)etv\een llie Rev. T. 1). Gre^’p; and the R-ev 
'riioni.is Mapiiiie ; in 1 \ol , done n|) in hoaids, price !)s-. (id. With a Dedication 
to tlu.‘ Catliolie Ilieiai'chy <>f Iieland. 

^SERMON ON Tin: PROPACiATTOX OF J^IIE FAITIL 

Eiea<-]ied on the Eestixal of (lie IIolv naimi*. ok .Irsi s, .Janiiaiv ‘Jtli, 
ill the Saidmian Cdiajiel, Lincoln VI nn Eields. By the Ri^lit Itev'. Dr. Baines, 
Bislwip of Sip^a. Puce (iV/ 


Lately Published, in 8vo. price .‘R’ (h/, 

T ETTERS ON THE SPANISH INQUISITION, by the 

COl.'N'r .IGSEPII DE jVIAITRE; witli Notes hy ll.e Krv. .Jor-iM 
I'rcKiitu, D.D. London: KrATi.N’e., Duke Street; Bookkii and Doi,\un, 
()l,Nc\v Bond Slieet ; and T. Josrs, (>,‘3, Paternoster Row. 

Wh(‘re may he bad, 

HNIE LEE'ldHI OF FENELON to the BISHOP OF AR- 

llAS, oil the I'SI'’ OE TITJ'i BIBLE; with Jlluslidtions by the Ri.v . 
.John I'll K ill It, 1.) 1). In Hvo, ]niee 3s. 

I..itely Published, in 2\ols. l‘2ino., juice I2.s. elolli leltcied, 

PRACTICAL llKFLI'XrriONS KXKMl'Ll KI 101 ) ; or, hi. 

Abridped Aceoiint of the lafe of the Saint for every day of the Ve.ir; 
followed hv suit.ihle Reflections on the Lilc of that Saint. Bv llu' Rev. 
Edward I’eaeh. Birniinpham : Sionk, ,'{(). Bull Street. liOiidon : Booker and 
Dolman, Keatiiip and Brown, Andie ws, and 'f. .Jones. 


BEGINNINGS of a NEW SGJ1(3,()L of IM ETAPII YS I( S. 

'J'his day is published, pi ice 2,s’. 

A onto! AI hiTAl*! I \ SIC'S : in vvbieli the most important ])()inls 

eoiineeted with the Fcienee, as it has been, and as it should he studied, :iic 
hnelly <li‘'CUS'ved : heiii'^ the Appendix of two Es.sa^s fonneily piflihshed. By 
B. 11. Smar r. 

Mso, Svo. Ss'. hoards, An OL'I'LINE of SEM.VJ'OlJRi V ; or, an Essay 
ttwai'ds estahlisliinp a ?Cevv Tlieoiy of (h.mimar, Lopie, and Rhetoric. 

Also, ()v hoartls, A SEtJiLEL *0 SEMA TOl.OGV ; an Attcinjit to char the 
way lor the Rcpcncvation ol Mctajibvsic.'^. 

And, j)iic(“ I5s\ cloth lett'”Tcl, ilie thiee inecedinp: Essays in One Volume, 
under the title of B I IG J NM N(iS of a NEW SCJfOOL of ME I'APin slCS. 

London: John Richardson, 1, Freeman’s Court (late 1)1, Royal Exchanptc) ; 
,1 , <V Jiiid !•’. Riviiip;tnii, .St. P.iul’s Chiireh} aid, and Waterloo l%laee ; and 
.1. Il.itchard and Son, IMceadilly. 


Just published, price 'Sd. 

^11 E PROTESTING CHRISTIAN standing before the Jiidpjnient-Seat 
of Christ, to an.swer for liis Protest. By the Rev. J, Pkkkv, Catholic Pastor 
of Asion-le-Walls. • 

* AA’idou . Siinpkiii and Maishall, Andrews, .Imie.s, Keating, and Booker, and sold 

hv all Booksellers, 
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Witlf a large Eiignnine: of the Couiieil in Ses^^irni, after the oiiginal Paintings in 
the Clniirli of St. .Maria Maggiore in Trent, ami lac-.siniilo of tlie Suhsciiption 
to an altcsled ol tlio Canon*', (See., with other autogiaplis of cinineni pei- 

sons conn elecl with llie.Council. 

^/TEMOIRS of iIh; (X)l'XCIli of TRENT, ]n-iijn’])ally derived fioni 
^ .Mainiseript and nn|niblishcd Rec'^ds; namely, II I^tones, Diaries, t.eltcis, 
and otlier I >oeniut‘nts ol* the leading .kctors in that Asseuil)i>. By the Rev. 
.JosMMIIM J MMtAM, M.A Svo. 1 l.%\ 1( ranis 

By the same Author, 

• I. 

T JEE and PONTIEICA I E of SAINT PIES the EtE'ni: Snh), lined 

is a Re-inii>iessioii of a llistoiie Deduction of the Ejnseop.il Oalli of Alle 
gianee lo tlie J’ojK\ In the Cdnireh of Rome. iSvo. lO.s (u/, lnranK. 

II. 

r TI'ERAliV POERA of the (’MEIR'II of ROME. (Al.ihiie.l in an 
Aei onnt of her Dainnai<M\ < 'atalogiu's or Indices, lurth Prolulntoi v .ind Ev- 
]Mngafor\, with >aiious illushafne Exliaets, Aiuedotes, and Reinaiks. Second 
Edition, inneh enlaigi'd. S\o ID.s. (>(■/. hoards. 

III. 

WATSON’S EMPOR'I'AN'r CONSIDER AHOiNS ; or. a V indiea- 

tion of fineen I'di/.alu'lli lioni the Cfiargt* of I'lijnst Seveiiiy towards her 
Roman C.itlndie Subject'', by Roman (hitholics llieinsclve'' ; being nnjionant 
eoieadeiatioiis in (lie name of ceitain Seenlar Priests, haliled with a Preface 
and XoU's. I^nio. .‘Is. (></. hoaids, 

London • James Diinean, 87, Paternoster Row. 


fn post Hut. jniee (is., emhellished with Plates and \\ oodeuts, 

A d'REA riSE on CiEOEOCiY. By John Pmi.i.ii*N, F.iLS., E.CLS., 
Piofessor of (reology in King’s ('ollege, London; Author of “A Criiide to 
(;eolog),”\e No. 

“ Oncol the most generally and practically mseful hooks ivcr puhlished.” - 
Z/Jr/// i n(//i a m JJcniftf. 

“ An admirable digest of geological knowleilge .” — fuliulfirfh -1</iv;7/se)', 
Adam and Eharlcs Black, Edinluirgh ; Siinpkin, Marshall, V (Jo., Whittaker 
, N Co., and Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London. 


pA'I’EM’ PERUVIAN THREE POINTED J’EN. 'Hie efleeis re- 

■** siilniig froiii the adilitnai ol a third ]»»iiit, are to icndei the }\ni suil.iMe to 
all the taiions ways ol holding it, ami eonsei|nentl> to nnnler it iit foi dilli ient 
kinds of wilting, to cause the Ink (o flow down lo the point, and ensure its niaik- 
ing strokes ol any slicngtii, oi iloanshing an\ letter or wonl without the ii‘'k of 
iiijiiiing *i(' Pen; and lasll\, to inen-a'-e the diuubility of the I’en. 

Sold li\ all Stationeis and Dealers in Al<*lallic Pinis, ami at the MaiinfactorY, 
.'37, Red Lion Snnaie. laich card hears thesignuluio 

“ JAMES l‘KRR\ N fh).” 

PiniavivN Pr N — 7’liis valuable invention, indeed, at once excludes Ixilli the 
niimeums imperfections of the (Inill Pen, •and all the sciatehy eiitling effect of 
the Steel Pens .” — Mornintf ('Uxwiclr. > * 
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B ritish and coloniah trust and assuratIce 

COMPANY, 

’ r 

Administration of Ti list I'roperty of every Description, and for llie Assurance of 
Lives nt I'ersoiis of all ilanks, and in cveiy I’ait ol the World. 

Odice, No. 141-, STRAND, London. 

< iipil.Tl, .'R»0,0r)0, M iflj jnovfT (t> jiini’.Tic it. 111 Slmre>. ol l‘~}0 carti , and iVi per Sliaip Dcpcsit, 
I'viRON — TI\x Itoyal Ilii'lnicss Jlu* DUKK OF ,SShX 
Trilsti FS. 

'Tin Jlii'ljt J toil (lie E.n I (if 'I liaiii t .luiia s Kiel nan, I''m( 

'I Ije Itielit Mon (lie Kail ol Lo\il.iie. Cliarles \\ eM, Ksii 

'I he Itl'iiht Mon T.oid V'iUi\ .lohli Wlii^hl, I ‘•([ ' 

'I he Itiolit Mon foiill.oviU. 'I'lie < hii f Kemeinhiiincpi of Treland ^ 

'I'Jie IJon. (’ T. (Jlitloixl. T Wild I'lumlc 11, I si|. 

Midi i iors 

W Mutt, Kvi I , M . r. ~ 1’ HA r k m \n 

K It. Ahhotl , Kw| William I loi d r,s(| M K Sh.niie, 

il K lt,ii;sh.H\e, K-.(j .I.imt s li \inp, L < I’hai h -- Weld, I vij 

.M I llhiLinf, I .lames Kieiiirin, Ks([ KpaiK is U iihatii , 

K M Miirell, l‘'m[ .I.uoh Montefiore, Ks<[ '^ohn Wi ipht , F‘’si| 

.1 It (lowen, Ksij li S. I’nlinei , IE i y Voiine;, 1* sij 

Ivowland Mill, hlsii 

J\Ip ok \r Aori.srn — ,1. F Palmer. F,s(i , •I'S, flolden Sipiaie 
IIaski'Rs — IMessrs Wii'^litand (’o , Mem ieUa-‘'tiei t, (’oveid (laideii 
SciLicrroR - -William Widi.nn, Km| , S, fliav’s fun Sipi.iie 
Ai'f. lion, and t’ONSiii iim. Ac iu\R\ — \upustns Ilc’ Moi;,niii, F''i| 

Trust Companii s, ( iijiiliuiinf' (he hitsiness of late VssinanCe. ]ii< \atl in (he Fiiitc <1 Suites 
'J he Admiiiistiation of Tiusts, at a lair vc rnmic'ration, h\ a puhlie hod\ , ala .i> s on (he spot, iindei the 
j:iMnint'v 'd a suhsLi jIhsI (Ulnhil, ni I'lelcome to the ULMMiey of indnidual Tiiistii's, jiossesse.s tin' 
lollo\Mn« iidMuitaui - 

First. - - 1 he (lilli< 'lit V ol iiinlin;^ I'l iMile h uiids \\illni}i toim ni the o spousilnhln s of a 'I'l ust, is l enuAcd 
Si-iondlv — in (he eieut ol a Ti ustei 's death, (he jiossihle de\idution o( tin. < '■Uiti to u sini;le TnisU <•, 
and theiKT lo In-, lepi'esent.ilises, is )iie\('ited, and, in like disc, a jc .aiijioiiitmi id oJ 'J'lusties, (he 
expense ol a iie\l deed, (iiiiislci of ]iioii( 1 1\ , \.( hi e<»iDes unnec e'-sai v 

'I'liiidly —The iiK OHM nil n< e ansint; iiom (he non-)i.iA m« lit oi ledipl of rnoiiev , and the post]»oi'pnient 
of iinpoitaiii Imsiness during' the ocdisional .ihsi.m“ of 'ITustets, niMTean on nr 

l*’oiiilhh — -V I’nhlit 'I’nist Company is .t {fiiaiantee auanisl the possihihty of loss, tioni neiJ,lec(, 
inipi idem e, Ol (laud 'I'lie I'ei loihc at lit poi ts ol its a (In ii sad] he a constant lest of its inti i^i H v and c redit 
Tin ComiMiiv will mule 1 laKe < \ei s s|i»ciesi>f Tiusl. a|i(*llin pennaneni oi loi .a pin lit nhvf nui pose , 
nnci will ni\ c'-t the Funds ol a'l'inst ueeordins' to the provisions (d lliel>et-d, hut at the disin ol Hie 
Sett]ii,tlii ( 'oin]'iiiiy, .idoptiia; its own niod< of iiivi stnient, amII {piaianlee a sjiieilie Hate ot Interest, 
and npiij the! iijulal e omniitti d t » iLs(hai}.te at a (lefineel )ttiiod U will he the treneial inie of the 
Compaiiv to eiiiphu solie itms m the e oiidiit I ot (he lef;.il hnsmess id such 'I’m-ts as thi v iiuij introdiiec*. 

The liheiahtv ol tlie Assmam e Dt i><iitmi nt is eveinjilitied h\ its Tahles Mall flu dee I'lied I’lolits of 
(lie Trust hiisiness M ill he iln lele-.l amom's) the Assiiieel on the* pnni iples of juiilii ijiation 

JCxiia Pnmiums, foi xisiinii^ hiiei>.'n eomiUies, will hei lettnlated hv the' Itii^lli ol the \o\ap' ainl 
he allliiiiess ol the flniiati , hut (he A‘snied dn I marine is he oie ii]).ilion) m:n pass, in time ol pune, to 
anil Jioni (he Conliiieiit , in ileeleed ui ste.im-M ssels, fiom (lotLenhiir;'h lo tiihialtai, and all the F.nropemi 
polls ol t he Alediti i lanean , w ilhoiK not n e lei tin Oftiee, or e\tia pi' inium 

Dri I mil n \\\i irii s —The henelits ol late Assnianee uie extended to other eoiitimieiic les than 
tliiil ol tlie d‘’a(h ol (he \ssnicd, hv s^i»nitiiio dolcried .Viiiuiilii s at ihi uttanimeiit nl a f.n\en afte I hese 
niav he jiiiie Ii.ised h\ oe easi. mat saMii>;s m times ot ]iiospeiit\ , and the sums so paid, lonellici with the 
Pitmniiiis on 'i lah Fohe v, will he eonsidmed as a t'asli I ledit, entillnat the Annuitajit m f'ohcj-holdei 
Ui a re.ison.ihlc rnhanee oi nioiiej Iiom the (.onipanv 

Kniuiw iMi' MS or Ciiii Dill x - Pai l ilts ami (liiaidians, hy a single, or hy annual payments, may 
secun' to a Child, ot otheis. the jiuMiu'iit ol a ceiluin sum, at any iifie, or at ani ]ieiiod. 

l.iheial Cominissuiiis will he iiaid lo Soluiiois and AireiiU- Miuies lo he ui>plieii foi to (he Seeretaiy, 
nt the Udiee. 


TAHLK OF rRKMIUMS, 

TO RE I'Ain I OR A.SsrRIX': T1(0 ON A .SINCLK LlIE. 
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ALKXANDEIl JAMIESON, Id. D. 

Acdiury and Seeretaiy. 
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■ PEACE SOCIETY. 

^ “ Stiall the sword devour for ever ^ ” 

This Society \\a‘. estahlisluMl in London on the Mth June, IS I (I, for tlic I’ro- 
tnotion of Permanent and Lniversal Peace, I>y di/fnsinjy inlellij^enee and infor- 
mation shex'iii}; tlie ineonsisicnev of all War with the principles of Christianity,* 
and has auxiliaries connected v»ith it in dill'>.enl parts of Enjjlaiul, Scotland, 
and Ireland. % 

The Society ]»nhlishes quarterly, on the 1st January, 1st April, 1^1 July, and 
1st Octoher, Thf Herald of Peac* . a record of (he proj^iess of Pacific Principles 
throughout tI*? IVorld. In America, in ISKJ, a similar Sociely \Nas instituted 
before it u.ts known (hat there was any intcnlion to form a Peace Society in 
England. The Aineiican Society has seveiaf auxiliaiies, and ha.s published many 
interesting dociiment.s. 

The Committee of the Peace Society in London are anxious to call the atten- 
tion of the Eiiemls of llnmanity and Religion, and is])ec)ally the Ministers and 
Teachers of Chiistianiiy, to the importance of the ]>rinciples of Peace so unequi- 
vocally revealed in the Holy Scriptures, and affeetionalely invite the co-opeiation 
of all classes in diH’nsing tlic piinciplcs of iniitnal Jove among the whole family 
of man. 

The Peace Society is not conneeted with any purtienlar party in Religion or 
Pidities, but wishes to unite all classes on (diiistian ])rincijde.s. to rid the Woild 
of Wah, one of the greatest evils that e'er disgiaced or injured hninanity. 

On the Isf January, w'as published, 

T he herald of T*KACE, No. V., Xew Series, piiee fid. Also OBSTA 
CLES and OBJFCTIONS to the CAUSE of PEACE. By a Jaiymaii. 
price 0(1. 

“We think cmr authoi’ has met every idislaele and olijeelion to the cause of 
Peace, and eonsciciiliously believe, liiumphanlly ovcrroine and answered them.” 

'J'he Tracts of the Society are : — 

No. 1. A Solemn Rev ievv of the Cus- fied in the condiiet of the Sociely of 
tom of War. Friends in Iieland dining the IlehcIIiou 

2. War ineoiisistenl with the Doctrine of the Vear 17}fS. Fn 'I'hree Paits. 
and J’jxamplc- of Jesus Christ. By BvTiiovivs Hancock, M.D. 

John Sco I r, Esq. • 10. Historical lllnslratioiis of the 

th An Essay on the Doctrine and Oiigin and Consequences of War. By 
Practice of the Fairly Chiistians. By a Lady. 

Thomas Clarkson, F!sq. II. Retleclions on the Calamities of 

4. Extract.s from Erasmus. War, and the sn])erior Policy of Peace. 

5. Sketches of»the Horrois of War. F'roin the Fiench of M Nia ki:r. 

By Evan Rf.ks. I‘2. An Essay on War, and its T.aw'- 

6. On Univcisal Peace. By the Rev. fulness under the Christian Dispensa- 
David Boolie, D.D. * lion. By Josech John Gurnev. 

7. Ohseivalions on the Apjdicability Welch — Epit(flne of the Views and 

of the Pacific Principles of the New Objects of the J^iacc Society. 

Te.stamci]t to the conduct of States, ^kc. | Frciicli. No. I. to VIIl. and XI. 

By Jonathan Dvmond. (icrinan. No. I. 

8. An Flxaminalion of the Principles! Dutch. No. If. 
which are considered to support tlie j Spanish. No. III. 

Practice of War. By a Lady. Italian. Nos. 1. and III, 

0. The Principles of Peace exempli- j 

All the Publications of the Society may be had of Mc.ssrs. Ward and Co., Pa- 
ternoster Row ; at the Society’s Office, No. 91, Bishojisgale Street, London; or 
of Messrs. Dublin. Subscriptions and Donations in aid of the Society, 

will he thankfully received at the Office in Loudon, and by Mr. Joshua Abell, 
No. 27, FXistace Street, Dublin. 




('ONTKNTS 


<>t 

No. XL. 


I'll-'-. 

r. — J. n roc loM Ion's lioad Book iVoni London fo Naples, illiis- 
frak'd wifli I'niji'ravings ky W. and K. Tinden. Lon- 
don, ISU.) ------ 

•J. 'l’rav('Is in knuopc, Idr lli(‘ ijsc of Trav(>IIci‘s on llic 
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"IIEN a family goes to the trouble of letting or shutting up 
its house, packing up its furniture, dismissing its supcr- 
nuinerary servants, and crossing the seas for a tour in Italy, it 
may be supposed that some specific object is had in view, likely 
to compensate so much trouble. An Englishman clings to his 
home till some very strong conviction of propriety, or some very 
violent iinjmlse of capriet*, drives him from it. If it be that the 
health of some dear member of his family recpiirc removal to a 
more genial climate, oar warmest sympathies ac(;ompany the 
travellers, and we, of course, consider them guarded by a sacred 
fence from all intrusion, whether of im})ertinenL advice or of 
critical comment. 'llieir way is sorrowful, — the physician is 
their gjride , — Clarke on Climatd^ their road-book, — and a 
balmy air or a cooling breeze is more valuable to them than the 
marvels of art or the memory of past achievements. When a 
chosen spot is the sole aim of the journey*; if economy of domes- 
tic arrangements or of good education have led to the choice of 
some provincial city in France or Italy lor a place of, temporary 
residence, we easily forgive the prudence which selects the shortest 
and l^ast expensive road, and looks neitlier to the right nor to 
the left, as it hurries on towards such a final destination. And 
ill like manner we speak of many who, with higher aims, liave 
fixed their desires on particular spots ; of the ecclesiastic whom 
devotion, or business of high and sacred importance, sends to 
the city of Peter ; of the youthful scholar wlio hastens to seclude 
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himself in the walls of some college or monastery ; or even of 
such, as, having a limited time of rest from professional duties, 
prelcr devoting it to some more interesting place. To all these 
we have notliing to say. Their purpose is defiriite, aiid^, th^y 
attain it. They have no time for loitering on the way ; they 
have no relish for what can retard or distract them. Biit with 
the swarms that yearly cross the channel, and visit Italy, foi^the 
purpose, as they say, of seeing it^ we have no patience. We can 
scarcely keep terms with them. What do they mean by this 
expression ^ To see its landscapes from their carriage-windows ? 
its cities from the dining-room of hotels ? its society in its ball- 
rooms ? its morality in its servants’ halls ? its line-arts in shop 
windows ? Truly this is no uncommon way of seeing Italy. Or 
do they mean by Italy two or three of its large cities, — Florence, 
Home, and Naples, where months are spent in the same com- 
pany, in the same amusements, or rather in the same frivolities, 
as occupy the London season ; while the intermediate spaces of 
rich historic provinces are left unheeded and unstudied ? Truly 
this is the commonest way of seeing Italy. 

The great tour of this peninsula, in fact, consists in being shot, 
so to speak, with the greatest possible rapidity from one capital 
to anothei*, with every wish that the interval between them could 
be anniliilated ; and its art is to know and hit the proj^^er moment 
when each place is in the full bloom of bustle, lashion and 
amusement. In the meantime, cities rich with the treasures of 
art, or abounding with resources of other intellectual gratifica- 
tion, are passed through with no farther notice than the opera- 
tion of changing horses gives time for ; and others, but a few 
miles out of the beaten track, however remarkable for objects of 
past or present celebrity, receive no nearer inspection than a 
pocket-glass can procure of their outward appearance. The only 
opportunities to be gained of truly knowing the inhabitants of 
this fine country,, are thus utterly neglected ; for the git^at cities 
of all Europe have become almost perfectly assimilated in taste, 
in manners, and, what is worse, in moral character. 

To this method of I'unning through the country, as from the 
face of an enemy, to the refuge of large cities, w'e own that our 
travellers ,are led by the books which generally guide them 
through their tour. But before proceeding to any remarks upon 
this, our proper subject, our readers may very pertineni^ly ask 
what right we have to constitute ourselves judges in this matter, 
or to distinguish our own travels from the general class ? It is 
true, then, that we have published no tour of Italy, for which, it 
would seem, six months’ residence there is a sufficient qualifica- 
Uon. But what is worse, we <iave never kept journals of our 
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various wanderings,* made at many different times, not merely 
up and down, but athwart, and diagonally, and circuit#usly, 
about the classical peninsula. We keep few or no notes of what 
we me ; first, because we think it one of the follies of travelling 
to put into manuscript what is already in print; and then because 
MiP nefer yet took pleasure, nor found others take it, in perusing 
theVritteii journals of travellers. Such objects as have escaped 
common observation we may briefly note down ; but our store- 
house is chiefly within our memories, — for we perambulate prin- 
cipally for our own sakes. Moreover, we make no sketches ; w'e 
have no album. In our journeyiiigs our fortune is diverse ; 
sometimes we have rolled post-iiaste in the luxurious English 
carriage, at others we have jolted for days in a lumbering ; 

we have tried, as best suited us, the diligence or the char-‘d-hancs ; 
ve have crossed untried paths on stumbling horses or on stub- 
born niules, and we have not despised the ministrations of a still 
humbler beast of burden. And when all these resources have 
failed, we have e’en trusted our fate to such remains of corporal 
activity as a certain increase of age and weight has left us ; for 
wo are becoming elderly. We have seldom been much at a loss 
about effecting a lodgement. As we have been long upon the 
road, wc know our stations pretty well; and while we accept the 
cordial reception it is our good fortune to receive from many 
estimable and distinguished individuals, we can make up our 
minds to the miseries of a country inn, where the inmates are 
cheerful, though their larder be not full of good cheer. Where 
such resources fail us, religious hospitality will not ; and we never 
knew the convent-gate refuse to open on a stranger, nor leave 
him, on shutting again, on the outside. Furthermore, we have, 
m the course of our Italian perambulations, tolerably mastered 
that great key to the hearts of every foreign race, their language. 
IMiereby^ we mean not the formularies of published dialogues, or 
the stately diction of books; but that unwritten speech wherein 
the familiar intercourse of life is carried on, and which varies, by 
shades almost imperceptible to any but practised ears, from pro- 
vince to province. Now, without pretending or desiring to catch 
these peculiarities, we can sufiicieiitly understand them, and 
chime in wdth them, to put ourselves at ease with the peasants of 
of any district. Bolognese^ however, is yet too much for us. 

T(# these qualifications for a tourist, we may add another still 
more essential. We like the people among whom we travel. 
We never think of brxnditti or stilettoes on our way : we trust 
ourselves fearlessly into their rudest mountain villages. We take 
with us no patent travelling chamber-locks (Starke^ p. 503) for 
our bed-room doors at inns ; for, even if they have a lock on, we 
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generally leave it unfastened (we like being awakened betimes). 
Neitlr:*!' do w(» often drive bargains about our meals and other 
accommodations beforehand (p. 504). We know the usual prices 
of things, and are seldom asked more; if we are, w'e do not^give 
it. We do not set forth on our travels with the idea that all 
Italians are cheats, or unfaithful, or superstitious. On till; cojji- 
trary, much as we admire the fine country over which we traVel, 
we value more the people who inhabit it, the noble courtesy of 
its provincial nobility, and the natural and respectful civility of 
the poorest country people. We value the facility with which an 
introduction, prepared or accidental, begets acquaintance, and 
the ea^c with which acquaintance ripens into generous and last- 
ing fri uidship. We have a delight in finding, in almost every 
small town we visit, some man of letters, or some recorder of his 
country’s fame, whose reputation pervades the peninsula, wliile 
he pursues his labours under the sequestered shelter of his old 
family mansion, which is sure to be decorated with some produc- 
tions of the pencil worth viewing, frequently an episode of the 
general history of art, unfolded in the galleries of the great 
capitals; for it will contain the series of local painters too little 
known. We feel an equal pleasure in the society of the intelli- 
gent and zealous ecclesiastics whom almost every town contaiiis. 
Of these the bishop is often the first, at whose hospitable board 
will be heard conversation on the leading religious topics of the 
day, not unworthy of a conference held in a university. In fine, 
the more we travel over the country, the more we discover those 
finei’ and more recondite traits of character, wliich the amalga- 
mations and assimilating processes of society in large places have 
pretty nearly worn away. Yet must we not forget, amidst the 
pleasures, often unlooked for, of such travelling, the discovery in 
almost every provincial tow'ii of a small domestic colony of wan- 
derers front our own, or some other northern countries, who, by 
some ciiance or other, have there found “ a peaceful herhiitage,” 
and have easily won the esteem and affection of the natives. To 
these the sound of their dear native tongue is a delicious treat, 
and no one wlio speaks it bears the name of stranger, llie little 
comforts and elegancies of a British home spread through the 
baronial halls of Italian palaces; the successful attempt to draw 
the reminiscences of an English fire-side round the huge marble 
gate-way, rather than chimney, which yawns in their walle, and 
the mystic vessels (as they seem to natives) for the rites of the 
tea-table, spread upon old-fashioned slabs of massive marble, — 
these, and many other little nationalities incongruously preserved, 
bespeak the fond attachment, which an Englisli family never can 
renounce, to the pleasures of itS first home. 
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But wc are gairirloiis. For after all that we have written, we 
must make some humbling confessions. We have no pretensions 
to be great travellers ; that is, w c are far from being able to 
l^asjj, as mafty do, that they have .seen everi/ bit of Italy. In 
fact, wc are not gluttons in this way : we like tasting and relish- 
ing wkat we partake of, and this requires leisure. We do not 
cle\t)ur the land. We have yet reserved some delicious bits for 
future exploration ; there are some nice unfrequented nooks, 
which w'ili one day afford us a delightful repast. Moreover, in 
spite of our best purposes, we often find ourselves going over the 
same ground again. We have old favourites, that is, buildings, 
paintings, and holy shrines, which tempt us importunately out 
of our way. They are with us like our old friends among the 
poets. Often, when we take up a collection of them, fortified in 
our resolution to go through Drayton or Phineas FJ[etcher, we 
catch ourselves, almost unawares, gliding, for the hundredth 
time, through the pleasant pages of old Geoffrey Chancer, or the 
cliarming stanzas of Will Spenser. And so it is that the desire 
of seeing once more some choice fresco or venerable sanctuary, 
which art hath lielped religion to consecrate, doth decoy ns out 
of our intended path, and make us revisit scenes yet fresh in 
memory. Then our friends about the country seem to think 
they have a right to a call from us, every time we put ourselves 
in motion, no matter what our direction or purpose; and thus 
the orbit wc had designed alters its figure under the influence 
of such perturbations. Our friends know our weakness in this 
matter. 

We have almost forgot the books before us, in recalling thus 
to mind the feast of soul which a tour in Italy ever affords us, 
Wc have placed them there more in warning than for commen- 
dation, at least the English ones. For the Italian guide, not- 
withstanding occasional inaccuracies, is far the best, and having 
been alflo published, we believe, in French, will be found the 
most useful. But English guide-books, so far as we know lliein, 
are not only most unsatisfactory, but likely to mislead upon a 
thousand points. • 

When a traveller starts on his journey, he is, generally speak- 
ing, ignorant of the character and excellencies of the objects 
which will principally have to engage his attention. In nine 
cascs^ut of ten, he travels for the purpose of learning, rather 
than of applying knowledge already acquired. To him the 
language of art, for instance, is a mere jargon, its history about 
as familiar as that of Egypt. He has heard of the great men in 
both, of Raffaele and Sesostris, of Caracci and Amenophis; but 
he knows very little of the true value of the one or of the achieve- 
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ments of the other, and as for the older historry of art, it is like 
mytl^lofry to most. The technicalities of antiquarianism equally 
bafllo his comprehension ; and either he mistakes their meaning 
tobilly, or he misapprehends their objects, by makin'g them v^^r^e 
with what in modern times bears a corresponding name, lo 
see Italy with any profit, without some knowledge of these and 
t]}eir subsidiary studies, is mere loss of tiqie. But prevK)us 
application to tiiem is quite insufficient. They must at all times 
be present to the mind of the traveller, and they are as necessary 
to him as ‘‘the universal dispensary,” or “diluted vitriolic acid,” 
{Starke^ p. 503) ; and it is as important to the traveller to know 
where he may procure information concerning them, as about 
where the best fish-sauces and wax-candles may be purchased 
(p. 573). Ill our judgment, a guide-book to Italy should con- 
tain a condjensation of what is necessary on such subjects. A 
clear view of the rise and progress of art might be presented in a 
few tables, under the separate heads of architecture, sculjiture, 
and painting. The last of the three would, of course, n^juiro 
the greatest development. Opposite to each artist of celebrity, 
the city should be mentioned in which his principal works are to 
be found, and in another column the precise nature of the sub- 
ject of the most celebrated of these. The genealogy of art. 
showing the affiliations of the vtirious schools, and their conse- 
quent relations, could be in like manner tabularly arranged. A 
farther improvement, we have sometimes thought, would be the 
addition of a pictorial map of Italy, divided, not according to 
political, but according to artistic provinces, whereby the extent 
of influence exercised by each school would be pointed out to the 
e 3 'e. We are aware of the difficulties of such a performance, but 
we do not think them insuperable. 

With such a systematic guide, a traveller would be able to 
commence his studies upon art from the moment he entered 
Italy. In general, it is not till he gets to Florence or^ Rome, 
and perhaps reads Lanzi or Vasari, that he begins to understand 
that there are schools and a history in painting. And if ho have 
taste enough to appreciate the study of them, lie has the mortifi- 
cation of ascertaining that he only changed horses where the 
masterpiece of one school is found, or slept in another where the 
first efforts of a master-genius struggled into public notice. The 
fact is, that the true value of many interesting works canupt be 
appreciated, in the ordinary system of visiting them, until others 
have been seen, whereas a historical classification of works of art, 
such as we propose, would at once prepare the traveller of taste 
for valuing them, at least in some measure, from the first. Ex- 
amples will best illustrate our meaning. 
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When the travelled reaches Rome, he has around him the 
superbest remains of ancient and modern architecture, sacreJ 
and profane, the ruirfS, or even the entire edifices of the Pagan, 
anfi tl^ churches and palaces of the Chi istian, city. A manifest 
connexion or relationship he sees between the two classes of 
in< 4 fium§nts, traceable to some extent through the basilicas and 
othe? buildings. But if he wish to study the history of this 
science upon its very best field, arid take up a work upon the 
subject, he finds that he has passed upon the road many, nay 
most, of the connecting links. Omitting early specimens, it is 
higlily probable that tlie churches of San Lorenzo and Sto. 
Spirito at Florence, the foundation-stone of modern Italian 
ecclesiastical architecture, will have been only hastily viewed, 
at least arcliitecturally. For as the ordinary guide-book says 
no more of them than, the Chiesa di San Spirito, built by 
Bninellesco, is, in point of architecture, the finest in Florence,’’ 
and, “the Chiesa di S. Lorenzo was rebuilt in 142J by 
Bninellesco,” — {Starke, pj). 74 and 72) and then proceeds to 
notice their paintings and sculptures, it would never occur to 
one who had not studied the ancient basilicas of Rome, on the 
one hand, and the modern churches, on the other, as well as 
such pointed edifices as Siena, Orvicto, &c., that those two 
buildings brought back Italian architecture from a disposition 
to imitate transalpine models, and restored the Diocletian 
epoch, with such modifications as suited modern times, or 
were, at least, adopted by later architects. If Mantua had 
been visited, there could not have been found a single lino to 
direct the traveller to the master-pieces of Leon 13. Alberti, 
the churches of St. Andrew and St. Sebastian, except the 
mention of frescoes by Giulio Romano, in the former. And 
the only place, if we mistake not, where this distinguished 
restorer of ancient architecture is mentioned, would lead the 
reader info complete error. It is as follows : “ The church of 
S. Francesco, at Rimini, erected during the fifteenth century, 
{iccording to the designs of Alberti, is a splendid edifice.” 
(p. 263.) Now, when the traveller enters this truly curious 
church, (supposing this brief notice sufficient to make him 
descend from his carriage for the purpose) he finds a pointed 
edifice, all the chapels and windows having such arches, 
though strangely blended with ornaments and sculptures after 
the classical models. The intelligent traveller would put 
Alberti in the list of gothic architects ; but, in fact, the church 
was not erected according to his designs, — he was called in 
after the of/ival portion of the edifice had been finished, and 
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bis .-liaiv in tlio ervciion was to conceal it as much as possible. 
>iow, this intercstin<^ work in the history of art is to be found 
oat.mle the church, in the unfinished froftt, and still more on 
tlu* hide, which, perliaps, no traveller, who liad'not previously 
.studied the history of art, would ever think of going round to 
see. There, by a scries of arches, of Roman grandou!*, yc‘V of 
the simplest design, he has masked the rude wall of the older 
church, from whicli, however, it is detached, concealing the 
irregularity of its windows, without impairing their light. 
The works of this master form another important step in the 
revival of the classical orders. 

Nor, if a guide-book to the arts of Italy were judiciously 
drawn up, would the instruction to be gathered from the 
inspection of these monuments, previously to Imving visited 
Rome, be important only from the greater care witli which 
they would be noticed and remembered for future collation ; 
for it would be easy, under the guidance of such a work, to 
arrange the tour in such a manner as to view them in their 
proper turn. For instance, the part of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture which is seldom known or understood by a foreigner till 
he has been in Rome, is that which refers to the basilicas, or 
ancient Christian temples. An accurate acquaintance with 
their style, the type and original of every other, is absolutely 
necessary lor a complete knowledge of Christian art, and tlu^ 
earlier it can be learnt by the traveller the better. Now 
Ravenna presents more perfect specimens of it than Rome 
itself. For the church of St. Appollinaris in Classe, situated 
at a short distance from the city, is a purer model than 
St. Paul’s without the walls, or almost any other church in 
the eternal city. It has suffered little or nothing from modern 
additions and appendages, and the sarcophagi of bishops, that 
surround it, take us back to the flourishing periods of that 
noble and saintly see. Several excellent roads, not marked in 
the latest travelling maps, yet equal to any that are, facilitate 
communication with this venerable city, too much neglected 
by travellers. One leads from Ravenna lo Faenza, another 
to Forli ; and a splendid new road, just opened between the 
latter city and Florence, makes it an easy day’s journey, with 
the same horses, from the Tuscan capital to the city of the 
Kxarchs. Hence a traveller would not sensibly profbng his 
tour, though he would most sensibly increase its profit and 
enjoyment, if he took this on his way from Bologna to 
Florence, or to Rimini, should his course lead him along tl)e 
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shores of the Adriatic.* But Bavenna is one of our fiivoii rites, 
and we shall, perhaps, have to return to it. » 

What we have tliu^ briefly said of architecture may be still 
more «oinpendrionsly illustrated from oculpturc. T he great 
works of Michael Angelo are generally the first that awake in 
th (4 Itafian tourist any strong attention to the Christian 
department of this art. The most striking of these are 
in Rome, for those of Florence have more of a profane charac- 
ter. But if he desire to learn by what steps the art reached 
that boldness and exaggeration of style, from which the lu'xt 
was necessarily towards decline, he will find it diflicult to 
collect, In that city, tlie necessary elements for that purpose. 
He should have seen and carefully studied at Bologna the urn 
or tomb of St. Dominick, by which Niccolo di Pisa laid the 
first foundation of the revival of sculpture in V22G ; the pulpit 
at Pisa, wrought by him in 1260; and the other woi ks by his 
school at Siena and Florence, where Orcagna and others 
applied to it the corrector style introduced into painting by 
Giotto. At Perugia he ought to have diligently examined 
the monument of Benedict XI, in the Dominican church, 
justly considered, by Cicogriara, one of the first works of the 
revival, and executed by Giovanni Pisano, the son of Niccolo. 
At Milan, he should have gone to visit the shrine of St. 
Peter Martyr, in the church of St. Enstorgius, the master-piece 
of Giovanni di Baldiicci, scholar of Giovanni Pisano. It is 
more than probable, that a traveller, however desirous of 
making himself acquainted with art, if he have not previously 
studied the voluminous works of Vasari, J^anzi, D’Agincourt, 
and Cicognara, and made for himself a chronological digest of 
them before starting, will overlook in his journey every one of 
the monuments tve have enumerated; for, with the exception 
of the pulpit at Pisa, not one of them is mentioned in the 
popular English guide-book. After this, should the lover of 
art desire to know the entire history of sculpture, at, and 
after, the time of Michael Angelo, he must return to Orvieto, 
in the splendid cathedral of which he wdlPfind the largest and 
most beautiful collection of statuary belonging to that period. 
Among the colossal statues of the apostles, which adorn the 
nave, there are several by Scalza, Mochi, and Giovanni 
Bologta, full of grandeur and expression. That of St. Sehas^ 
tian^ by Scalza, rivals the productions of the Grecian chisel ; 
the altar of the Adoratmi of the Magi has been particularly 
described by Vasari, as an exquisite piece of workmanship, by 
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San Miclieli and Moschino. The grobp of the Pietd^ or, 
Our Suriour taken down from the Cros.% consisting of four 
figures larger than the life, formed out of One block, is, perhaps, 
the grandest piece of saered sculpture producc'd since Mihafis 
called the revival of art ; but it exhibits the first traces of that 
tendency towards mannerism into which the school of Miciviel 
Angelo so immediately degenerated. It is the masterpiece of 
Scalza. One other statue there will engage the admiration of 
the stranger, as a marvellous piece of art, but of art unfortunately 
declined from the purity of Christian feeling— we mean that 
statue, by Mochi, of the Blessed Virgin in the act of being 
saluted by the Angel, which stands by the high altar. It 
represents her, not as was wont in the pictures and sculptures 
of the preceding age, sitting modestly with arms crossed upon 
the breast, but as having started from the -chair which her 
hand grasps, with a look of majestic indignation, mingled with 
alarm. But could we abstract from the impropriety of such 
a representation of the subject, wc should not hesitate to 
pronounce it the masterpiece of the school. The Archangel, 
on the other side of the altar, is the prototype of all that is bad 
in the school of Bernini. 

These are only a small portion of the interesting works of 
art which make this cathedral a true museum. We need only 
mention in addition, the sculptures on its matchless front, by 
the scholars of Niccolb Pisano; the superb mosaics, on a gold 
ground, which surmount them ; the magnificent reliquary of 
the sacred Corporal of Bolsena^ representing in silver the 
front of the church, adorned with innumerable statues, 
columns, and enamelled paintings, executed by Veri, in 
1338;* the paintings of exquisite beauty by the blessed 
Angelico da Fiesole; others by Gentile da Fabriano; and 
those more celebrated ones of Luca Signorelli, on which 
Michael Angelo formed his conception of his terrible Last 
Judgments Yet how few even think of visiting this city, 
remarkable, moreover, for its celebrated Well of St. Patrick, 
so called from the kpostle of Ireland, down which a loaded 
mule may descend in safety to draw water, at the depth of 
275 Roman palms; and for an unrivalled collection of 
drawings and cartoons in the Palazzo Gualtierio, as well as 
other works of art. In truth, all the invitation to turrtr aside 
to it, conveyed in the text of the guide which directs most of 


• This splendid reliquary contains 400 pounds of silver. The miracle which 
it commemorates gave rise to the festival of Corpus Christi. 
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our travellers is in tlfese words North-east of Bolsena 
.... stands Orvieto (anciently Herbanum)^ celebrated for the 
excellence of its wines, and containing a handsome Tuscan- 
gothfe cathedral/’ {Starke, p. 120*). The wine first, and then 
the cathedral ! Whoever has seen it, will pronounce 

it, ii^ its ttyle, unique. Not even a hint is here given con- 
cerning its paintings, sculptures, and mosaics; and what is 
still more unpardonable in a professed guide-book, not an inti- 
mation concerning the roads that would lead a traveller to it. 
We will endeavour to supply this omission. First, therefore, an 
excellent road from Monte Fiascone will take the travellers to 
it in less than three hours, with post-horses, and in less than 
five if in vettiira, the distance being eighteen miles, so that he 
might go thither, spend several hours there, return the same 
diiy to Monte Fiascone, and even go forward to Viterbo. 
This would be a delightful relief to the tediousness of that 
road. But another, and still more interesting route, is by a 
new road from Perugia to Orvieto, and so forward to the 
Siena road, just mentioned. The journey from Florence to 
Rome by this road will, if anything, be shortened by thu:i 
turning off at Perugia, and the traveller will see two most 
interesting cities, in exchange for the flourishing, but still un- 
adorned, ones which he would go through on the Foligno 
road. One of these two cities is Orvieto, of which wo have 
spoken, the other is Citta della Pieve, the birth-place of Pietro 
Perugino, wdiich lies about a mile out of the straight road, but 
is connected with it by a branch. This city, till lately inac- 
cessible in a carriage, well deserves a visit from every lover of 
art. Almost every one of its churches contains some painting 
by its citizen Pietro; the cathedral has two, a Baptism of Our 
Sufiour, and the Altar-piece, painted for the place it novv 
occupies. Ill the church of the Servites arc remains of a 
magnificenf fresco by him, which has been barbarously cut 
down, and a belfry built upon it; it consequently cannot be 
seen without lights and the assistance of a sacristan. But 
there is another treasure here in the history of art, rendered so 
much more valuable by a discovery lately made, that, though 
we were treating of sculpture, not of painting, we must say a 

* III the appendix to the later editions, a fuller, thou^^h still insufficient, account 
is given of me places mentioned above, with the addition of Todi and Ricti. Uut 
a separate journey is required for following the route there pointed out, whereas, 
travellers may sec all that we have here described without sensibly prol(>i)”ini>’ 
their ordinary journey to Rome. We are at a loss to account for so much uset ul 
and inteiesling information being thrown into an appendix, while, moreover 
what is left in the body of the work is almost at variance with it. 
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few words concerning it. As our great object is to show tliat 
Italy cannot be known without visiting the smaller cities, 
* that its arts cannot be studied without such a plan as will 
enable the traveller to commence his course of applicatiori^with 
Jiis tour, — and that the guide-books now in existence are 
wholly inadequate for either of these objects, — we sliall not go 
far astray from our purpose if we dwell a little longt?r upon 
this instance. In an oratory belonging to the confraternity of 
the Bianchi or lyisdpUnati is one of the finest compositions 
of Pietro Periigino.* It represents the Blessed Virgin seated 
in the centre, under an open shed, presenting the infant Jesus 
to be adored by tlie Wise Men of the East. The numerous 
croups are admirably disposed, the distant landscape full ot 
life, }et with all the delicacy of finish characteristic of the 
school ; and the expression of the heads all that Pietro, and 
]ione since liis time, could make them. Tliat of the Mother 
of God is so beautiful as to be generally ascribed to the hand 
of his scholar Rafiade. For many years it was supposed that 
the house of Pietro was opposite to this oratory, and that he 
painted this altar-piece while a resident in the city. In the 
mean time the picture had been sadly neglected, and left 
without any covering ; some years ago it began to be better 
preserved, and, indeed, in the most interesting parts it has not 
suffered considerably. Some German artists, who visited it, 
suggested, as expedient for its better preservation, that the 
ground of the sacristy behind it, which was considerably 
liigher than that of the chapel, should be lowered, as the clamp 
had evidently a dangerous effect on the colouring. Tl)is advice 
was fortunately listened to, for the superior of the confrater- 
nity, to whom the chapel belonged, Sig. G. Bollelli, was a 
zealous lover of his country, and the author of its municipal 
history. He commenced his excavation in 1835, and was 
soon rewarded for his care by an interesting discovvry. After 
removing some of the earth, the workmen found several 
earthen vessels, supposed to have contained the colours used 
by the artist, and* with them a small tin case, containing two 
autograph letters from him concerning the work. The disco- 
very was the more pre.uous as only one small autograph of his 
was known to exist, which was published by Verraiglioli in 
1820. These two we saw with pleasure, on our second visit 
to this town, framed and glazed in the oratory. To those who 

** On one of Pietro's finest pictures in the Vatican collection, he writes himself 
Petrus (ic Castio Plebis, that is of Castel della Pieve, since declared a city. 
Mr. BrockcUon, writing of Perugia, calls Pietro its native painter, — p. 128. 
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understand the originaHanguage, we flatter ourselves, we shall 
do a pleasure by taking this opportunity of giving them the 
two letters, exactly copied \ and, for tiie sake of our other 
readers, «re will add a perfectly literal translation. The former 
class will not foil to be struck with the rudeness of the diction 
and ^pellHig of the two epistles, which, however, place in a 
favourable light the disinterestedness of Pietro. The letters 
ill italics are effaced in the original. * 

Letter 1. — ‘'Charo mio Segnore, — La penctura die vonno fa 
nellc Oratoro de descepr^nate ve voricno a meno duciciicto florene, 
Jo me contcnctarc de cento come paisano et venticuc scubeto. glatre i 
tie ane venticue lano. et si dicto cotracto sta bene, me mande la poleza 
et le cua drine et sera facto et lo saliito. — Jo Piectro pcnctorc mano 
propia. Peroscia vencte de’ Frebaio, 1504.” 

(Outside.) ** Alio Scincco de Descripenate de Chastello de la Pievc.** 

** IVIy dear Sir, — The picture which they wish to have made in the 
Oratory of the Disciplinati ought to cost, at least, 200 florins. I 
should be satisfied with a hundred, as being a townsman ; twenty-five 
paid down, the others in three years, twenty-five a year. And if this 
agreement please, send me the indenture and the money, and it shall 
be done ; and I greet you, I, Peter the Painter, with my own hand. 
Perugia, 20 Feb. 1504.” 

** To tho Syndic of the Disciplinati of Castella della Piece,** 

Letter 2. — Charo mio Segnore, — Sabito me manne la mulaet 
col jiedone chc verrone a penctora et fa la poliza pe strencue* florene 
et cosi calaro venticue florene et niente pin me solutare la chomar et 
lo saluto.” 

'‘lo Piectro pcnctore mano propria Peroscia, 1 de Marzo, 1504.” 

“ My dear Sir, — On Saturday send me the mule with the guide, 
that I may come and paint, and make the agreement for seventy-five 
florins, and so I will come down twenty-five florins, and no more. 
Salute my god-mother, and I greet you, — I, Peter the Painter, with 
my own haiul. I’erugia, March 1, 1504.” 

The price paid for this beautiful work was, therefore, 
seventy-five florins of the Perugian currency, equal to little 
more than £30, which, making every allowance for difference 
of value between that time and the present, must have been a 
poor remuneration. Hence, it had been said that he received 
nothing for his work more than an omelet.f But it appears 
that tw(f years after it was finished, which from the date on 
it was in 1504, the company was in his debt twenty-five 


* It is only by conjecture that the meaning of this word oan be made out. 

t MurioUi Lett. Pitt. p. 17li. 
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florins, for which they gave him a houSe of that value — a pre- 
^ cions tenement, forsooth it must have been ! 

All mention of tiiis valuable painrtng, and of the many 
others existing in this city, is summed up in the brief nfttice, 
that the cathedral contains one painting by Perugino. 
{Starke^ p. 604.) What we have written about thR city, is in 
truth a digression from the immediate purpose of what we were 
illustrating, that Italy is seen to great disadvantage by the 
lover of the arts, in conscquenc'^* of the imperfect construction 
of the books which direct travellers. We have confined 
ourselves to architecture and sculpture, because tiie illustra- 
tions drawn from them allow some limits;— we dare not trust 
ourselves to speak of painting, because the subject would be 
interminable. 

We observed above, that besides the information concerning 
the arts and their history, which we think a guide-book should 
contain, so arranged as to enable an intelligent tourist to com- 
mence his studies upon it from the beginning of his journey, 
such elementary knowledge should be conveyed in it regarding 
archeological science as may assist him in understanding what 
may be said in the course of the work respecting particular 
remains. Many, we doubt not, lose a great many oj)poi tuni- 
ties of improvement, from not having at hand a treatise upon 
the subject, especially one which is practically apjilied to the 
objecls that a traveller meets on his way. And in fact, few 
ever think of applying themselves systematically to the study, 
till they have found its indispensable nec^sity at Rome. 

But Jiere we may be asked, would it be possible to find room 
in guide-books, already sufficiently voluminous, for so much 
additional matter ? We reply, very easily, by first eliminating 
a vast (piantity of superfluous matter which they contain, by 
curtailing much that is exuberant, and by confining the work 
to its proper and individual purpose. This brings us to the 
second part of our strictures. It is, therefore, our decided 
opinion that more than one half the matter contained in the 
guide-books should be expunged. In the first place all that 
regards Spain, Germany, Northern Europe, and even France, 
is perfectly useless and out of place. For no traveller in any 
of those countries could be^ satisfied with what is written of 
tliem in Mrs. Starke’s book. Secondly, all tliat pafM of the 
Appendix which details the prices of articles, &c. had much 
better be omitted; both as being often inaccurate, and still 
more as establishing in every great town a mischievous and 
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unjust monopoly, in favour of such tradesmen as happen to 
have gained tne author’s favour or custom, instead of leaving 
the matter open to fSir* competition. A^i to the requisites for 
travrflem, they would be almost extravagant for a party going 
to make a tour in Tartary and Siberia. Except for professed 
invalids, sfich impedimenta as are enumerated in p. 502, must 
be wofse than useless. By all these omissions much room 
would be gained, but not sufficient. ■ The great space would 
be obtained by .almost entirely cutting out the descriptions of 
Florence, Rome, Naples, and other great cities. Such a pro- 
position may appear monstrous, yet it is most reasonable. 
This we are convinced is the great bane of all such works, and 
causes our tourists to hurry on from capital to capital to the 
uilcr neglect of other places. When they arrive at any of the 
cities just enumerated, they must necessarily procure the spe- 
cial guides published at them, otherwise they will be sadly de- 
ficient in their acquaintance with them. Nay, generally speaking, 
the catalogues of different galleries or local guides to particular 
excuj sions, as Baia?, Pompeii, &c., help to swell the travelling 
library to a considerable extent. Any attempt to condense the 
miraJnlia of Rome in a hundred pages is vain, and therefore is 
belter not made. But to a traveller who is really desirous of 
seeing Italy, how important it would be to him to have in one 
book an accurate guide to the small cities on the road, such as 
either have no particular guide-book published, or if they have, 
have it in Italian only. To collect all these on the road is, we 
know by experience, a troublesome task: and the result is a 
great encumbrance to the carriage-pockets. Moreover, a tra- 
veller should know before he reacnes a town what there is really 
to be seen, so to make his arrangements, as to whether he shall 
halt or go on. This in our opinion should be the essence and 
form the bulk of a road-book to Italy. To compose it, it will 
not be suffident to travel from Paris to Naples, making sketclics, 
and writing a letter-press of inaccurate, superficial, and 
narrow-minded notes, as Mr. Brockedon has done; nor to fix 
a residence at one or two favourite spots, to* which an undue 
prominence is given, to the disparagement by comparison of 
others equally deserving detailed notice. This is Mrs. Starke’s 
great failing. 

As to llie first, we own ourselves disgusted with the paltry pre- 
judices which seem to seize upon him the moment he enters 
the boundaries of the papal states. If on his ascent of Monte 
Somme near Spoleto, where the industry of the poor inhabit- 
ants has carried cultivation up every slope accessible to the 
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foot of man, till tliey have reached the boundary line of vegeta- 
tion, the poor children %vith plates of fruit, and cheerful looks — 
for so they always have made their appearance when we have 
passed — ask him to purchase their little stock rather \]mit give 
them an alms, he describes himself as besieged by a swarm of 
beggars. Farther on, speaking of the temple on tlie banks of 
the Clitumnus, he says : It is an architectural gem,* placed 
in a scene so tranquil and beautiful, that it might seem to be 
a dream of Paradise, but that the subjects of his Holiness des- 
troy the illusion: and the observer, who has indulged in a de- 
lightful reverie” (qu. sleep ? which might account for the ill- 
temper of the remark) “ is roused by the piteous clamours of 
a herd of miserable wretches, more starved, filthy, diseased and 
deformed, than are to be found in any other country under 
heaven.” (p. 129.) llravo Mr. Brockedon ! We have passed 
and repassed the spot we know not how many times, and never 
had the good or bad fortune to see what has roused you to such 
select and eloquent phraseology. A few boys have indeed 
generally amused themselves by following the carriage at that 
spot, but a beggar we never saw; the bigotiy or the dreams 
of the artist have supplied the herd arid its characteristics. 
Farther on we have the following note : “ Borghetto” (a small 
mountain village) is a wretched place — an epithet that will 
apply with justice to nearly all the towns and villages in his 
Iloliness’s territory. Situated amidst the finest scenes, the 
heart sickens in looking upon the degraded state of man under 
the curse of a government which paralyses his energies.” 
(p. IGo.) Thus writes a man who has travelled up to that 
time, from the frontiers of Tuscany, some fifty or sixty miles on 
one line of road, and who yet on that line has passed through 
Perugia, a city abounding in all the elegancies and luxuries of 
life, rich in museums, galleries and public institutions, far be- 
yond any provincial town in England; through Foligno, the 
centre of very considerable trade, especially in wax and other 
drof/ueriesy with every part of Italy ; through Spoleto, the 
cloth-manufactories of which, already very extensive and 
flourishing, are about to receive the additional impulse of the 
steam-engine: through 'I erni, which in addition to its staple of 
oil, and every other agricultural produce, of which the great 
.facilities for irrigation enable the husbandman to obtain every 
yt‘ar several successive crops, possesses several branches of 
manufacture. Borghetto is certainly a poor village, but many 
far worse will be found in any barren and mountainous district, 
in Piedmont, ff ranee, or the British islands: and the cities we 
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have enumerated are riiore flourishing than what this prejudiced 
writer must have passed between Florence and tiie papal fron** 
tier. After these specimens of the author’s taste and correct- 
ness, #e shut up his book. Its plates by Findcn are certainly 
worthy of a better text. As to this we wonder bow a respect- 
able puBlisher, one particularly who has proved himself so in- 
telligent and accurate a tourist, could put his name before so 
flimsy a composition. 

The excellent and amiable authoress, lately deceased, on 
whose work we have commented more frequently, by no means 
deserves a similar censure. She is altogether free from narrow 
prejudice, and tluMo is no doubt, that of the guide-books in our 
language, hers is decidedly the best. But she has had her pre- 
dilections which bias her unfairly. Sorrento, for instance, was 
for many years her favourite summer residence, and the in- 
liabitants would be well justified in erecting to her a monument 
or inscription. Still it is extolled far beyond its merits, and 
occupies many pages wliich worthier places ought to have shared. 
Again, Pisa occupies nine pages, while Milan is honoured with 
only three, a disproportion which at once convinces us that a 
longer residence gave leisure, and excited inclination, to study 
and illustrate it more minutely. 

By thus proposing to all travellers one or two places of 
sojourn, we undoubtedly do an injustice both to many other 
places, and to those whom we thus mislead into the suppo- 
sition that what is passed over in silence has nothing to recom- 
mend it. 

Still more is this the case when we confine them in an im- 
passe like Sorrento, with no road but the sea, and without any 
resource for taste except a beautiful prospect. On the con- 
trary, it is our humble but sincere opinion that while the winter 
may be most profitably spent where it usually is, in the Tuscan, 
Roman, ahd r^eapolitaii capitals, the autumn and summer resi- 
dence should be so selected as to give a range, on every side, of 
pleasing excursions, which would open to us new and less fre- 
quented tracks. This, Sorrento is most unqualified to do ; it 
is a corner ; when once there, you have no farther to go. But 
if the sea and its breezes be such an object, the coast of the 
Adriatic will offer a variety of delightful situations, uniting to 
these advantages those of most agreeable and highly cultivated 
society, in which the character of the natives may be learnt; 
a thing impracticable in the usual summer-quarters of our 
countrymen. 

There is, for instance, Porto di Fermo, deliciously situated, 
VOL. .VI. — NO. XI. * c 
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with orange-groves as rich as those upon' the happy coasts of 
Maples or Gaeta, in the vicinity of Ferpio, an elegant and 
polislied city, with mountains not far distant that are most in- 
teresting to the naturalist for their minerals and Jilants. 
Pleasing excursions may be made to Ascoli ; to Camerino, a 
city which possesses a good university ; to Tolentino, w?iere the 
church of St. Nicholas will interest the amateur by the paintings 
of Giottino, and other early masters ; and to Loreto, where, 
even if his religious feelings take not delight, he will find suffi- 
cient occupation in the works of art which the sumptuous 
church and its adjoining Palace contain. Not far too is 
Macerata, second to no capital for the information and courtesy 
of its nobility, the learning of it professors, and the spirit and 
good management of its public institutions.* There, a library 
will be found, now greatly augmented by the splendid donation 
made to it, by its reverend and learned librarian, of a copious 
and choice collection of books, equal to the wants of any man 
of taste or application. 

But this lower part of the coast, supposing this to be an 
object particularly held in view, will keep the traveller rather 
too much out of the region of antiquity and art, and conse- 
quently he might select to greater advantage a residence some- 
what more north. A simple inspection of the map will show 
the most central position to be at Pesaro, or rather at Fano. 
For here the principal roads from the north, south, and w'est, 
meet, giving facility of communication in every direction. It 
is a town not only well-built and adorned with most handsome 
edifices, but rich in all that can be necessary for a pleasant as 
well as a healthy residence. Nothing can exceed the fertility 
and richness of the plain in which it is situated, nor the beauti- 
ful landscapes opened from the cheerful hills, studded with 
villas, which surround it. The air is most salubrious, the heats 
are moderated by the sea-air, and abundance of’ charming 
walks afford opportunity for exercise. Among its nobility will 
be found, as in most Italian provincial towns, minds cultivated 
in all the arts that embellisn life, and withal courteous and 
affable to the stranger, such as make these provincial sojourns 
charming. Hence it is not wonderful that a larger proportion 
of English should be found resident here than in any other 
town that we know. Though we only introduced the Mention 
of this place, as of one eligible from its position to be the centre 

* 'I’his city has been the firs*t to publish judicial statistics for its province. 
We have before us two reports for 1835 and 1836, compiled by the president of 
the tribunal, the Marquis Accoietti, and arranged in four tables. 
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whence to extend a ^riesof excursions into a part of Italy but 
little seen or known, we will dwell on it a little longer, as n^ 
bad specimen of the*degree of inforniation which guide-books 
gife ODncerning what is to be seen in smaller towns. Mrs* 
Starke writes as follows : ‘‘ The objects best worthy of notice 
at^^anc^are, remains of d triumphal arch erected in honour of 
ConStantine ; the cathedral, which contains paintings by Do- 
menichino; the public library; and the theatre, which is one of 
the best in Italy.” (p. 265.) There is little enough here in all 
conscience to tempt any tourist to stay an hour, or even, if in 
vetturoy to induce him to make the driver go through the town, 
as they usually go round its walls ; and yet that little is full of 
mistakes. Nor till thepresent has there been any new guide of the 
town, the old one being extremely rare,* The triumphal arch 
states on its front that it was in honour of Augustus, and not 
of Constantine ; who only built an attic, now nearly destroyed, 
upon it. The library of the Filippini was once a valuable 
collection, but would no longer repay the trouble of a visit. 
As to the theatre it is curious as a work of art. Its scenes are 
real and not painted, and the mechanism is as complicated as 
that of a cotton-factory. Even in mentioning Domenichino’s 
paintings in the cathedral, justice is not done; for besides .?/>- 
teen frescoes by that great artist, which unfortunately have 
suffered much from damp and injudicious treatment, there is a 
painting in the same church by Ludovico Caracci, a portrait 
on a inonumcnt by Vandyke, and another excellent picture 
representing the fall of the manna, by an unknown author. 

All this, however* is nothing, compared to the treasures of art 
scattered over the other churches, and in private houses ; which 
if collected together would form a gallery worthy of a capital. 
For instance, in the church of Sta. Maria Nuova are two beau- 
tiful paintings of Perugino^ one representing the Anntincia- 
tioRy the 'other the blessed Virgin and Child. This was 
evidently painted by him for the very place it occupies, but 
above it is a semicircular lunette^ representing a Pietdy with 
St. John and Joseph of Arimathea, by the hhnd of his immortal 
scholar, Raffiielo; and under it is a gradinoy painted in five com- 
partments, most probably by the same exquisite pencil, though 
attributed by some to Genga. Besides these gems, the same 
churchfcontains a painting by Giovanni Sanzio, Rafiaele’s 
father, and a Madonna by Sasseferaia. Few^ cities are richer 
than this in fine productions of the Bolognese school. By 

• One is now preparing for publication by the Count Ainiani. 

c 2 
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Guercino there are, a splendid Sposalizid in the church of St. 
yaterniano, an edifice worthy of being a cathedral in any city; 
a Guardian Angela in that or St. Agostino^ both very beautiful ; 
and a Magdalen in that of St. Philip. By Domenichinoi^there 
is a very fine David with the head of GoUah^ in the public 
College. By Guido, the Gabrielle chapel in the churAi of St. 
Peter possesses a glorious painting of the Annunciation, whicli 
many consider his masterpiece, and Cantarini used to pro- 
nounce the finest picture in the world.* 'riiis church is in 
fact worthy of a place in the capital of the Catholic world, for 
the richness of its marbles, its gildings, and il? paintings. The 
French indeed carried off two beautiful pieces of Guido’s and 
Guercino’sjf but the frescoes of Viriaiii they could not remove. 
They are his masterpieces. By Albani and his scholars there 
are several Avorks in the church of Sta. Teresa. We pass over 
many other other fine specimens of art, by inferior, though still 
good, masters,:]: as well as those by the best which are in private 
collections, because a residence of some days would be requisite 
to see them all, and whoever will bestow that time will find 
easy direction to discover and inspect them all. 

Here then we have a small provincial city, to the niches of 
which the traveller’s guide-book would give him no key, and we 
may say the sameof the many places within the reach of an excur- 
sion. We have mentioned to the north the interesting cathedral 
of Rimini; besides which, though itself worth a journey, there 
are many other objects of the fine arts in the city ; as for in- 
stance a grand St. Jerome^ by Guercino, in his chapel superbly 
ornamented with paintings by Pronti ; and a beautiful Venetian 
picture in the church of St, Giuliano, celebrated for its altar- 


• Maluasia, “ Vita di Simon Cantarini, Felsina pittrice,*’ vol. ii. p. 4. 

f The extent of French devastation in the fine arts can only he known hy 
travelling in the provinces. Most of th j great works carried off from the capitals 
have been restored, few* of those in smaller towns. The Annunciation of Guido 
was marked for exile, but the noble proprietor of the chapel proved, by original 
leUei*s from Guido, that it was private property. The Spoaalizio was saved by the 
same plea. 

^ For instance, in the Capuchin church are the master-pieces of Mancini and 
Cecearelli, besides a fine piece by Cav. Calabrese. Perhaps the most peculiarly 
interesting paintings in this cit^' are the works of the two Presciutti, Bartolomeo 
and Pompeo, native artists, who refused to adopt the changes which the art of 
painting had undergone at their time (1530.) “ Fa maraviglia’* says Lanzi, “ il 
vedere quanto poco curino la riforma che lapittnra avea fatta per tutto mondo. 
Essi sieguono il secco disegno di quatrocentisti, e lascian dire i modcrni. Ne il 
figlio par che rimodernasse, uscito dallo studio paterno. Ne trovai a S. Andrea 
di Pesaro un qiiadro di varj SS. che gli potea fare onere, ma nelFaltro secolo." 
(Storia Pittorica, tom. ii, p. 39. Pisa, 1815.) This circumstance, of a family who 
refused to depart from the old Christian style, deserves attention. Their principal 
works arc in the church of St. 7'homas and St. Michele at Arco. 
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piece by Paul Veronese. We need not mention Pesaro, between 
these two places, because better described in the tours.. But 
Ravenna will afford •opportunity for a most interesting excur- 
si<fn l^yond both. Whoever loves earlj Christian monuments, 
whoever desires to see them in far greater perfection than the 
lapse o# fourteen centuries could warrantus in expecting, who- 
eveMesires to study them unaided by the remains of heathen 
antiquity, should make every effort* to spend some days at least 
ill this noble and imperial city. From Rome it differs mainly 
in this, that your meditations on its ornaments are not disturbed 
by the constant recurrence of pagan remains, nor your re- 
searches perplexed by the necessity of enquiring what was built 
and what was borrowed by the faithful. Ravenna has only 
one antiquity, and that is Christian. Seated like Rome in the 
midst of an unhealthy desolate plain, except when its unrivalled 
pine-forests cast a shade of deeper solitude and melancholy 
over it, — quiet and lonely, without the sound of wheels upon its 
grass-grown pavement, it has not merely to lament over the 
decay of ancient magnificence, but upon its total destruction — 
except what religion has erected for herself. She was not in 
time to apply her saving, as well as purifying unction, to the 
basilicas and temples of preceding ages; or rather, she seemed 
to occupy what she could replace, and therefore, in the strength 
of imperial favour, raised new' buildings for the Christian wor- 
ship, such as no other city but Rome could boast of. The en- 
tire preservation of so many monuments is really wonderful; 
the mosaics of the time of Justinian are as fresh as if lately 
finished, and invaluable they are to the Christian antiquary. 
In the archiepiscopal palace the chapel used by the present arch- 
bishop is the same as w^as built and used by St. Peter Chryso- 
logus, altar, w^alls, mosaic ceiling, all are in perfect preservation. 
Jlie same is to be said of the ancient baptistery of the church 
of St. Vif^lis, singular for its form, (being the first original plan 
ever made for a Christian church), for its pictorial representa- 
tions, and its other works of art; and of the tomb of Galla 
Placidia, on which, or on any of its accessories, no profaning 
hand has been ever laid. But space would be wanting to us 
were we to enlarge upon a small portion of this sadly neglected 
city, which lew but professed Christian antiquaries think of 
going Sfi see. We have already shewn the new facilities of 
communication, with which the papal government, most liberal 
in this respect, has lately supplied it. 

Another interesting excursion in this direction would he to 
visit the little Republic of San Marino, situated upon a craggy 
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mountain^ and counting only 7000 subjects. There are few 
objects of art to engage the stranger's notice, unless it be the 
^splendid new church now building. Bht the singularity of 
such an institution, island-like in the midst of another stjy;e, Oie 
severe love of freedom which pervades the little republic, and 
yet the mildness of its sway, the simplicity of manneitj in J^he 
population, where the councillors prune the vine, and the su- 
preme magistrate tills his own farm, must excite and will amply 
reward British curiosity. Yet in this little commonwealth 
there has not been wanting a wisdom of rule which has pre- 
served it small but entire amidst the convulsions and revolu- 
tions of larger nations; and when the changes, so unexpected, 
of the state that encircles it, seemed to defy all prudent specu^ 
lation as to its ultimate fate, and consequently as to the course 
to be steered by the little republic, a man arose, with sagacity 
and patriotism equal to the crisis, who seized its helm, and con- 
ducted it safe between the Scylla and Charybdis of two con- 
tending powers, each in its turn triumphant. This was Onofri, 
the father of his country. When Napoleon was at Milan, he 
had already prepared the decree for the suppression of the 
Republic of San Marino, nor was he a man to be easily averted 
from such designs Onofri, however, undertook the task ; he 
spoke with the freedom of a republican, and the warrntli of a 
patriot; and he prevailed. The decree was itself suppressed, 
and Napoleon, 'who conceived a great esteem for the ambassa. 
dor, said to him, ‘‘ Onofri, we must do something for your re- 
public.” ‘‘ Sir,” he replied, “ the only thing you can Ao for us 
is to leave us just as we are.” The French government sent 
a message of fraternization to the republic; through the 
counsels of Onofri, no measure of reciprocity was taken ; and 
a perfect neutrality was observed by it during all the contests 
that ensued. Napoleon sent a present of four pieces of cannon, 
they were disembarked at the custom-house of Rwnini, and 
Onofri would not allow them to be released. When the Im- 
perial rule was overthrown, it was warmly urged to the con- 
gress of Vienna, -to apply its principles of suppressing or 
mediatizing small states to this republic. Onofri sent in a 
memorial, in which he vindicated his country from every 
charge, adduced the above-mentioned fruits of his foresight in 
proof of its blameless conduct, and obtained the conf^mation 
of its independence. But as complaints had been made by the 
papal government that the republic was a refuge and sanctuary 
for all offenders from the neighbouring districts, it was enacted 
that in future no one should be allowed to settle within its small 
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territories, who had^not his papers en rdgle from his own 
government. Onofri's fellow-citizens would have expressed 
their sense of gratitude towards him by continuing him ift 
ofljce beyond the usual time. But this he absolutely declined, 
and insisted that the law, which required a certain interval 
before j:e-election, should be strictly adhered to in his case^ 
Hb several times afterwards filled the chief magistracy till his 
death. In this little town resides .the learned Cav. Borghesi, 
perhaps the first antiquarian scholar in Italy; consulted in his 
retreat by the first archeologues of Germany, for his extra- 
■ in antiquarian difficulties, and his vast 
every department of classical literature, 
inland part of Italy, a traveller who had 
chosen his summer residence where we have hypothetically 
placed it, would have a variety of most improving as well as 
pleasing excursions. Gubbio, for example, celebrated for its 
valuable tables, known under the name of the Eugubina, would 
iiot fail to attract him. But Urbino, the country of Ilaflaele, 
has indeed been most unbecomingly neglected by even more 
enterprising tourists. This probably arises from ignorance of 
the roads by which it may be reached, though various and 
most excellent. From the coast there are two, one branching 
off about two miles north of Pesaro, the other from Fossom- 
brone. F roin either of these tw^o cities it is half a day^s journey 
with the same horses; and several times a week there is a di- 
ligence en paste from the former to it. 7"he situation of Urbino 
is that of a fortress rather than a city; perched upon the craggy 
summit of a steep and barren hill, surrounded by rougli un- 
fertile mountains, it seemed a place of all others niost unfitted 
by nature to form a nursery of art, or the seat of the most 
polished court of Europe. Yet such it was under the dominion 
of its dukes, the lords of Monte Fcltro. In speaking of the 
elenjent^ necessary for studying accurately the history of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, we did not make any mention of that 
department commonly known in Italy by the epithet of the 
Oinquecento^ or the 16 th century. It wopld be out of our pro- 
vince to endeavour to describe or charactei ise it minutely ; it 
is sufficient to say that it is peculiarly beautiful for lightness 
of proportions in its architectural members, and still more for 
the richness of ornament which covers every part, in the form 
of antiquities, foliage, trophies, and running patterns. Much 
as is to be admired in this style in other parts of Italy, no true 
^dea can, in our opinion, be formed of it without visiting the 
magnificent palace of the Dukes of Urbino. Immense as are 
its proportions, countless as areits^culptured cornices, pilasters, 
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doors, windows, chimney-pieces, and entii;e chapels and alcoves, 
never is there, throughout, a tendency to the slightest repetition, 
<iever do the inventive powers of the artist (if one) who de- 
signed them, appear to flag, and never does variety of ch^raoter 
or inferiority of taste give rise to a suspicion that there were 
more than one employed. The most delicate hand haia carried 
these elegant conceptions into execution ; and we cannotHion- 
ceivc a better commission to be given, by any academy of orna- 
mental design, to artists, than to take drawings or casts of 
these beautiful ornaments. 

With such a sovereign as Duke Guidub^ldo, it seems sur- 
prising that the rising genius of Raffaele should not have 
found encouragement and employment in his native city. 
Many hypotheses have been formed, to account for this strange 
circumstance. Some have thrown the blame upon the artist, 
as though he demanded for his retaining fee the palace of Pier 
Antonio Guidalotti, conflscated by the ducal chamber. But 
Father Pungileoni has shown this to be impossible, as the con- 
fiscation did not take place till after RalFaele’s death. The 
exhaustion of the treasury when Guidubaldo recovered his 
coronet, is assigned by this learned illustrator of Urbino’s 
glories, as a more probable motive of the diike^s apparent 
want of munificence.* Raffaele painted several small pictures 
for the family, but has left no monument in his own country 
worthy of his name. Only in his humble house is a Madonna 
on the wall supposed to be one of the early productions of his 
boyish days. Perhaps our readers will not be displeased to 
read the inscription which points out this mansion to the 
veneration of strangers : 

“ Nurquam nieriturus exiguis hisce in sedibus eximiiis illc pictor 
Rachael iiatus est, oct. id. Apr. An. m.cd.xxciii. Veiicrarc igitur 
hospes nomcn ct genium loci lu; mircre, 

Ludii in humanis divina potentia rebus, «, 

Kt s£cpe in parvis claudere magna solet.’’ 

Urbino, however, is not without its pictures. In the church of 
St, Francis is one by»Giovanni Sanzio or Sante, into which the 
artist has introduced his wife and child, the little Raffaele, 
about three years of age. Within the convent of the poor 
Clares, who are obliging enough to hand them out to strangers, 
are two pictures ; one of them attributed to Raffaele, bpt not 
his ; the other interesting from two inscriptions on the back, 
written with a pen. One of them is the simple name Raff-aelo 
SantOf the other, Fu compra di Isabella da Gobio madre di 

* Elogio Storico <li Ratlicic S&iUe. Urbino, 18*29. 41. 
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Raffaelo Sante di Urljino 14....” “ A purchase of Isabella of 
Gubbio, mother of Raffaele Sante of Urbino.” It does not 
appear from the inscription, which is e quivocal, whether she 
was«th^ purchaser or vender. The picture is by Raffaellino 
del Garbo. In the Capuchin convent is a splendid Baroccio, 
an authcw whose works cannot be appreciated in Rome. Till 
\m*D^position from the Cross^ in the cathedral of Perugia, is 
seen, no idea of his powers can, in our judgment, be formed. 
Another of his master-pieces is the Last Supper^ in the cathe- 
dral of Urbino, his native city. In fine, there is here a spacious 
oratory, dedicated to St. John, entirely painted by the school 
of Giotto, and, in spite of gross neglect, fresh and full of life. 
At the church of St. PVancesco di Paola are two Titians, and 
in that of St. Joseph, a fine Madonna^ by Timateo Viti, the 
friend of Raffaele. But no stranger should leave Urbino with- 
out obtaining a sight of the treasures in the sacristy of the 
cathedral : one of the few in It^ly, which, through the zeal of 
its guardians, escaped the rapacity of the French invaders. 
The church-plate, almost entirely the gift of the cardinal 
Annibale Albani, is of every variety of form and material com- 
patible with good taste and splendour. Porcelain, silver, mas- 
sive gold, amber, rock-crystal, pietra dura, enamels, and pre- 
cious stones, of immense value, have been profusely bestowed 
by that great man upon the cathedral of his native city; most 
being made from presents received from foreign courts. To 
these are added such an array of rich embroideries, without 
number, as the sacristy of the Vatican could not display. 
Having mentioned this princely family, which, by its immense 
landed possessions, and extensive pin-manufactories, gives em- 
ployment to multitudes, it would be unjust not to notice the 
generosity and charity ever displayed by its members, down to 
the late Prince Cardinal of that name. More than once, when 
the crops hiive failed, we have been assured by his agent that 
he not only refused all rent from his numerous tenants, but 
sent large sums to be distributed among them, and cut new 
roads to give employment to the labourecs. Vet, when the 
stupid revolution of 1830 took place, one of the first acts of 
the new government was to write a threatening and insulting 
letter to the benevolent prince, in Rome, then near his nine- 
tieth yeJjf*, insisting upon his undertaking to build a large palace 
in the public square, in order to give employment to tlie poor. 
He complied, with the greatest good-humour, and erected the 
handsomest modern building in the city. Notwithstanding 
this unworthy treatment, knowing, as he expressed himself, 
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that it proceeded from “ three or four spoundrels and not from 
the people,” he immediately after accepted the office of legate 
there, and closed his days among his fellow-citizens. 

Should a traveller, having reached Urbino from tj^^e cast, 
not be disposed to retrace his steps, but desire to advance to- 
wards Florence or Rome, he would have no assista^ice from 
his guide-books. We beg, therefore, to assure him tkaf he 
will find, thence to the frontiers of Tuscany, the most magni- 
ficent mountain-road that we know south of the Alps. It has 
been constructed at the joint expense of the Papal and Tuscan 
governments, the province of Urbino alo’^'*^ having contributed 
250,000 dollars. The engineering of the road is masterly, and 
the construction quite Roman. It crosses the highest Appe- 
nines, and brings him to San Giustino, where he may either 
turn into Tuscany by Borgo San Sepolcro, or go towards 
Perugia by Citta di Gastello.^ Neither of these frontier towns 
has been found worthy of a place in oiir English itineraries, 
though they will amply repay a visit from the man of taste. 
Borgo San Sepolcro may be called a city of painters, for 
none perhaps in Italy has produced so many. It possesses to 
this day many fine paintings, by Pietro Perumno, Luca Sig- 
norelli, Pietro della Francesca, Raffaele del Calle, and other 
excellent artists. Citta di Gastello has the merit of being one 
of the first cities that encouraged the rising genius of Raffaele, 
and had, consequently, the honour of possessing some of his 
earliest works. Most of these have now disappeared : one of St. 
Nicholas of Tolentine, was cut up, having been much damaged, 
and the upper part bought at a high price by Pius VI, and 
carried off by the French : the celebrated Sposalixio was 
stolen from the church for which it was painted, under the 
French usurpation, and forms the principal gem of the Brera 
at Milan: a beautiful Crucifixion was sold by the family in 
whose chapel it was, and now graces the gallery gf Cardinal 
F'esch.f All that remains of the great painter, are two small 
standards in the Confraternity chapel of the Blessed Trinity, 
which had been shamefully neglected, and have lately been 
most barbarously repaireda if spoilt be not the truer word. In 
spite of these losses, there is much left to repay the intelligent 
traveller s stay of a few days in this pretty and most courteous 

* As a specimen of geographical accuracy, we may observe, that^the school 
atlas, published by Dr. Samuel Builer, now on the episcopal bench, in the first 
map of Italy, places not only this city, bat Perugia itself, far within the Tuscan 
territories. 

f Lately engraved in admirable style by Gruner, at Rome. 
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city. He will lind ni^ny works of Luca Signorelli, RafTaele 
del Calle, Rosso Fiorentiiio, Pinturicchio, and Pietro Perugino, 
and of many native aAists, well worthy of observation. We ' 
do mot^nter into particujars, as we did of other towns, which 
have no published guide, because excellent descriptions of both 
these cities have been published by the Cav. Andreocci, and 
inore%t length by the Cav. Mancini.* The gallery of the latter 
will not escape the notice of the amateur, wlio will be delighted 
to find there pieces by the first masters, from Giotto to living 
masters, including Raffiiele. 

Towards the south of the central position which we have 
ventured to recommend as a good summer or autumnal resi- 
dence, Jesi, Ancona, and Sinigaglia, would afford farther 
occupation. But the last-mentioned place has attractions of a 
different character from what we have till now described ; — 
the splendid fair of twenty days, in July and August, which 
makes a residence near it an object of envy to many Italians. 
We have before us an animated description of its scenes, from 
the pen of one of our country women, in the habit of attending 
it, which we regret that want of room, as well as the gravity of 
our censorious office, does not allow us to insert From it we 
learn that its origin may be traced to the year 1200, when 
Sergius, Count of Sinigaglia, married the daughter of the 
Prince of Marseilles, who sent him, as a present, some relics of 
St. Mary Magdalen. This drew immense crowds to the cele- 
bration of her festival, on the 22d of July, and tlie concourse, 
as was usual in those ages, led to the establishment of the fair, 
as it is still called, of St. Mary Magdalen. Sigismund Mala- 
testa, some years later, gave it new lustre, and repaired the 
port, w'hich had been nearly destroyed by Manfredi. When 
the city came under the dominion of the Holy See, it stipulated 
for the preservation of its right of fair, with all its privileges, 
exemption* from custom, tribute, and fees. The town is built 
expressly for the fair; its straight streets are covered with 
awnings, every house becomes a magazine, and every doorway 
a shop. Every article, from costly jewellery for the noble, to 
the coarsest wares for the peasantry, may be met in this uni- 
versal emporium; tradesmen from Venice, Geneva, IVieste, 
France, Germany, and the Levant, display their various mer- 
chandji^e; not in' small parcels to tempt the casual stroller, 
but in bales and cases for the supply of the inland dealers. 
Every dialect of the Italian language, cut into, by the rougher 
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tones of the transalpine, or the guttera^ of transmarine 

languages, is heard, generating a Babel of sounds. On all 
^ sides are greeting of dear friends^ wJ)o o\dy meet once a year at 
the fair, yet are as loud and hearty in their salutations af though 
they were sworn brothers. From a semi-circle of fifty miles’ 
radius (the city being upon the sea) the populatiompour^ in, 
with serious intentions of laying out their money to sontb pur- 
pose ; while crowds of Roman, Tuscan, and other idlers, come 
to enjoy a lounge through this bazaar-city, or partake of its 
amusements. In the thoughts of the former, the custom-house 
officers have a considerable place ; for a^ all the merchandize 
comes in free, and pays its duty upon passing the gates to 
enter into the country, many are the schemes and devices for 
escaping the vigilance of these most inconvenient and inconsi- 
derate officials. Much that is bought is concealed in the 
town, so as to evade the minute domiciliary visit which closes 
the fair, and then is gradually conveyed home. What is 
in use passes, of course, free; hence troops of countrymen, 
tanned to colour of bronze, as they go out of the gates, shade 
their delicate complexions from the sun with their new um- 
brellas ; and young men protect themselves against the chill 
of Italian dog-days with well-lined and fur-collared cloaks, 
wrapped close around them. Dropsies, too, look very common, 
and pocket handkerchiefs seem vastly like shawls. A sudden 
fashion seems to have come in of w€*aring double apparel, and 
many can no longer tell the time, without at least three 
watches in their pockets. Yet great is the scpiabbllng, the 
entreating, the bullying at the gates; and many faint just at 
that particular moment, and cannot recover unless they drive 
outside, and feel the country air. In fact, it is an epoch in 
the year, to which everything is referred ; a person is said to 
have died, or to have gone abroad, before or after the last fiiir 
of Sinigaglia; many know only those two peruiNds in the 
year. 

But to turn to more serious topics. The situation which 
we have pointed out as admirable for any one who wishes to 
see a most interesting part of Italy, will afford, to those who 
take delight in such things, several opportunities of visiting 
the seats of national industry. At Fassombrone, fifteen miles 
from Fano, the steam-engine is applied to" the beautiful pro- 
cess of drawing off‘ the silk, the finest in Italy; at Fabriano 
are very extensive paper mills, which supply all the states, and 
even send considerable quantities across the seas ; at La Pen- 
gola are large carpet-manufactories, which now begin to copy 
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the English patterns. | St. Ippolito, a small village not far 
from Fassonibrone, is species of Carrara in miniature, where 
beautiful marble work is executed at a third of the Roman 
priedfe, mid might be shipped for any part of the world at 
Ancona. 

V)ie haft shown how much might be made of a few months’ 
residence on the eastern coast of Italy. If the sea be not par- 
ticularly coveted, Bologna or Perugia would be excellent 
central points. Both are ancient friends of ours, but the 
latter has less of the capital about it, and besides having 
within its reach many of the places we have enumerated, as 
Giibbio, Urbino, and Citta di Gastello, it is the middle point 
of a school of painting that has for us peculiar charms. There 
is solid food in this line for man^ days, and, after that, pickings 
for w'eeks of delicious savour. Then there is Assisi near, more 
like a sanctuary than a city, — the town of which, both Starke 
and Brockedon write, that it is worth a visit to those that 
have time ; especially to antiquarians, because there is a por- 
tico of a temple of Minerva. So says the latter, and h(^ an 
artist! The former tells us, that ‘Uhe Church of St. Fran- 
cesco, in this city, contains several pictures of the old school.” 
(p. 475.) Why, it is not one church, but three, each enough 
for one city, piled up one above the other. Several pictures ! 
The upjjer one is ornamented from roof to basement with 
frescoes by Giotto ; and the lower one covered, ceiling and all, 
by the finest pi oductions of the same artist, and Cimabue, his 
master, Ikillalmacco, Meinmi, Gaddi, and other restorers of 
the Christian art, not to speak of more ancient Grecian works. 
The Sagro Coiivento is a thing unique in its kind, — there is 
nothing like it in Italy, or out of it. 

But there is another object of interest to every man of 
education who visits a foreign country, — its public institutions. 
Those whef go to Perugia should not omit the opportunity 
it gives them of seeing several worthy of minute observation. 
One is the hospital, with its numerous appendages ; another, 
the college, directed by the learned juriscoftsult Collizzi. In 
cleanliness and good arrangement it would be difficult to find 
anything surpassing it in England ; the book of regulations, 
now before us, shews us that, with severe attention to the 
moral a#id scientific attainments of the pupils, is united the 
greatest care to refine their manners and fit them for society. 
Their examinations show the extent and variety of the plan of 
education. This and the college, or academy, at Urbino, 
directed by the Somaschi Fathers, are, we believe, coosidered 
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the two best in the Papal states. Having minutely inspected 
both, we believe they have a claim to^ positive, as well as to 
comparative praise. But the asylum for the insane is the 
noblest establishment in Perugia. Under the paternrl direc- 
tion of Dr. Santi, it has been most successful in restoring, 
perfectly cured, to their afflicted families a very largti pro^)or- 
tion of the unfortunate creatures sent to it for relief. Nothing 
but the kindest treatment is allowed; and a most judicious dis- 
tribution has been adopted, separating the patients into double 
classes, of rank or intelligence, and of symptoms. By a Report 
before us, published this year, it results, that in twelve years 
and a half there have been 



Admitted 

Cured 

Died 

Remain. 

Men - 

- 202 

120 

51 

31 

Women 

- 110 

56 

27 

27 

Total - 

- 312 

176 

78 

58 


It is particularly remarked, that of those who have once 
been cured and have relapsed, there has been no instance of 
failure in effecting a final and complete cure. 

Much more we have to say, especially as we have purposely 
confined ourselves to a small portion of that state of Italy, 
which is most exposed to the contemptuous neglect, or studied 
misrepresentations, of tourists and writers of itineraries. We 
shall be satisfied if we can effect anything, by what we have 
written, towards inducing our countrymen to see more of the 
smaller towns and cities of the classical peninsula; and still 
more, if we shall induce some competent person to draw up 
such a hand-book for travellers, as shall enable them to do this 
with profit and delight. It must be no compilation, but the 
result of actual observation. Dr, Kitchener boasts that he had 
eaten through the whole of his Cookery Book ; Hahnemann 
has taken every dose of homoeopathic medicine which he pre- 
scribes ; the author of such a book as we wish to see must 
have travelled it all through in person. 
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Art. II. — 1. Europa \und die Revolutlmi. Von J. Gorres, 
( Europe and the Revolution. By J* Gbrres.) Stutgart. 

2. J>ie HhriMiche Mystik. Erster Band . von Joseph Gorres* 
( Christian Mysticism. By J. Gbrres.) Vol. I. Katisbon 
a^d L^dshut. 1836. 

beneficial influence of the Catholic religion on the 
JL fine arts and on poetry has been rarely disputed, even 
by her bitterest opponents. 'Hie marvels which her sons have 
achieved in music and in painting, — in sculpture and in 
architecture, are too numerous and too splendid not to strike 
the attention, or captivate the admiration, of the dullest or the 
most prejudiced observer. This very superiority in art would 
incline one to believe the superiority of this religion, as a doc- 
trinal system. 

But favourable to poetry and the fine arts as Catholicism is 
admitted to be, yet her adversaries often pretend that her 
influence is hurtful to philosophical speculations. Yet, how 
destitute is this charge of foundation it would not be difficult 
to show. In the first place, it is evident, that a religion which 
establishes the formal distinction between articles of faith and 
matters of speculative opinion, which, while it decides pe- 
remptorily and for ever all the great fundamental questions in 
respect to God, man, and nature, and their mutual relations, 
yet abandons to free investigation a multitude of secondary 
and incidental points reld.tiqg thereto; — that this religion 
offers to philosophy a two-fold advantage, by giving her at 
once a starting-point and a goal for her career.’*^ Deprived of 
this double resource, the ancient philosophy, particularly 
when the traditions of primeval truth had become obscured, 
laboriously revolved round a narrow circle of fundamental 
questions, and rarely advanced beyond it. In the second 
place, the Catholic religion, by shunning and reprobating all 
excess in doctrine and morality, by satisfying at once the 
heart and the senses, the imagination and the understanding, 
guards the human mind against those exaggerated one-sided 
views, which are the bane of all historical and metaphysical 
speculation. Thirdly, Catholicism, by bringing the senses 

* One ^ the most learned and able divines of Catholic Germany, ProTessor 
Klee, has made an observation on this subject, which deserves to be recorded. In 
the maxim current amon^ the theologians, *'Fides non est contra rationem, 
sed supra mtioncm,’* (Faith is not against reason, but above it) “Two things,” 
says he, “ the dread of all science, and the temerity of science itself, are alike 
rejected as false and pernicious.*’ Sec his recent interesting work, Lehrbuch der 
Doymentjeschicklr, vol, i. p. 81. Mainz, 1837. 
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under subjection to the spirit, by raisii^ the soul above sub- 
lunary objects, and by training it in Jthe wondrous ways of 
* divine contemplation, combats that frivolity and that sybari- 
tism so fatal to all high intellectual pursuits, and pkcef the 
mind in the mood and temper best adapted for philosophical 
oncjuiries. Hence, as the illustrious writer, some of wlfbse W4;>rks 
stand at the head of our article, has observed, in his Vecent 
splendid production on the Christian Mystics, the speculative 
frequently kept pace with the practical Mysticism ; and in 
those religious communities of the Middle Age, whose members 
w^ere most distinguished for the austerity of their lives, philo- 
soj)liy frequently found her most ardent aiid enlightened 
votaries. Fourthly, the sublime doctrines and mysteries of 
Catholic theology furnish in themselves ample — inexliaiistible 
matter for philosophical speculation. It would be too long 
here to adduce tlie proofs of this assertion ; and so we shall 
content ourselves with alleging the testimony of two writers, 
who cannot be taxed with any undue partiality towards the 
Catholic Church. M. Victor Cousin, who cannot, we regret 
to say, be yet included in the number of Catholic writers, has 
in his interesting report on the state of education in the Prus- 
sian Gymnasia, described the beneficial influence of Christianity 
(and his words apply more particularly to Catholicism) in 
exercising the powers of the human mind. “ But,” says he, 
a pure religious instruction is quite necessary ; and nothing 
is belter adapted to promote a systematic, rich, and various 
instruction, than Christianity, with its history; which carries 
us up to the cradle of humanity, and is connected with all the 
great events of the world ; with its dogmas^ which breathe the 
loftiest metaphysics ; with its morality, which unites all quali- 
ties, severity and mildness; lastly, with its great monuments, 
from Genesis to Bossuet’s Discours siir V Hist oire Universelle”* 
The testimony of a celebrated German philosopher, who, in 
latter times was the leader of the Pantheistic school in his own 
country, and manifests, not unfrequently, a spirit of bitter 
hostility to tlie Catholic Church, is still more explicit in favour 
of the superior resources whicli Catholic theology offers to 
philosophic meditation. “NevCi,” says the late Professor 
Hegel, “ have Catholics been such barbarians, as not to con- 
ceive and represent in a philosophic form the doctrines of 


♦ See Denkschrift iiber den Gymnasial unterriclit im Konigreich Picussen, von 
Victor Cousin: aus dem Fraii/osischcn ubersetzt, von J. C. Kroger, p. 173. 
Allona, 1S37. We have referred to the German translation, as we have not the 
original by us. 
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eternal truth/”^ expresses liimself still more strongly, 

“There is,” says he,* “in the Catholh theology much more « 
phUosqphic, speculative matter, than in the doctrinal system of 
Prote&1ants.”t ^ 

To historic science' IVotC' tantisni is not more favourable. 
T(f the Protestant, who wishes to rer^ain a Protes- 

fanty what a sealed fountain is all modern History ! What 
outlet ran he find from that inextricable labyrinth of religious 
doctrines, which he misappreliends, — of religious usages, with 
which he is nnacquainted, — and of transactions in Churcli and 
state, the ofTspring of religious convictions which he despises ? 
I'he lawful efforts of the clergy to maintain inviolate their 
spiritual rights and jurisdiction against the encroachments of 
the secular power, the Protestant designates as pj'iestJy ario- 
gance. The most odious interference of the civil autliority in 
ecclesiastical concerns, he terms a just exercise of royal pr(‘ro- 
gative. Carry ing into the history of Catholic ages and Catholic 
nations, which constitute by fixr the largest portion of modern 
history, the false and narrow prejudices of his own sect, he 
misreads the records of the past, and miscalculates the prospects 
of the future. Right and wrong change their names for him ; 
and history becomes one vast Dedalus. These observations 
of course apply to such Protestant writers only, as are blindly 
' wedded to their religions errors. At all times there luive 
been superior individuals, in whom a strong sense of Jiatural 
equity, and great learning and acuteness, have succeeded in 
overcoming, more or less, the prejudices of education. And 
iji our own age, wlien so many causes have concurred to soften 
the asperity of ancient religious animosities, there have been, 
xve are happ}’ to say, many enlightened and noble minded 
Protestants, who have achieved a glorious part in the religious 
regeneration of historical literature. 

If we had time and space to dilate on this subject, we might 
easily confirm- these remarks by an appeal to facts. Wliere, 
indeed, shall we find greater depth and elevajion of metaphysical 
views than in the ancient fathers of the Church ? Wliere can 
we discover greater subtlety and dexterity of ratiocination, 
accompanied often with a spirit of profound speculation, than 


among the school-men of the Middle Age ? 


And in the ages 


that ha^e elapsed since the Reformation, where shall we find 
more illustrious thinkers than those that have adorned the 
ranks of the Church ? What names in philosophy can Pro- 

* der Philosophic, Mrd vol.^p. IGP. f Ibid, p. 260. 

VOL. VI. — NO. XI. . n 
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testantism show superior to those of Deiartcs, Huet, Pascal, 

4 Nicole, ^^Mallcbrancho, Bossiiet, Feiieloif, and Leibnitz ? for 
tlioiio'h the last, from the force of circumstances, lived qjid 
died in the outward profession of the Lutheran faith, sfill nis 
writings prove liini, in his inmost conviction, to have b(^n emi- 
nently Catholic.* • • 

After the long winter of the eighteenth century, and the 
fearful tempests which convulsed its close, the fair plant of 
Catholic literature, which in that interval of time had droo[)ed 
and languished, received, at the commencement of the present 
age, a new quickening sap, and blossomed in renovated beauty. 
What a host of distinguished spirits in France and in Cermany 
rallied round the assailed, but still triumphant Church ! As we 
have more than once adverted to this subject, f it is needless to 
say moi e, than that, as regards Germany, the Catholic regene- 
ration of the public mind was first displayed thirty years ago, in 
the department of lesthetics, in poetiy, and the belles-lettres; 
next it was manifested in the department of historical and po- 
litical literature; and, finally, within the last ten or fifteen 
years, it has been shown in the course which theological \xnd 
metaphysical speculations have taken. This remark leads us 
to the biography of the celebrated writer whose works stand 
at the head of our article, and whoso literary and political life 
reflects the varied forms and colours of the agitated and event- 
ful epoch in which his destiny was cast. 

Joseph Gorres, the subject of this memoir, was born at 
Coblentz, in the year 1776. In the year 1792, Gbrres, a 
youth of sixteen, went to Mayence, after tlie capture of that 
city by the French revolutionary troops. Imbued with those 
political opinions, then so prevalent among the youth of western 
Germany, young Gbrres visited the Jacobin clubs, and soon 
distinguished himself by his superior eloquence. Iji the year 
179S, he formed one of a deputation sent to Paris by his 
fellow-citizens, in order to carry into execution the plan of a 
Cisrhenan republic,; a project which w'as soon rendered abor- 
tive by the sudden demise of General Hoche. Gbrres n*- 
turnecl to his native country by no means confirmed in his 
revolutionary opinions. His abode at Paris had afforded him 
opportunities of studying the character and principles of the 
wretched factions that then desolated France ; and having been 

* Sco c*specially Leibnitz’s St/slnna Theoiot^tnim^ edited by tbc Abb6 Emery. 
Palis, iSl9 ; a work quoted in the Ihiblln Hcvirw^ No. VIII. 

t See No. I. Art. (Irrbfi on the Eucharist^ and No. VI, Art. Novahs\ Life and 
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admitted into the saniituary, where the idol sat in all its terrors, 
the charm, which his imagination at a distance had lent to it, vvas i 
soc^i disjxdled. If the candid biographer must admit that the 
first youthful writings of Gorres breathe a wild revolutionary 
spirit, lys contemporaries oncur in stating, that to honesty 
arftl sincerity in his opinions he united the strictest equity, 
honour, and moderation of conduct. Entering on public life 
so early, it was not surprising, that, like so many of his con- 
temporaries, he should have been carried away by the revolu- 
tionary torrent of the age. But with a character most noble, 
and a mind most distinguished, he could not long remain 
insensible to the light of truth; and religion soon furnished 
him with the only clue, by which he could escape from the 
moral and political labyrinth of his times. 

llcnouiicing public life, M. Gorres repaired to the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, where, for several years, he acted as 
private leacher. Ilere he devoted himself with great assiduity 
to the study of the history and poetry of the Middle Age, as 
well as to that of Asiatic mythology. In this city he formed 
an inliniacy with Brentano, (now one of the brightest orna- 
ments of Catholic literature in Germany) with Arnian, and 
several other young literati ; and in conjunction with these 
he laboured to revive that taste for romantic poetry in w^estern 
Germany, wdiich Tieck, Novalis, and the two Schlcgels, had 
just restored in the north. They found vehement opponents 
to their project in the pagan enthusiast, Voss, and other 
rationalists. The too famous Dr. Pauliis perceived the great 
genius of Gorres, as well as the spirit at work within him, and 
laboured in every way to thwart his advancement in the 
University. 

On his return to Coblentz, Gorres was appointed director 
of the G^mncasiuni, or public school of that city. Here he 
applied with great ardour to tlic study of physiology and 
natural philosophy. The fruit of these studies was an excel- 
lent work on physiology, which is highly admired for the 
originality of its views. The first book which established the 
reputation of Gorres, as a scholar and a thinker of high order, 
w'as his Mythengeschichte der Asintischen Welt (History of 
Asiatic Mythology) published in the year 1808. Of this 
work we have perused only a few extracts ; but those compe- 
tent to form an opinion on the subject, declare that this pro- 
duction, though it contains much which is fantastical, and which 
the maturer judgment of the author would reject, often 
displays great learning and profound reflection. 

D 2 
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In 1810, M. Gorres appeared a secondlliino on tlie political 
^arena; but animated witli sounder vieWs, and fvuided by a 
riper judgment. The glorious resistance of the Spaniaj:ds 
and Portuguese, as well Jis of their brave and generous allies, 
to the ])rogress of the French arms, and the memorably defeat 
\vlii(!h Napoleon sustained in Russia, roused his gcl^Qnms 
spirit to vindicate his country’s freedom and independence. 
To enkindle the patriotic ardour of the Germans, he published 
a multitude of political ( ssays, pointing out the weak defenc(‘- 
less parts of the Gallic giant, and predicting with ])ropbetic 
glance his speedy overthrow. In 1813, be founded a<laily 
paper, entitled the lUtenish J/erew/y, allowed to have been the 
best jouj-nal ever edited in Germany; and which had a most 
decided inlluence in promoting the groat national rising of the 
Germans against Napoleon. The editor \vas on t(*nns of the 
greatest intimacy with the Prussian general, Gruner, who 
commanded at Coblentz, and was by him furnished with the 
most authentic and most speedv intedligence. Such was the 
influence of the journal, that Marshal Hlucher exclaimed on 
one occasion, We have four allies, England, Russia, Austria, 
and Gorres.” 

On th(' re-establishment of peace, M. Gbrres continued the 

f )ublication of his journal, which breathed a noble spirit of 
iberal conservatism, till the year 1816, when it was suppressed 
by order of the IVussian goveriimenl. In 1817, he published 
a work, entitled llie Reaction at Berlin, which made him 
still more obnoxious to that government. lie was deprived of 
his place of Inspector-General of Studies, though he was 
allowed to retain its emoluments. Unwilling to receive 
remuneration without service, he retpiested an appointment to 
the chair of history in the University of Ronn, which the 
government was then about establishmg. This request was 
positively refused. From this time his relations *with the 
govcrnmi'iil became every day more unpleasant; and look- 
ing, not merely at his own situation, but at the prospects of 
his country, — at the denial of all her just political claims, — 
at the violation of the most sac »’ed promises made to her in the 
hour of peril, — he resolved to quit his native soil. Rut 
before I leave it,” he said, ‘‘ I shall leave the Prussians a 
mernento.” This memento was accordingly given, in the 
celebrated work entitled Europe and the Revolution, which 
was published in the year 1819. Since I^urke’s Rejicetions 
on the French Revolntion, no political writing had, perhaps, 
excited such an extraordinary sensation as this masterly per- 
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forinaiice. It was read with avidity in every part of Germany. 
It soon drew down ('n the author the persecution of Prussia. 
C’opies of it were ordered to be sei/<d -the autlior’s pension* 
wAs withdrawn — and he himself would have beem committed 
to prison, had he not fortunately escaped to the French 
t^rritoPy. 

Yet how cruel and unjust was this persecution, our readers 
may convince themselves by referring to Mr. Black’s English 
translation of the work. On the defective constitution of the 
Germanic Diet, on the false policy of many German Cabinets, 
there are undoubtedly some severe strictures ; but a love of 
order, a res})ect for authority, a horror of anarchy, pervade 
the book. Prussia is only incidentially mentioned. Hapfiy 
lijid it be(‘n for that country — happy for Germany, if llie 
political principles of Gorres could have prevailed, and his 
counsels had been followed ! 

On his arrival at Strasburg, the pseudo-liberals of Franco 
courU‘d Gorres’s society with great diligence ; but when they 
discovered that the liberty he preached was far dilFcrenl from 
the idol Hiey worshipped; that the liberty proclaimed by the 
German was one based upon Catholicism on one side, and u[)on 
Monarchy and all her concomitant institutions on the other, 
they soon turned their backs upon him. He now repaired 
to Switzerland; where, as many of its inhabitants were tamiliar 
with his writings, he met with a flattering reception. In 18t^() 
he returned to Strasburg to write his most celebrated political 
work, K a rope and the Rcvolntwn, of whicji we shall presently 
give a full analysis. 

It is to be said, to the honour of the subject of this memoir, 
that very diflerent from many converted revolutionists, who 
think they best evince their horror of former opinions, by 
rushing into the opposite extreme of absolutism, Gorres has 
ever obt^rved the i^lderi mean in politics. He has been one 
of the most able and eloquent, as certainly the most intrepid, 
defender of the mixeil or temperate monarchy ; jind his 
writings, in our humble opinion, form one of the richest 
treasures of political wisdom, which modern times can show. 
After a just eulogy on the genius of Goir(‘s, Frederick 
Schlegel 1ms recorded his opinion, that the future historian 
will ftjid in his political works, the best and amplest materials 
for a just appreciation of the eventful years that elapsed from 
1810 to 1820.^ 


* See lii.'i “C'oiicoixlia,” JNo. iv. 
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During his abode in France and Switzerland, M. Gbrres 
published a number of excellent essaysj on religion, politics, 
- and literature, many of which appeared in the journal entitled 
Der KathoUk. f ' 

At length, in the year 1825, that noble protector of the 
Church, and liberal patron of art and literature, Prince Lewis 
Maximilian, ascended the throne of Bavaria. One of the 
first acts of his reign, was the creation of a Catholic Univer- 
sity at Munich; and he immediately invited the subject of 
this memoir to fill the chair of history in ihis establishment. 
Here for the first lime in his life, had this distinguished 
marl been appointed to a situation, where his talents could 
appear to advantage. P^or not to speak of the first stormy 
period of his life, when he rose and sank like a meteor of the 
})olitical world, we have seen this great genius, capable of 
swaying the destinies of the mightiest empire, consigned for 
long years to the comparatively humble functions of a director 
of a public school, and an inspector of studies. ^ 

During his abode at Munich, his lectures on Universal 
History have excited general attention and admiration. In 
the year 1830, the splendid work at the head of this article, 
entitled Christian My^ticism^ issued from his pen ; two 
volumes only have as yet appeared. Its object is to reveal 
“ the glory of God in his saints,” to explain, illustrate, and 
classify all the various supernatural phenomena of the mystical 
life. The extent of erudition, and depth of reflection, it 
displays, have enhanced, if possible, the author's reputation ; 
while the warm and fervent piety which pervades it, proves a 
man far advanced in the ways of interior perfection. 

M. Gorres was early united in marriage to a lady of one of 
the most rt'spectable families at Coblentz; she has been long 
distinguished as well for her great talents, as fervent piety. 
Several children have been the issue of this marriage.*^ Among 
them we may name Guido Gbrres, a young man of extraor- 
dinai’v talents and attainments, known by his beautiful lives 
o\' Nicholas von der T'Vae^ and 77/e Maid of Orleans, and who 
bids fair to tread in the glorious footsteps of his father. 

Such is the brief memoir oi this illustrious man, as we have 
been enabled to compile it, partly from a meagre notice in 
the Con versa tion\s Lexicon, and partly from the oral decla- 
rations of some of his most respectable countrymen and con- 
temporaries. 

We have selected the work which stands first at the head of 
our article, because it is not only the most remarkable and 
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mobl intercstin<r of all the author’s political writings, but 
the one best calculated to give the English reader an insight 
into his historical and political pr'nciples. Tliis work is, 
di^ndgd into four parts, the philosophic introduction — the 
past — the present — and the future. The first part contains 
the g^meral principles wnich guide the author in his his- 
torital speculations. It has the fault of great obscurity, 
'^riie second and third parts ai'e. devoted to considerations 
on the historical career of the various I'^uropean nations 
in past and present times; and the fourth part to specu- 
lations on their future destinies, particularly those of Ger- 
many. This method is in our opinion defective, as it 
unavoidably leads to repetitions, and to arbitrary divisions of 
things in themselves inseparable. Hence in our review of 
this work, we have followed the ethnot graphical rather than 
the chronological method adopted by the author. Passing 
over the philosophic introduction, we shall commence with 
the second part. 

“ Tlie present,” says Gorros, “in all its commotions, in all its strug- 
gle's and revolutions, in ail its desolation and all its liopos, is tin? work 
uft\>o great eatastrot)lies, wldcli in tlie natural course of liistory 
have s])ruug out of that mighty conflict between the spiritual and 
secular [)owers, which ended in tluj destruction of the Middle 
Age. ]><)th the combatants had come out of tlie struggle mortally 
wounded : the most vital parts of European society were aftected 
by their disorder; the old mode of life could no longer eontiniui; 
great crises must ensue, and by tliese the regeneration of the 
deranged organ I mu must be worked out.” — p. 12.5. 

Many causes contributed to produce these crises in the 
Churcli, before they could allect the constitution of the state. 
The intercourse between the we.st and east, promoted by the 
crusades, and the pilgrimages which they facilitated — the 
resuscitation of Gi’ecian literature and art in the fifteenth 
century — the discovery of the magnet at Amalfi, and the 
knowledge of new worlds to which that discovery led — and 
lastly, the invention of printing, which promoted so rapid a 
circulation of ideas — all these events, as \hey enlargc'd .so i)i o- 
digioiisly the boundaries of science, were calculated to make 
the human mind intoxicated with its sudden success, and 
throw it off its equilibrium, were it not supported by strong 
religious faith, love and humility. 

But while the domain of science was lliiis extending, faith 
was losing its ground. A dry, critical temper, produced by 
the degenerate sehola.sticism of the latter part of the Middle 
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Age, in necking after the letter, lost the spirit and object of 
religious institutions. That fine synibolisin, which hovers 
, round even the most insignificant usages, eluded the coarse- 
j less of its touch. " ' , , 

This spirit unfortunately found an aliment in the abuses and 
disorders existing in the Church in the declining {>eriod of 
tlie Middle Age. The long subjection of the popes to the 
h'rench sovereigns, during their abode at Avignon, the political 
intrigues of which meir court, there, h^^carne the theatre — the 
scandalous contentions between rival aspirants for the papacy 
during the Great Schism^ whereby ecclesiastical discipline 
was so fearfully relaxed, and pontifical authority so degraded 
in public estimation, — the immoral lives and crafty policy of 
S)Ome pontifis, the worldly-minded spirit and worldly engage- 
ments of many members of the episcopal body,— the cor- 
ruption which spread among all classes of society, and reached 
evt‘n the sacred inclosure of monasteries, many of whose 
members, forgetful of the duties of tlieir state, were sunk in 
ignorance and luxurious sloth — such, according to our author, 
were the causes which led to the Reformation. 

Jn the state, great changes were taking place, which might 
become beneficial or hurtful, ' according to the good or evil 
spirit which pervaded society. The discoven’y of the new' 
world, by furnishing Europe with such an abundance of the 
precious metals, had given an extraordinary impulse to com- 
mercial enterprise, diffused wealth more generally among the 
trading and manufacturing classes, and raised up in many • 
[>lacc3 a mojiied aristocracy in opposition to the old landed 
nobility. The invention ol’ gunpowder, by rendering personal 
valour aud ni’owess less necessary, had changed the face of 
war; while by facilitating the extension of the use of arms 
to the burgesses and peasantry, it tended to lessen the mili- 
tary importance of tlie nobles. ^ 

M. Giirres observes truly, that from the sixteenth century 
to the close of the eighteenth, the internal political condition 
of every country, wf^s afiected by the form and course which 
the Reformation assumed within it; and that all the great 
changes in society have sinct stood in close connexion with 
that great religions revolution. He illustrates this truth by 
the example of England, France, and Germany. 

He now proceeds to take a rapid liistorical survey of the 
past and present condition of the five principal European 
countries, France, Italy, England, Spain, and Russia, reserv- 
ing his own country for the concluding portion of his work. 
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Our author shows, that of all European kingdoms, France 
was the one where the old Christian co'istitution of the three 
estates had been soonest undermined, and absolute monarchy 
had (Jbtilined the firmest consistency. 4 he caj)ital here early 
asserted a marked superiority over the provinces, whether 
in a^oolitiSal or intellectual point of view. In the course of 
the Middle Ages the great fiefs had been by force of arms and 
the arts of a refined policy, brought into complete subjection 
to the French crown. Many among the French nobility had 
es[)oused the Reformation from the same motives which had 
induced the princes of Germany, to wit, a desire to enrich 
themselves with the spoils of the Church, and to become more 
independent of the power of the crown. The issue of the 
civil wars produced by this great event, enabled the court 
more easily to strip the barons of their political rights ; or by 
the allurements of its pleasures, to draw many among them 
from their patrimonial estates, and thus deprive them of ilieir 
local importance. 

4'he high dignitaries of the Church were bestowed too 
exclusively on member? of noble families, and from this cause 
as well as from the Galilean doctrines, which while they loosed 
the bonds of connexion with the Holy See, favoured the en- 
croachments of tlie secular power, on ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and at the same time inculcated the principle of passive obedi- 
ence in political matters, the majority of French ecclesiastics, 
from the latter part of Lewis tlie Fourteenth’s reign down 
to the revolution, were more blindly devoted to absolute 
[)owerthan tiie Catholic clergy of any other European country. 
The clerical and aristocrjitic orders being thus shackled, new 
restraints must be discovered for the third estate, daily rising 
as it was in wealth and intelligence, and in the consciousiu*ss 
of its own importance. These restraints were devised by 
multiplying the numbers, and regulating the operations, of a 
host of civil functionaries, (a true Baraancratlr^ which founded 
by the old monarchy, bedame afterwards, in the hands of 
the revolutionists, such a formidable engim? of power) : by 
the institution of a jealous scrutinizing police force, trained 
in the most artificial system of subordination ; and by the 
establishment of a multitude of financial agents, who under 
the name Far me rs-genernU became the true blood suckers 
of the nation. Yet it must not be supposed that this system 
of centralization could be enforced but by slow degrees, and 
without encountering the most formidable obstacles. 
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“Tlirsc wore to be found,’' says our author, “ in j)rovinciaI peculi- 
arities, in various local laws, in diversely actjuired privileges, in tlui 
rights of particular corporations, the influence of municipal com- 
munities, the workings of earlier institutions, the resistance of 
historical recollections, the power of usage and habit, the hostility 
of deep-rooted customs and manners, the pride of self-conscious 
independent feeling and the reaction of knowledge anS tale.it.” — 
p. 11-8. 

M. Gorres next describes, with fearful force, the moral and 
political corruption of France in ibe course of the eighteenth 
century. The causes which led to the awful catastroplie that 
convulsed the close of that century, are set forth with the most 
masterly condensation in the following passage. 

“ The people, wlio, reduced to the greatest political insignificance, 
had hoen converted into mere mummies, valued only for the revenue 
they afforded, began now to count themselves, and discovenuJ that 
their “name was legion,” and that consequently power resided 
with tliem, if they would only keep united. No legal organ now 
remained to represent and regulate that popular opposition, and to 
divert discontent : the old estates of the monarchy had fallen into 
<lesuetud(; ; and tin; Parliaments, although^hey wore respectable and 
independent, and amid the general corruption liad pix served in an 
acbriirable degree their character unsullied, yet constituted, with 
their right of onregistration, but a far too accidental, extraneous, 
and broken opposition, wdiicli however it niiglit prevtmt partial evil, 
was incapabh; of (vstablisliing any thing satisfactory. On this 
account the newly-awakenod opposition had recourse to that si'crct 
civil war of nations against government, which inort; than a century 
ago j)rcce(Ietl the great explosions of our time. The first piouoi'rs 
of tlie revolution were those bauds of smugglers, armed w ith craft 
and violence, in whom the people of modern times first enounced 
tlic tliouglitof resistance to oppression, and in whom the elrnitmtary 
sclujol of' revolt was first organized, • 

“The more the civil functionaries pored over their papers, and, 
estranged from- life, dwelt in their own [)cculiar, ’•not fantastic 
imleed, but still fictitious world, the more did tlie real wa)rld eman- 
ci|)ate itself from tlieir influence and control. While they admi- 
nistered their protocols, the world gradually learned to govern itself; 
tlic events, wJiieh they thought to guide, they only enregistered; 
and wdiilc they laboriously trove to set their tables in order, disorder 
without inoix'ascd more and more, and licentiousness w axed stronger 
the more evident became their impotence to avert it. To the tor- 
rent of selfish motives, which liad early polluted the good cause 
of freedom and justice, religion could oppose but a powerless 
resistance ; for the secret of courtiers, that it was formed onl}" to 
beguih* sim])licity, had got abroad among the people. The Church 
liad fallen iu public estimation, since many of its high ])rclates liad 
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been drawn into the ])l(‘asiires of the court, and hatl taken part in all 
the turpitude of its policy. The many examples of g ’(\it virtue, ge- 
nuine piety, and solid learning, which thecltigy constantly exhibited, 
sank ^nt^ the back ground, in the frivolous Tnetro}>olis at least, 
before the frivolity, to wliich a large portion oV their })ody were 
addicted, jflic public morals, corrupted as they were from the high 
to tlitil#wer classes of society, abjured the aid of the clergy : in the* 
dissolution of all the principles of justice aud morality, nought 
remained unconsumed, save the consuming power itself — wit, which 
now not as a creative, but as a destroying spirit, brooded over the 
abyss. The literati, who had formerly gone to court, now, after 
having there finished their schooling, turned to the ja ople and 
preached to them another doctrine — of the God who residc^d in 
matter, of the Heaven to be found in the senses, of morality that 
consisted in cunning, and of the felicity that voluptuous indulgence 
afforded ; and that all beside was the vain deception and jugglery 
of priests, wdiether at court or in tin; Church. That warm gejiial 
view of the Middle Age, which, in the same way as antiquity ga^^e 
life to mountains, springs, and trees, looked on the state in all its 
members and parts as a thing endued with vitality, and procured for 
them, as so many essential personalities, love and attachment ; that 
warm ennobling view^ h^d long since passcid away. In room of 
this, the doctrine of political materialism had descended from the 
high to the low(;r regions of society, and for warm life had substi- 
tuted cold abstractions, cyphers, and rigid geometrical forms, w Inch 
cut sharply into jfrivatc life; and for such dead abstractions it w^as 
impossible to feel affection. 

“ The portion of the nobility tl^gtsank into degeneracy at court, 
incurred the contempt of the people. The better part, who n'siding 
on their cstat(‘s, still cultivated many ancient virtues, w(Te, as Jiolding 
extensive landed possessions in the face of grinding poverty, objects 
of hatred ; and their consideration w^as undermined by the arrogance 
and ever increasing wealth of the monied class. Tims all l)()nds 
wore relaxed, in proportion as the inward expansion of all relations 
increased. Authority sometimes, with a good-natured imprudence, 
assisted in the* destruction ; sometimes terrified, struggled against it 
in impotent opposition, by means of her police and bastilles, and then 
again sent her armies over the Atlantic, in order to visit in America 
the school of freedom. I'lms all was prepared for the stroke ; and 
Avhen the same want of money, which through the iudulgcmcies had 
led to the Reformation, necessitated the convocation of the three 
estates, the Revolution broke out.'* — pp. 158-lGl. 

We have seen with what sagacious accuracy, witli Avbat 
forcible colouring, this mighty master has depicted France 
of the eighteenth century. Let us see now, how with a few 
vigorous strokes he pourtrays revolutionary France from 1789 
to 1792. 
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“ A strong bulwark of tlio old order of tilings wer(‘ the grc^at pos- 
sessions in the hands of the clergy. Tliis outwork must first he 
stormed, in order tliat out of its ruins a new system of projierty, and 
a new revolutionary interest, might be created. On tlv3 jrJCount 
they were immediately seized ; and to render them moveable pro- 
perty, paper money was without delay hypothecated ripon them'. 
As property had been congregated in those great masse'j ;* so by 
tradition, likewise, a treasure of science, of observation, and experi- 
ence, had been collected in the laws, in the maxims of administration, 
and in the principles of jurisprudence. Even this collection was 
dispersed, and in lieu of it a second paper money, composed of new 
theories and abstract principles, was created for ihe guidance of the 
future. In the same way, by the surrender of a portion of indi- 
vidual liberty, for the securer preservation and freer developement 
of the remainder, a like social deposit had been entrusted to 
tlie hands of authority ; and this maintained society in its ac- 
eiistomed order. This deposit was now, with the overthrow of 
authority, scattered to the winds; ami in the written constitirtion 
a third papier money was established. Thus was the great bank 
blown up, which had preserved the public property of the nation, 
that had been lodged in it ; every individual was now' hd’t to the 
exercise of his own energy, his owm property,' and Ins owm activity. 
In this spirit were the several orders of the state reduced to ecpiality ; 
the corpoiations dissolved ; all distinctions of rank and honorary 
designation annihilated ; even the ancient divisions of provinces 
were aliolished, and in their room new mathematical ones instituted. 
Thus was tlio work of destruction successfully accomplished; but 
in the tfisk of reconstruction, greater difliculties soon prtscuited 
themselves." —pp. 1 

If the indulgence of the reader will only make allowance 
for the delective medium of our translation, he may, j)erhaps, 
fancy he hears in the following passage the voice of Edmund 
llurke thundering from his tomb: 

“As after the total extirpation of all existing institution.s, nothing 
more* remained standing— no fundamental law' - no heii'ditary usages 
— no customs - no strong rallying-poiiit — nought, but that universal 
<;orro.sive principle of dissolution, by which everything was destroyed ; 
so an universal amirehy must ii<'ce.ssarily precede i*very eonstruetion, 
and this again must begin by degrees, and witli many aboitive and 
again destroyed formations, to those monsters wdiieh emerged from 
old ( 'haos, prior to the; regular creation, and wdios(‘ images according 
to anrient tradition w ere preserved on the walls of the temple of 15elu'«, 
With that great national bank, of which we have sj)okeii, was broken 
open in the metropolis the depot of all the vices and crinu^s u hich had 
been areumiilate(l by the licentiousness of manners, the infidelity, the 
moral degradation, and general corruption of tlu* n})per classes; and 
as a bale of goods, incautiously opened, may spread pt'stileuee 
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through a uholo cojinfry, so tJic moral contagion wiis Jicre rapidly 
diirusod througli the too .‘susceptible mass. ^Vlion in tho circus, tlio 
dcn^. of the wild bcMstswero unbarred, they rushed headlong into tho 
arena ;^o til thft furious, blood-thirsty, treacherous, knavish, malicious, 
rash, and violent impulses of nature, let loose from their chains, 
devoi^i’cd etch other. In the midst of this frenzy, the Lord came 
down, aTid judged first tho crimes of the despotism of many centuries. 
As the generations of mc'n are responsible in their several links for 
each others’ misdcicds ; so here fate struck the most innocent, tlu' 
most benevolent in the whole line of princes ; that, after tlie most 
fearful trials, he should bleed for all those on whose corpsi^s only the 
sentence \^as now executed, lint then the judge took into account 
this now debt of blood, and gave fidl \cngeance to all the pjissions. 
'J'hen began tliat savage civil war, which, whihi the sword without 
destroyed its victims, ])reycd within on the entrails of the state; and 
this fiv'uzy of faction w^as infiamed again by its own slaver to mwv 
blood-thirstim ss. The very elements of nature, burning, as it would 
seem, with a like fury as the social elements, must in a d(‘g»’e(* 
become instruments of death; and iron, fire, and water, devoured 
their victims. TeiTorisni raged with her drownings and lier shootings, 
her proscriptions and confiscations, her maxiinaw, requisitions^ and 
universal plunder; public^bankruptcy and famine closed the prot;cs- 
sion of the furies/’ — jjp. J 68-1 70. 

Ill the terrorism of 1793, anarchy reached its exlreiiiu 
term. A reaction was now to come, which after precipitating 
society in the opposite extreme of despotism, was gradually to 
bring it back 4o tliat happy ipedium, where, as our author 
justly observes, political freedom and stability can alone be 
found. The weak vacillating government of the Directory pre- 
pared ibe way for that military despotism, whose powerful 
spell could alone put down the demons of the revolution. In 
the person of one despot, anarchy became concentrated. The 
Church re-established for mere jmlitical purposes — tlie admi- 
nistrative c<"Wtralization of the old regime elaborated with still 
more systematic refmeinent — a system of public education, in 
which religion liad small part, conducted according to cold, 
selfish and exclusive principles, fitted only to. convert a people 
into the most abject tools of tyranny — lastly, foreign warfare 
[)ermancntly organized, in order to avert tlie^^vils of domestic 
strife. Such was the policy of Napoleon. And yet this man, 
with all his crimes, and with all the mischief which he inflicted 
on the world, was an instrument in the hands of divine Provi- 
dence for accomplishing no inconsider«able good. One of the 
bitterest reproaches, perhaps, whicli posterity will make him, 
was the good which he omitted to do. When at the hands of the 
sovereign pontiff’ he received the imperial crown, what a noble 
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mission was presented to him. To erect anew the ruined altars 
of religion — to restore to the Church the freedom necessary 
to enable her to achieve lier sublime task of the morijl and 
intellectual regeneration of France — to heal, as Tar as ih him 
lay, the wounds of the revolution — appease the ani^jposities of 
faction — reconcile, by an equitable compromise, the old dlaims 
of property with rec.ently acquired interests^and to consoli- 
date order and liberty in his country, by the establishment of 
a sound representative system, accompanied with all those 
municipal institutions which are its necessary appendages ; — 
these are the blessings which Napoleon might have conferred 
on his country, — which, had he so conferred them, would have 
entitled him to the lasting gratitude and admiration of posterity. 
Ihit the hopes which some measures of his earlier policy had 
called forth, were soon blasted by the insatiable ambition, the 
remorseless cruelty, the systematic oppression of his subjects, 
and the inqiioiis crusade against the Church, which marked 
the course of his reign. 

The imperial despotism has been characterized by M. 
Gbrres with his usual felicity. On tht> Jiourbon restoration — 
on the blessings and advantages which it ofTered to France — 
on the many and various obstacles which it had to encounter 
— on the errors which many of its partisans committed, — our 
author has admirable reflections, which derive an additional 
force and interest from the events of recent yeai;^. Happy had 
it been for Fj’ance — happy for the world at large — had men, 
imbued with the religious and political principles of Corres, 
been intrusted with the mighty work of the social re-organiza- 
tion of that great country. Our limits will only permit us to 
cite the following passage, which, however short, may furnish 
our readers with a clue to his principles of policy. 

“ Ihit caliimess and moderation are essential to thti. government ; 
and if it will only guide the helm of state with steady prudence, 
avoiding every extreme, honestly satisfying every just claim of tlie 
age, repelling witli^ firmness all injustice and violence, indulging in 
no reaction or abuse of power, executing only what is absolutely 
necessafy, never anticipating the future, nor obstinately clinging to 
the})ast,it will succeed in i)ronioting, by the re-establishinent of con- 
fidence, the re-establishment of mutual good-will. But France can 
never obtain a tmCy solid, and salutary freedom^ till her communes 
shall he emancipated,” — p. 223, 

The able minister, M. de Villcile, now admits, that the 
withholding of municipal rights from France, was the great 
error of his administration. Indeed, the three great deside- 
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rata of France, were municipal institutions, freedom of the 
Church, and a^sound, solid, and Chrisliji' system of education ; 
and tlK\s^ together with the Charter of 1814, would, we think, 
in tlicvcourse of time, have established religion, the throne, and 
the popular? liberties, on a secure basis. 

Frbra France our author passes to modern Italy, and 
describes the marvellous, th#sublime> destinies of the Italian 
nation, in a passage, wlicre the elevation of thought is equalled 
only by the rnagnificence of the eloquence. We, however, 
must regret our inability to find space for its insertion. 

After describing the character of the Italians, M. Gorres 
enteis into an interesting parallel between them and the Ger- 
mans. The ])oints of resemblance, and the points of diversity, 
in the moral and intellectual qualities of the two nations, iji 
their historical career and political destinies, their achieve- 
ments of the past, and their prospects of the future, are all 
traced with the most felicitous skill. The comparison between 
German and Italian art is {)articularly interesting. 

England comes next under consideration ; and this section 
of the work is one of the best executed. He commences by 
observing, that the English character combines many of the 
opposite qualities of the French and German. This combina- 
tion he ascribes to the mixture of races that first settled in these 
islands, and to the various invasions of tlie Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans, that in a greater or less degree infused into our 
veins new currents of blood. 

There arose,” says he, “a new language, in whicJi tlu; Anglo- 
Saxon, Germanic, and Gaelic elements were connected and ijiter- 
woveii witli eacli other, in the same degree as those elements were 
found in the national character, in the manners, feelings, and con- 
stitution ; in such a manner, however, as Catholic Ireland appears 
pre-eminently Gaelic, the Presbyterian Lowlands of Sciotland pr(!- 
eniinently Ciermanlc, and England as tlie reconciling medium 
between the two.” — p. 226 ’. 

We doubt whether the origin, the growtli, and the vicissi- 
tudes of the British constitution, have ever been tracej:! with 
such admirable perspicuity and masterly condensation, as in 
the following passage, whose extreme interest will, we trust, 
be an apology for its length. , 

“In this policy,” says our author, “and true to this two-fold cha- 
racter, tlie British coristitutioji has grown up like an alluvial moun- 
tain, through the gradual inundation of ages. The old kingdom of 
the Anglo-Saxons was in all its parts constituted according to tlie 
principles of Germanic freedom ; in thi§ the rights of the people 
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w(Tr fully secured, by their participation in the Wittenagemots, But 
^vhen at the Coinpiest the right of the sword had triumphed over th<‘ 
rights of man, the Saxons beeamc the bondsmen of the Normans ; 
th(i conquerors appropriated to themselves their liberties, ai/d iAmosed 
on them, with tin* yoke of conquest, the whole burden of the s(?rvic(*s 
and obligations of a vanquished people, leaving them onl^ the v^joy- 
merit of a few sparing ly-coneeded riglits. Upon this substi*atum of 
a race, despoiled of all indcpcndencF^ the conqueror organi7.ed the 
victorious class as as(;eond and superior nation, in a manner to enable 
them always lo hold the former in subjeetion ; for as, according to 
the principles of the fc'udal system, the indep*'ndence of the vassals 
was combin(;d with their duty of service, the whole body possessing 
the propel ty of the land, resembled an army, ready, at the first sum- 
mons, for battle. In this order of things, the crown became the 
predominant principle ; the clergy and the nobility, who, in the fiefs, 
possessed nearly equal shares, were so closely connected with the 
crown, that in them the principle of independence was far outweighed 
by that of servitude ; — a servitude which in the last degree; pressed 
with undivided weight on the mass of the subjugated people. 

The prince, at once superior feudal lord, and the wealthiest landed 
projirietor, supreme judge in peace, and general in war, — in his exe- 
cutive ])ower coniph'tely unfettered, and in his legislative restrained 
only by the counsel of his prelates and barons assembled in the 
feudal parliament, — the prince obtained, in this order of things, the 
most decided preponderance ; and thus was the monarch iai principle 
developed in this constitution, and continued to flourish ; wJiile tin* 
aristocratic and hierarchic elements, during the first century and a 
lialf which followed tlu* Conquest, u^ere b(;ing slowly consolidated. 
But when, in the person of the tyranniecal, cowardly, unsteady, and 
capricious John, this monarchial principle had degenerated into an 
unbridled despotism ; when the tyrant had by his cowardice lost the 
French provinces ; then, in order to get absolved from Papal excom.- 
munieation, had bound himself as a vassal to the court of Rome, 
and had, at the same time, by his oppression incurred the hatred of 
the people, — the clergy, indignant alike at the pretensioijs of the Pope, 
and the violence of the King, formed that confederacy of the Barons 
which at last wrung from the tyrant Magna Chnrta, This Charter, 
which had reference to an elder one of Henry 1, as the latter had 
to one still more ancient, founded more immediately the liberty and 
independence of the Church and the aristocracy; and, at the same 
time, by the concession of some liberties to the commonalty, paved 
the way for its total emancipation. Under tlie protection of these 
liberties, the second, or aristocratic element of the constitution, at- 
tained such a development, that, under the weak reign of Henry III, 
and in the council of the twenty-four Barons, it rapidly grew to an 
oligarchy, which, as the clergy almost entirely withdrew from secular 
affairs, completely arrogated to itself the kingly prerogatives. In 
the civil war, which was enkindled in consequence of these preten- 
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sioris, tho people, who had lon^ hoj^iin to feel their numbers and 
their strerifijth, gained an increase of infliu , ^e; and, as the cities had 
fought ^)r the r>ligarcliy, tlieir deputies were sumnionod bj" it to 
ParliJirient for the first time. 

“Whei'^by the first Edward’* energy, the triumvirate was broken, 
the «!on(]ucror perceived the change of times, and the utter desue- 
tude the feudal system. In order to counterbalaiiee the higher 
nobility, he directed the inferior nobles (the Barones minores) to 
elect tiieir representatives according to counties ; and the cities also 
to send their deputies to Parliament. These at first sat in one 
ehandxT, united with the Peers ; but, soon fis tlie growing impo- 
verishment of the inferior nobility approximated them nearer to tlie 
ranks of the Commons, daily increasing as they were in w(;allh, tliey 
botli separated from tlie Peers, and, in .siij)port of the crown, formed 
a distinct chamber. And thus now the third, or cie.oioc ratio element, 
was legally introduced into tho constitution ; and thereby the old 
* Germanic race, that had been subjugated by the Norman conquerors, 
emerged from opjiression, and began to re as.sert its ancient and 
long-withheld rights. Tliese claims becanie the more irresistible, in 
proportion as, in the progress of time, the infiuence of the third 
estate in England, as in every other country, bc^gan to increase ; 
while the power of the hierarchy and tho aristocracy declined, and 
in proportion as the crown, in its foreign wars, needed tlie good-will 
of the (’ominous. But wdien, in consequence of the opinions 
broached by the reformers, the inferior liierarehy was destroyed, the 
upper hierarchy convulsed to its foundation, and its power in a great 
degree usurped by the third estate, arrogance, according to the 
natural order of things, necessarily ensued ; and in the grand rebel- 
lion whieli now' folh)W"ed, the democratic element became in ifs turn 
exerusively predominant, as the others had once bec'ii. AfttT this 
Jiad run tlirough all the stages of the wildest and most unbridled 
anarchy in religion, as well as politics, afttw it had let loose all the 
frenzy of the passions, put in practice the most extravagant theories, 
and at last dragged royalty to the scaffold, this democracy was tigain, 
in its turn, ooerced by a fanatic despotism. And when now' the 
flames of fire had been extinguished in floods of water, an equitable 
compromise was, after the accession of the new dynasty, concluded 
in the Hill of Rif/hts, which lias since formed tha constitution of the 
country.” — pp. 229-33. 

After describing the several parts of the British constitu- 
tion, the crown, the clergy, the aristocj-acy, and the com- 
mons, and showing liow each conduces to the security and 
well-being of the other, our autlior sums up its merits in the 
following beautiful passage. 

“ Thus it has been,” says he, “ with this constitution, whose origin 
coincides with the origin of the nation ; ^hich in its rights and duties 

VOL. VI. — NO. XI. E 
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passed from the Anglo-Saxon time to the Danish and the Norman 
periods, in regular transmission and gradual development; beeanio in 
the Magna Char ta a written law, which, more than thirty times rati- 
fied and sworn to, kept constant pace with the progress of thti ntition, 
passed through a fearful revolutionary dissolution, and so has come 
down to the present generation. It is with reason regardecl an 
eternal, indissoluble compact, concluded between past and future 
generations — as the compact of compacts; consequently, tlie source 
of all special contracts ; — an entail, which, like life and property, has 
been bequeathed by ancestors, and is to be transmitted to pos- 
terity.” — p. 236. 

The passage we have cited must be gratifying to every 
Briton, and to none more than to the British Catholic, who 
looks on the national constitution, not only as the })alladium 
of his country’s rights, but as a glorious nionurncnt of his 
forefathers, whose wisdom founded, and whose courage and * 
perseverance defended and supported it. When a late Lord 
High Chancellor used to speak of its essential Protestant ism^ 
he little thought he was bestowing liis eulogies on one of the 
most Catholic constitutions in Europe ; for our own England, 
with all her Protestant zeal, hjis preserved more of what may 
be political Catholicism^ than almost any othej- country. 
The British constitution isonly a noble surviving monument of 
the old constitution of the three estates, common to almost 
every European kingdom in the Middle Age. And what a 
mysterious analogy has this form of government with that of 
the church, where the Papacy corresj)onds to royalty, episco- 
pacy to aristocracy, and the inferior clergy to the Commons; 
where the diocesan synod answers to the municipal corpora- 
tion, the provincial council to the assembly of the more local 
or provincial states, and the general council to the extraordi- 
nary convocation of the estates of all parts of the realm. 

“ Popery and arbitrary power,” forsooth ! The Church abhors 
ail arbitrary measures. Look at her canon law, that model 
of judicial equity and wisdom f See with what care and pre- 
cision she has defined the ecclesiastical rights and duties of her 
ministers. See with what wise solicitude she watches over 
their interests ; providing that none, whether occupying the 
higli or the inferior grades of her ministry, should be deprived 
of their charge or office, without undergoing a regular trial, 
conducted according to the forms, and subject to the condi- 
tions, prescribed in her code. 

It is remarkable that this states-constitution, the noble child 
of Catholicism, declined in Europe, in proportion as the au- 
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thority of religion waxed feebler, and Papal ijifluence in poli- 
tical matters was abridged. About tbc same period, Henry 
VII in England, Ferdinand the Catiiolic in Spain, and, still 
inoj^, ^-.ewis XI in France, imderinined the liberties of their 
subjects^ and laid the founflations of the modern absolutism. 
'I'lj^e^ came the Reformation, to accelerate the march of des- 
potism. For this religious revolution, by the civil commotions, 
conspiracies, and rebellions, which everywlierc attended its 
course — by the great change it produced in the relations of 
the ecclesiastical order towards other branches of the slate — 
by the anarchic doctrines it proclaimed in some places, and 
the servile maxims it avowed in others, ended in establishing 
either the arbitrary power of the prince, or the absolute autho- 
rity of the multitude. 

It is also to be observed, that the popular licence and 
anarchy, which in so many countries the Reformation gave 
birth to, tended to inspire Catholic princes with an undue 
jealousy of their j)rerogatives, and a dread and distrust of 
their subjects; and sometimes afforded them an opportunity, 
and sometimes furnished them with a plea, for circumscribing 
the popular liberties. 

The old cry of an insane bigotry, Popery and arbitrary 
power,” might well be retorted on the Reformation, and was 
supremely absurd in this country, where our free constitution 
was well nigh subverted by the Protestant Tudors and the 
Protestant Stuarts. It is vain to talk of the catholicity of 
King James II. That unfortunate^ but well-meaning j>rince^ 
was the victim, not only of an ivaprudent religious zeal, hut 
also of those arbitrary principles of government which he in- 
herited from his Protestant ancestors. 

The Revolution of 1688 restored the nation to the enjoy- 
ment of that political freedom which it had possessed under 
the Catholfc Plantageiiets — a freedom which, of course, received 
many improvements from the lapse of ages, and the progress 
of civilization ; but underwent some deteriorations also, as, if 
this were the place, it would not be difficulf to show. 

The populace of our great manufacturing towns, are repre- 
sented by our author, with reason, as sunk in the most hori iblc 
moral degradation, and as concentrating in themselves all the 
animal passions of the nation. I'heir minds being constantly 
embittered by the spectacle of the most grinding poverty, in 
the face of the most arrogant wealth, this class comprises the 
most dangerous and inflammable materials fora revolutionary 
combustion, 

• E 2 
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On ilie debateable ground of party-politics in this country, 
we shall, for obvious reasons, forbear following our author. 
Yet, without, we hope, giving oifence to any class of politicians, 
we may venture to observe that M. Gorres's opinions, ^ig^mlly 
confirmed as they have been by the experience of recent years, 
are well entitled to the dispassionate consideration of Englrjh- 
men of all political parties. He concludes his observations on 
England, with expressing his conviction, that this country, 
like almost every other in Enro^>e. wanted statesmen of a true 
and enlightened moderation of principles : and that a party 
adverse to all political concession, was oppo.ed by another, 
whose pretensions were unlimited. 

M. Gorres does ample justice to the aptitude of the British 
intellect for poetry, history, oratory, and natural seiejice; but 
want of spac(' forbids us to dwell on this part of his work, — the 
more so indeed, as throughout this article it has been our 
intention to point out our author’s opinions on the indltlcal 
rather than the intellectual characteristics of the various 
European nations. S})ain passes next under review ; and her 
historical destinies are thus powerfully described, 

“ When the CJermaiis obtained the dominion of this country, tiny 
surprised its inliahitauts in a state of great internal discord ; and four 
(ioriuanic nations divided among themselves the booty so easily 
obtained. For conturic's that Visigoth kingdom flourished in its 
mountain independence, till the Saracens landed, and by treaeliery 
became masters of (he country. Then the energy of the nation Hew 
to those Northern Pyrenees, and from thence carried on a struggle 
witli the invaders, which, enkindled by all the passions of hatn'd and 
jealousy, and by all the fervour of religious zeal, lasted (a thing un> 
exampled in history) for eight hundred years ; till at last indexible 
constancy was crowned with victory ; thougli the manners, feelings, 
and language of the con(|uerors, received, from a long intercourse 
with the conquered, a strong oriental tinge. In this state of constant 
exertion, shut oiit from the rest of Europe, and combating on its 
own soil for all the goods of life, thci national eharactcu’ thus neces- 
sarily assumed a peculiar form. All the energies of a nature, still 
more noble than that of the Italians, directed without intermission 
towards one object, and not, as among the latter, dissipated in every 
direction, must needs in their concentration have given a ])eculiar 
stamp to the national character, such as wo find not to the same 
extent among any other people. As the struggle with the African 
Atlantides, by its long duration, formed an entire, eventful, mighty, 
and connected history— a powerful drama, complete in its three 
unities, and terminated in itself, moving perpetually around those 
two great subjects, religion and country ; so the rcinembranco of 
these events, in proportion jis resistance called forth all the national 
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energies, struck deeper roots in all the affections of the nation, and 
determined its peculiar moral physio<rnomy. Hence, religion, 
coiintry, afid the reminiscriiice of the pa.>t, like soul, body, and the 
life#^\4icI^ is the result of both, became the Penates on the domestic 
altar, and the heir-looms in the national sanctuary. To this soil, for 
Avhich tiley had S(» warmly combated, and which they had fertilized 
wUlc'their blood, the nation turned all their affections. They had 
shufe it up in tll^ir heart with all its powers, and tlius had they 
become a home-bred people, quite the reverse of the Northerns, who 
with tht'ir constant love of migration, settled in every region, and 

like* I'irds of passage, everywhere followed the spring Even 

their faith has assumed the same specific character. While among 
tin* Italians religion possesses a sort of epical o))jectivity, aiming at 
tin; dominion of the world ; it is with the Spaniards quite subjective, 
and with a lyrical (‘iithusiasni it has seized upon those burning souls : 
and if it hath not been abh*, as in Italy, to attain that richness of 
out^^ard forms, it has, on the other hand, descended here into the 
inmost depths of human nature, and beeonie the most hidden soul of 
the j)eople. Hence the political authority, which it obeyed, could 
not obtain force, other than as a delegation from above. VVe might 
almost call its eonstilntioii tlioorotie, in which the king, grand 
master at ouec*, and advocate and (*!dest son of the Church, was 
guardian of the (haal, (h'fended by a noble race of heroes, true 
sj)iritual knights, in whom faith devotion, fidelity, honour, constancy, 
and all the chivalrous virtiu's, were united in lioly fellowsliip ; and 
whose mansion, like the Esenrial, at once a monastery, a palace, and 
a eernelry, all the arts of the earth combined to adorn, as the 
Tihtrel, tliat mirror of old Spain, and its most peculiar production, 
so faitJifully pourtrays. — ])p. 215-48. 

Here vve have seen the retired secluded Spain of llie Mid- 
dle Age described. The following beautiful passage pourtrays 
ber, when emerging from her long, yet active and glorious 
retiretnent, she begins to play a more important part in the 
history of the world. 

“ In this niaiiner was tliis people formed ; and thus if stood long, 
like a mighty contemplative recluse, looking tlown from the lu ights 
of its Monts(’rrat on the changeful destinies of the world, and its 
own inteinal deeply agitated life; and proudly disdaining all earthly 
grvatni ss, becaus'* it measured it by a higher standard, and found it 
too petty and insigiiilicant. While all other European nations 
resembled gi’fat horizontal beds, piled one upon the otlier, this 
people alone })reserved its pure primeval character. 4'Jie three 
constituent parts of its character, — fidelity, proud s(*lf-eonsciousness, 
and patriotism, bound together by a firm, unshaken, religious faith, — 
grew into a thick granite. Such a character, suddenly dragged 
from its solitude into the arena of the great world, must now reveal, 
like a lotig shut and suddenly opening bud, all the fulness of its in- 
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ward life, in the same degree as the outward world was disclosed to 
it. This, accordingly, was the case, when in the sixteenth century 
the world was suddenly unbarred to this nation ; and it was as if the 
earth were given it for a foot-stool, and it had receiV^di^the 
proud calling to be its lord and master. And right well did it 
understand the accomplishment of its mission ; and it lilled 
world with the glory of its arms and the splendour of its cx|iloits. 
In this new school was the Spaniard of that age farmed ; belonging 
now to the world, but clinging with an old predilection to his home, 
over whose weal, in peace and in war, his cortes watchedT; ever 
excited to new feats by pious zeal, essaying much and oft-times war 
and adventure; cold at once and violent; quick in love as in honour ; 
grave, stern, nay sullen in his disposition ; generous, magnanimous, 
and steadfast in his conduct ; the fulness of his feelings overflowing 
into his dignified, sonorous, copious, and figurative language.** — 
pp. 249-250. 

The causes which led to the political decline of this interest- 
ing nation, are traced by M. Gorres with masterly power. 
These were, the tide of emigration to the New World, which 
exhausted the mother country — the baneful treasures of 
America, which so far from stimulating industry, promoted 
indolence, and led to the neglect of agriculture — the long 
wars of the sixteenth century, which partaking often of the 
nature of civil and religious strife, embittered and exasperated 
the feelings of the nation, and habituated it to scenes of 
cruelty and oppression — the fatal blow given to the national 
liberties by Philip II, when he set aside the Cortes — and, 
Lastly, the political ascendency of France. To these might 
be added the banishment of the Jews and the expulsion of the 
Moriscoes — measures which, cruel and unjust in themselves, 
were most injurious to Spanish industry and commerce. 

The government of the Spanish Bourbons in the eighteenth 
century, is admirably characterized by our author. 

“ The princes of the ijcav dynasty, by their horrible financial 
operations, lost the confidence of the nation ; ruled it, but struggling 
constantly with its aversions ; exercising uncontrolled sway, yet, like 
all the sovereigns of Jlielast century, remarked for their good-nature; 
diftusing a sort of trivial enlightenment, refining on industry, playing 
with the sciences, and li^hig with the most reckless prodigality. 
CJiidor their sceptre, the old nobility completely fell to the ground, 
the Church declined, the people vegetated in a sort of drunken sleep, 
and gradually lost the remembrance of the past. What has re- 
maim'tl, helped to make up the modern Spaniard ; who living always 
on ancient renown, after ho has lost all the merit, is unwilling to give 
up his high pretensions, and by his demure, pathetic, and fantastic 
demeanour, has not unjustly brought down on himself the nick-name 
of the tragical Gascon.” — p.»253. 
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Our author shows how utterly Napoleon miscalculated the 
character of the Spanish people. Materialist as he was in 
polilicsj he was unable to conceive .tny national resources 
bey^ad a powerful army, a well-equipped fleet, and a w^ell- 
organized administration. Mistaking the imbecility of the 
coyrt fJl’ that of the [people, he ventured on the insane 
attenipt to accomplish a permanent subjugation of their 
country. But long misgoverned as* the Spaniards had been, 
and deprived of much which constituted their ancient great- 
ness, they yet preserved an unfailing source of aid and 
strength, in their holy faith, their ardent patriotism, and 
indomitajble courage. In their struggle against Napoleon, 
in which they rivalled the most glorious deeds of their 
ancestors, and wherein, with the aid of their brave and 
generous allies, they succeeded in achieving the independence 
of their country and of Europe, the natiojial character was 
reinvigorated. Tlie nobility for the most part exhibited the 
same weakness and vacillation as the court. The national 
energy was concentrated in the clergy, the middle class, and 
the peasantry. But, unfortunately, a portion of the middle 
class, imbued with those false political principles which the 
Ju’ench llevolution had promulgated, and which, under the 
nerveless despotism that for a century and a half had ruled 
Spain, were likely to gain ground very easily, checked by 
their perverse policy the noble spring of national patriotism. 
We have seen how much the absolutism of the last century 
thwarted the generous feelings, habits, and convictions, of the 
Spaniards. The democratic Cortes of 1812 was necessarily 
still more inimical to the public spirit. 

“ This constitution of the Cortes, our author well observes, which 
condc'inns the king to servitude, makes him the mere executor of 
dietatefl laws, confines the legislative power to a very artificially 
contrived electoral aristocracy, quite removed from the people ; 
guarantees religion as only something extraneous, merely tolerates 
the Church, and instead of attempting a better distribution of its 
])roj)(irty, violently expels its ministers from thejr possessions ; which 
does not recogni/.o the existence of the nobility, rejects all historical 
recollections, and placing itself in decided opposition to all speeifie, 
local, national, and characteristic peculiarities, undertakes to found 
a new Spain ; this constitution can never, in consecjuence, perma- 
nently maintain its exotic nature in the old Spain."' — p. 257. 

In this work, published seventeen years ago, M. Gorres 
foretold that violent and sanguinary struggles would probably 
ensue, ere the hostile political factions which divided Spain, 
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renouncing their exclusive pretensions and exaggerated 
opinions, would concur in an equitable compromise, calculated 
to insure to that distracted country the blessings of a free 
and stable government. How fearfully have his piAlifetions 
been fulfilled ! If the history of Spain for the last thirty 
years prove anything, it is, that in that country, neithjjrrthe 
effete absolutism of the eighteenth century, nor the irreligious 
democracy of the Cortes of 1812, can ever obtain a permanent 
fooling. The most enlightened uiembers of the monarchical 
party, clerical as well as lay, desire the restoration of their 
ancient Cortes, adapted and enlarged to suit the exigencies of 
the age.* 

It is also consoling to perceive that in the very bosom of 
the Spanish liberals, who have hitherto taken up a position 
of such decided hostility towards the Cliurch, a Catholic 
party has very recently been formed, or rather, is in the 
process of formation : — an event which may exercise the 
most important influence on the future destinies of Spain. 

Our author’s reflections on the Russian Empire are re- 
markably fine. Of these we shall endeavour to give a short 
analysis, interweaving a few remarks of our own. 

The royal power in Russia degenerated, by degrees, from 
a patriarchal authority into the most absolute autocracy, 
devoid of all constitutional check, limited neither by the 
influence of the clergy, nor of the nobles, nor of the people. 
It is since the reign of Ivan Wasiliwn’tsch, at the close of the ' 
fifteenth century, tfiat this autocracy has attained to such a 
fearful developement ; and from that period, its history pre- 
sents the same traits of tyrannic violence, bloody conspiracies, 
and succi'Sbful usurpation, which stain the annals of Asiatic 
despotism. The nobility of Russia, unfired by the love of 
martial glory and adventure, uninspired with the generous 
spirit of freedom, strangers to all intellectual Refinement, 
formed, during the Middle Age, the most decided contrast to 
the Catholic barons of western Europe. Never,” says 
M. Gorres, during the many opportunities which frequent 
changes of dynasty presented, have these nobles had the 
spirit to stand up for a Magna Charta.” But with all this 
servitude, they have ever carried their aristocratic pretensions 

• M. Clausel de Coussergues, a French Royalist of distinction, in a work 
'^vhioh he published in 18‘23, declared, that among the many Spanish Royalists 
whom he met with in the South of France, ho found the most iniluential holding 
the opinion stated in the text. This opinion, it is well known, has gathered 
Hlicngth amid the revolutions which have since convulsed the Fciuiisula. 
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to the most ridiculous excess; and sluil up in a sort of oriental 
caste, have detached themselves from the rest of the commu- 
nity. The same oppression which tiiey endure from their 
czarjl^ fliey inflict upon their serfs, who are sunk to a very low 
degree of moral and political degradation. 

iiijssia received her faith from the missionaries of Byzan- 
tium ; and was, unhappily, drawn into the schism wliicli 
severed the Greek from the Universal Church. Dependent, 
like all schismutical Churches, on the will of the secular 
power, the Russian Church, especially since the time of Ik tor 
the Great, has fallen into the most ignominious servitude. 
Her dogmas have remained dead formularies, possessing littk* 
influence on opinion, on the state, or on science ; and her 
noble ritual, losing its high and touching significancy, has 
degenerated into an empty ceremonial. Ignorance and 
inebriety are the ordinary characteristics of her inferior 
clergy ; and her people, deriving from them little religious 
instruction, are addicted to many superstitions and vices. 

^rhe violent efforts of Peter the Great to engraft on his 
barbarian subjects an off-shoot of European civilization, and 
the abuse which, in the course of the eighteenth century, was 
made of that civilization, are cursorily pointed out by our 
author. He dwells with much satisfaction on the many 
internal reforms and ameliorations, for which Russia is 
indebted to the government of the late Emperor Alexander, — 
anu'Iiorations which confer as much honour on his memory, 
as the zeal and courage wherewith he defended against the 
enemy the independence of his empire. With the following 
passage ^^c must close our extracts frojn this excellent work. 

“ 15y the exertions of this governiiient, tlie higher iiienihers of 
the clerical order have risen in res])cct and dignity, and its inferior 
inoiubers have advanced in knowledge and intelleetual culture; for 
eiglit and fifty seminaries ]jrepare, at thp jiublic cost, young men 
for the service of tlie Church, while six well-endowed Universities 
supply the n<*cessilies of tin; state. In Livonia, Uonrland, anil 
Esthonia, the gradual emancipation of the seris, cornlucted on an 
intelligent plan, is well-nigh completed ; the regulation relative to 
the peasantry lias been established; communal judicatures and 
district eoiirts of justice have been instituted; and in Finland, courts 
of arbitration for diniinisliing the number of law-suits havii been 
introduced. To all peasants in the empire the right has been con- 
ceded of establishing manufactories; a privilege wliich was formerly 
granted only to the nobility, and to the merchants of tin', first and 
second class. TJie example of the crown, exciting among the nobles 
a laudable sjiirit of emulation, they have every v hero exhibited 
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towards their dependants a milder treatment; and throughout the 
whole empire, many of the serfs, by a free contract with their predial 
lords, have been enfranchised. 

The Odnoworzji, as they are calleil, said to be about tw(j,miHions 
in number, enjoy the possession of freedom of person and of estate, 
having the right to sell and acquire property, and are distinguished 
from the nobility only by the obligation of military service. , 

' “ Tjicso, together with the six millions of citizens who dwell in 1800 
cities, and with all the soldiers, whose term of service, limited to 25 
years, has expired, and who then by the laws of the empire are declared 
free^ form the nucleus of an independent third estate, which accord- 
ing to the natural course of things must constauHy increase. And 
as hereby the internal prosperity of the empire is promoted, so its 
external security is guaranteed by that girdle of colonization, wliich 
stretclies from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and wherein has been 
csfablishoil a military caste, according to the principles of the feudal 
system, like to those earlier settlements of Cossacks organized in 
the Ukraine.” — pp. 269-70. 

We should willingly multiply our quotations from this 
important work, but the space which we have already devoted 
to it reminds us that we must proceed to consider a work 
of equal interest, but of a different character. The impor- 
tant political work which we have reviewed was the pro- 
duction of our author’s manhood; we pass to the great 
iheologico-philosophical work, which stands next at the 
head of our article, and is the fruit of his honoured age. In 
the Christian Mysticism the genius of Gbrres shines forth with 
a more tempered splendour — a tone of serener wisdom, and a 
less vehement, but not less persuasive eloquence, pervades the 
book. It is calculated, we think, to form an epoch in the 
history of the Church ; for, in consequence of the false spirit of 
nationalism, diffused by the Reformation, and by the philo- 
sophy of the eighteenth century, — and by whose contagious 
breath even many Catholics were, in a greater or Jess degree, 
affected, the Mystical I’heology has sunk into too general 
neglect and disfavour. Yet is this theology intertwined with 
the very roots of Christianity ; and such neglect, whenever it 
occurs, argues a deadness of the moral sense, a decline of faith, 
and a relaxation of piety. 

Two volumes of the present work* have already appeared; 
and the^ third volume is shortly expected. In the first book 
the author examines the physical structure of man, and the 
various organs through which he is made susceptible of 
mystical influences and opeiutions. This portion of the work 
is extremely difficult and obscure, and to such as are iinac- 
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(uiainted with physiology, for the most part unintelligible. 
The second book proves, that the germ of all Christian 
mysticism is to be found in the Bible ; and traces its progress 
and d^v^lopemcnt through the different ages of the Church, 
showing Ijpw that progress was either retarded or promoted by 
the •xt,ernal destinies of religion. The third book is devoted 
to what the author calls the Purifying Mysticism ; or that 
wherein the appetites of sense, the feelings ol the soul, and the 
faculties of the mind, undergo a sort of ascetic training ; and 
the individual is prepared for entering on the higher degrees 
of mystic contemplation. The fourth book treats of the 
mystical illumination in its first stage, when it has still much 
connexion with the natural objects and with the present state 
of existence ; and tlie fifth book, of the highest degree of ec- 
static illuniination, when the soul is entirely absorbed in con- 
templation of the mysteries of Heaven. Here closes the second 
volume. In the third the author will devote two books to the 
consideration of the Demoniacal Mysticisni. Such is a brief 
outline of this vast work, whereof our limits will permit us to 
review, at present, but a comparatively small portion. As soon 
as the third volume shall appear, we shall make it a point of 
duty to recur to the subject, and devote a lengthened critique 
to the work. 

The difficulty and obscurity of the first book induces us to 
pass it over, especially as it is unnecessary to the elucidation 
of the one to which we shall now more particularly call the 
reader’s attention. We shall in a later review of the work 
have occasion, now and then, to refer to it. The second 
book, the most interesting and important, as it characterizes 
the successive epochs of Christian Mysticism, shall now be 
brought under consideration. 

After describing the physical substratum for Mysticism, 
whetlier of'a good or evil kind, which the human organization 
presents, M. Gorres arrives at the immediate object of his 
enquiries, the Christian Mysticism. He proves that the 
religious Mysticism has its roots in the dogitias of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, and the Redemption. After pointing out 
with great ability the mystical relations in the birth, life, 
death, and resurrection of our Lord, he concludes, veir justly, 
with the following observation : — ^ 

“The beginning, centre, and terra of all Mysticism, load us back 
to the most in\i^ard mystery of Christianity, 'fhey, coiisefjU(JUtly, 
who acknowledge Christianity, yet deny Mysticism, must see how 
they can reconcile tliis contradiction with themsf lvcs.” 

But if our divine Lord, by dcsdbndiiig from heaven, and 
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taking flesh, hath united the earth more closely to heaven, lie 
must needs send down his most precious gifts and graces upon 
those mortals, infirm as they are, wliom he hath charged with 
the continuation of that divine work. * • 

“This was now consummated, when He sent clown tlje paraclete 
upon those whom he had before semt forth as his rnission^nies, to 
cast out (lemons in his name; and this paraclete had, in a mighty 
wind and in tongues of fin;, raine(l down Ins gifts upon the apostles, 
gathered together in their master*s name, and had made them, drunk 
with a ru'w wine of light, begin to prophecy in other tongues. The 
power of the Divinity, wliich before had come down upon the Virgin, 
and had united itself with tlie essence of Him who was to be born 
of her, had now overshadowed the disciples. And that typical 
essential act was now refl( cted in an imitative formal act; — the first 
in tJie series of all that were to follow. 

“ As the form of the new progenitor, clothed with a human 
essence, was engendered for them as the restored image of (xod, so 
were tlicy engendered as the first-born of his new race ; and, by right 
of filiation, his heritage was transferred unto them, and a holy one 
was born out of th(mi. With this transfer of his inheritance his 
power also must be entrusted to them ; and the nu'asnre of that 
power, within the compass of the human faculties, must depend u})on 
their merit. Hence?, as He had exercised dominion over extciiial 
nature, this dominion was imparted to them also. The elements 
must obey them ; the night, which veils all material objects, must 
open to the light of their intellectual eye; fulness of blessings is 
confided to their hands; the three regions of the invisible world are 
revealed unto them ; and the ladder is planted with its foot on 
the earth, and its summit reaching into the d(‘pths of heaven, and 
down it angels descend to an earth ransomed and atoned for. 
Mysticism, whose su]>er-historical origin must be fixed in the Incar- 
nation itself. had now, enlcring within the limits of time, struck roots 
within the world of history ; and transmitted from those who had 
rec(‘ived its first gifts, it could be handed down as a fidei-conimissutn 
from g('neratiou to generation. Every one, who pwicti.sirig the 
duties of a child, obtains thereby the rights of a child, can appro- 
jjriate those gifts to himsedf, in the same manner as the air belongs 
to all who inhale it:^ and so long as the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, all thus taken constitutes the possession and the heritage of 
him wdio takes it. But t!’ere is no Thabor without a Calvary; no 
transfiguration without suffering ; no gift witliout service ; no wonder- 
w^orkingnower without perfect obedience; no exaltation without 
liumiliafron this is the iujinutablc fundamental laAV in the mystical 
region ; because He, who there rules, hath so ordained it, and hath 
confirmed the ordinance by his own example.”— vol. i. pp. 171-5. 

The holy Apostle of the Gentiles luis enumerated the various 
spiritual gifts, which, destined for the outward use and advan- 
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lage of the Cluircli, may be called the exoteric Mysticism, in 
opposition to the internal and sanctifyimr graces of the esoteric 
kind. 

• »i . 

“ Now, saith Ii(3, “ there are diversities of graces, bat the same 
spirit. Aifci there are diversitie of ministries, but tJie same Lord. 
And*there are diversities of operations, but the same (jod, who 
worketh all in all. Hut the manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man unto proftt. To one, indeed, by the Spirit is givem the 
word of wisdom ; and to another the word of knowh'dge, according 
to the same Spirit. To another, faith in the same Spirit; to another 
the grace of healing in one Spirit. To another the working of mira- 
cles ; to another, prophecy ; to another, tlie discerning of spirits ; to 
another, divers kinds of tongues: to another, interpretation of 
speeches.” — 1 Cor. xii. 1-11. 

With what abundance these holy gifts were showered iipoii 
the apostles and first preachers of Christianity, the sacred 
Scriptures will inform us. And how common was their occiir- 
)*ence in the ages which immediately followed, the writings of 
the early fathers will attest. And though far more rare in 
later times, yet whenever they have been requisite to the 
defence and propagation of the Cospel, that Divine Spirit, 
who watcheth over the preservation of Jiis Church, hath never 
failed to confer them on the chosen instruments of his mercy. 

In the next chapter, M. Gdrres speaks of the Mysticism of 
the desert, or of those first Christian recluses, who treading in 
the footsteps of tlie Baptist, retired from a corrupt world, 
devoted themselves to prayer and contemplation, and, by their 
powerful example, preached up to all Christians tlie kingdom 
of penance. He opens the subject with the following lofty 
reflections upon that mysterious region, which, as in its times 
of Heathenism, it had given itself up, with all its energy, to 
the dark rites of magic, so after its conversion to the true 
faith, entei'ed with foremost zeal upon the paths of Christian 
Mysticism. 

“ All Mysticism, especially the esoteric kind, requires for its cul- 
ture and developenumt great stillness and seclusion, in order that the 
faculties and energie.** of the human mind may not be dissipated by 
a variety of objects; but that, self* collected, the soul may list to th(3 
gentle voice of heaven, and in the deepest secrecy solemnize the 
mysteries of a more exalted existence. Such quiet did t\yb human 
mind, weary of the turmoil of the ancient world and its mere natural 
existence, find in the solitudes of the cast; and it diil not fail to seek 
a refuge therein. As it carried into the wilderness the new ac- 
quisition of Christianity, and there planted it, the latter soon struck 
root in the propitious soil, and flourished in a manner peculiar to 
that region. 
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“ Tof^ether with Palestine, Syria, Mcsopotaniia, and the countries 
of the Euphrates, the deserts in the Valley of the Nile, were, in an 
especial manner, favourable to Christian Mysticism. In that valley, 
from primeval times, the Mizrairn had settled— a race in^'te^npera- 
ment and passions most fiery — in their disposition children of night — 
and in their intellectual pursuits searching the deepesf and most 
mysterious secrets of natural science. Their national stream^ wliich, 
flowing from a concealed source, watered and nourished their home, 
and to which the Etesian winds conveyed from above what it poure^ 
into the sea through the depths below, must have appeared to their 
self-reflecting minds as an emblem of the great life of natuie itself ; 
which in a constant alternation of movements emanates from, and 
again flows back to its centre; and all history must have looked like 
a continuation of this great metempsychosis in nature. In this 
spirit, they made all the institutions of private life, the constitution 
of their state, as well as their religious worship, a figure of the uni- 
verse ; and by the stream of ages they had erected their pyramids, 
like frontier columns of primeval times, which, questioned as to their 
origin, could give no answer. So their gods were worldly potentates ; 
their dynasties, with their various changes, evolutions of great 
periods in the transmigrations of the gods ; their temples copies of 
the starry palaces they inhabit ; and in the breast of their sphinxes 
lay concealed all the enigmas of existence, which old night had given 
to the day to solve. As the surface or luminous side of their land 
was to them an image of heaven ; so its depths, or opaque side, 
were in their view a figure of the abyss and its powers ; and whjle 
the first half in the grand circle of the transmigration of souls from 
ascending to descending grades, traversed the regions of life, the 
second part of that circle lay through Amenthes. But here they 
aimed at solemnity, and therefore had they snatched from death an 
appearance of life to impart to their dead bodies ; and the integu- 
ment of the mind, invested in all the brilliant colours of existence, 
they preserved as a mummy. And so had these dreaming night- 
walkers of history gone their round of the world, and when three 
thousand years* were to be accomplished, looked forward to the 
final consummation. 

“ The number of centuries was not yet completed, when that view 
of the world had outlasted its time, and Christianity had offered 
another, which the earnest meditative spirit of this people soon ap • 
propriated. Instead of the old centre of nature, a higher spiritual 
medium was now pi-esenteJ to its view. Before the now fight which 
emanated from the gospel, the old fight of nature sunk into the 
shade, and appeared like night by the side of it, and earthly 
existence, in opposition to that higher life now revealed, seemed 
only another species of death. Hereby the whole view of things 
must be inverted. If ancient Egypt, in her chambers of the dead, 

* This is an allusion to the great secular period of the old Egyptians. 
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had gathered around her luiiminies, which she regarded as chrysalized 
souls — all the illusion of existence, in order it were to vivify death; 
in the modern Egypt, on the other hand, Liiristianity, by that con- 
tcinpti the world which she inculcated, and wliich was there 
regarded as her most distinctive trait, annihilated the earthly life 
so t|j|at in^he walking mummy which remained, the unchained soul 
might %e set free, and no longer consume the body like a devouring 
flame, but like a mild light play around it.” — vol. i. pp. ltSl-2. 

It was ill Upper and Lower Egypt, in the fearful wastes 
that spread on either side of tlie Nile, towards the Red 
Sea, or towards the Libyan sands, that the “ Fatliers of 
the Desert” loved more particularly to fix their abode. But 
these holy eremites were to be found scattered in the Libyan 
Gyrene, in different parts of the Holy Land, by Bethlehem, 
on Mount Olivet, at Jericho, on the banks of the Jordan, and 
in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. We find them also 
in the wilderness, near Cyrrhus, tw'o days’ journey from 
Antioch ; then, towards Berrluea, on the mount near Teleda, 
on the Cilician frontier; again, near Nisibis, on the frontiers 
between the Roman and Persian empires ; lastly, near 
AncyrJi, and in various other places. 

These holy recluses were the original and model of all later 
monastic institutes : hence the interest which attaches to their 
history. Often as the subject has been handled, yet from the 
attractive pen of our author it has acquired all the freshness 
of novelty. M. Gorres gives a most interesting description of 
the origin and progress of the eremitical life ; tlie gi’adual 
formation of the cenobitical institute ; its rules of discipline ; 
the eminent virtues and astonishing austerities of these holy 
contemplatives ; their trials, their temptations, their consola- 
tions, and the great services which they rendered to the 
Church bj their instruction, as well as by example, and to 
mankind oy their industry, their hospitality, and their charity. 
He next proceeds to show, by examples drawn from the 
lives of St. Anthony, St. Macarius, and other saints, that the 
high spiritual graces of the Holy Spirit, enumerated by the 
apostle, and adverted to above, were vouchsafed to the men of 
the desert. We find them possessing the gift of faith, the 
basis of all the others ; the gift of wisdom ; the grace of heal- 
ing in the Spirit ; the po\\'er of working miracles ; the gift of 
prophecy ; the discerning of spirits ; the speaking divers kinds 
of tongues; and the interpretation of speeches. We find, too, 
in the lives of these first anchorites of the Church, many of 
those other supernatural phenomena which occupy so promi- 
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nent'a place in the history of the later Christian mystics; such 
as visions, prophetic dreams, and the ecstacy in its various 
forms. We need not add, that in this, as in cvci^ other 
portion of the work, the examples adduced are of tne**most 
cogent kind, and supported by the most authentic evidence. 

The next chapter is entitled the “ Mysticism of M,‘\ivyr- 
dom,” and is also very beautiful. We do not remember to 
liave met in any work with so vivid and graphic a portrait of 
the constancy and courage where- with these spiritual heroes, 
in the cause of Christ, braved suflering, torture, and death in 
its most ghastly shapes. 

If the recluses, who, in holy solitude, waged a long, slow 
warfare against the concupiscence of the flesh, and the demons 
that prey upon lone bosoms, were i refreshed and rewarded in 
tile combat by such high spiritual graces and consolations, 
wliat an abundance of heavenly gifts must be showered upon 
those whose bodies, as well as souls, were exposed to all the 
trials and assaults which the malice of men and the craft of 
hell could devise. The author cites a few striking examples 
of the visions and revelations which cheered and suppoi ted 
these holy combatants in their dreadful warfare. It is re- 
markable that these visions have a character of antique sim- 
plicity; distinguishing them from those with which tlie later 
Mystics were favoured. 

After having described the practical Mysticism of the holy 
anchorites, and of the martyrs, M. Gorres draws our attention 
to the Rpecidative Mysticism of the early ages of the Church. 

While the policy of the state, united witli popular fanaticism, 
was plying every engine for the destruction of the infant 
Church, a false jihilosophy lent its aid to combat a foe which, 
it well knevv, menaced its very existence. The hostile scliools 
of Zeno and Epicurus had leagued to assail Christianity in its 
very origin ; but it liad afterwards to encounter a still more 
formidable adversary in the Nco- Platonic philosophy. This 
philosophy, founded at Alexandria in the course of the third 
century, by Ammbnius Saccas, an apostate from Christianity, 
and developed successively by Plotinus, “ ' rius, lamblicus, 

and Proclus, had, for its two-fold object, the renovation of 
paganism, and the destruction of the Christian religion. The 
nature of this philosophy has been succinctly but ably defined 
by a distinguished colleague of M. Gc3rres, in a passage wliich 
we sliall take the liberty of triinslating. The new Plato- 
nists,^’ says Professor Dbllingerin his recent eKceWeut Manual 
of Church History^ — “ The new Platonists endeavoured to 
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prove that, amid all the variety and diversity of. incidental 
points and outward forms, an essential internal unity pervaded 
all philosophical systems, as well as popular creeds ; and then 
they*wished to compound, into one harmonious whole, the one 
philosophy with the one religion, and to purify and ennoble 
t!i(« faith and worship of Polytheism, partly by tracing them 
back to some old, common, fundameatal truths, as well as by 
an allegorical explanation of the Mythi ; piirtly by the alliance 
with philosophy, and partly, in fine, by the adoption of 
Christian ideas.”* 

To the unity of Christianity these philosophers opposed the 
false unity presented by a forced and artificial conglomeration 
of the most absurd, inconsistent, and contradictory opinions. 
Against the universality and antiquity of our religion, whose 
roots reach through Judaism unto the primitive revelation, 
they confronted all the local, conflicting, and varying super- 
stitions and errors of heathenism, transformed by the subtle 
alembic of their school into an airy and shapeless substance, 
l^astly, they set off, against the holiness of Christianity, their 
system of inflated ethics, and the sort of philosophical asceti- 
cism, the celibacy, prayer, and fasting, practised inimitation qf 
the Christians by some of their leaders. 

“The defenders of the Christian Church,” says M. Gorres, “mot 
these attacks in a two-fold manner. Some adopted a polemical 
course in resjjcct to the new philosophy. At times they pointed out 
the untenablcness of many of its hypotheses ; next the arbitrary in- 
terpretations it gave to ancient Myths and philosophical opinions ; 
then they showed the violent and unnatural union of opposite prin- 
ciples which it attempted : or penetrating still deeper into the essence 
of this system, they laid open its fundamental pantheistic errors, and 
the pernicious consequences of such doctrines. Other apologists 
again, passing over what was erroneous, artificial, and sophistical 
in this systepi, and confining themselves to those portions of truth 
which it undeniably contained, demonstrated that Christianity in 
its simplicity possessed all those truths, in a purer, clearer, and more 
solid maimer, and that while from the limited capacity of the human 
mind, science could make but a gradual apprpximation to the truth, 
Christianity possessed the round, rational expression of that truth, 
and as it were, the quadratures of all its curves. This latter course 
was adopted by Clement of Alexandria,' Grigori, Synesius, and 
others, partly indeed not without danger to dogma, then not rigidly 
defined : while the polemical apologists were equally successful in 
the liue of defence they pursued.”. — p. 226, vol. i. 

• Sco Lehrhuch der Kirchen Geschichte, von Di\ Job. Dillingerj vol. i. p. 25. 
Landshut, 1836. 
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Blit it was necessary that a system of Christian philosophy 
sliould be erected, which, in solidity, grandeur, and elevation, 
should far surpass this gaudy and fantastic fabric of declining 
paganism. This, accordingly, was to be found in the ntys,tical 
writings falsely attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite, first 
bishop of Athens.* The real author lived at the commen, 'de- 
ment of the fifth century, and wrote a series of treatises on the 
nature of the Godhead, on the divine names, on the celestial 
hierarchy of spirits, on the divine judgments, on the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy, and, lastly, on symbolical and on mystical 
theolog5\ Several of these profound and remarkable writings 
have been lost; those which are extant well deserve the 
attention of the philosoplier and the divine ; for, independently 
of their intrinsic merit, they exerted a great influence on the 
theological and metaphysical speculations of the Middle Age. 
Our author has given a brief but interesting analysis of them. 

After having thus described the practical and the specula- 
tive Mysticism . of the early ages of the Church, when tin* 
influence of Christianity was confined exclusively to the family 
and the individual, our author proceeds to descant on the 
social Mysticism, or the influence which, after her alliance 
with the state, this daughter of heaven exerted on the political 
institutions, the laws, the manners, and the arts and sciences, 
of the nations of the Middle Age. In this part of his book 
the great historical genius of Gorres shines forth in all its 
splendour ; and we here easily recognize the hand of the 
master, wdiose historical portraitures we have in the former 
work had occasion to admire. 

The pseudo-Dionysius, and, after him, most of the Mystics, 
designate three successive periods in the spiritual progress of 
the soul : — the period of purification, the period of illumiiia- 
tion, and the period of perfection or consummation. A simi- 
lar progression is, in our author’s opinion, discernible in 
the history of Christendom. The ages which elapsed from 
the invasion of the Germanic nations, down to the restoration 
of the western empire by Charlemagne, — ages during which 
fire and sword had niprooted and burned out the tares and 
rank weeds from the European soil, and fitted it to receive 
the seeds of a higher civilization, — he calls the period of 
purification. This period is described in the following ppw'er- 
ful passage ; of which the first part may, perhaps, remind the 


* M. tioiTCs shows that it was not from any intention to decuive, but from a 
deep mystical idea, that the author of theso writings nssumeJ the name ol’ 
Oionysius, first bishop of Athens. 
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reader of the splendid chapter on tlie Germanic invasions in 
F. SchlegePs Philomphy of Uhtory : and the latter part 
must prove gratifying to every Jh'ii.jsh and Irish Catholic, 
froimTiie handsome tribute it pays to old Erin: — 

Th^guiding hand of Providence had propar<>d in the forests 
of«>Iprthcrn Europe, and also in the steppes of Northern Asia, as 
well as in the deserts of the Arabian peninsula, rich ]dastie matter 
for these new formations. As the time had now arrived, and PrO' 
vidence let loose the flood from the former, and thtm from the latter 
region, it would seem as if a second time ‘ the windows of It(‘av<'ii 
had b('en opened, and the fountains of the gn;at deep broken up,” 
Long had the Hoods of the Germanic migration, rising ewer higlu'r 
aijd higher, been arrested by the mounds of tlie Eastm'ii and 
Western Empire ; and when the Asiatic Huns came to sw(‘ll the 
tide of invasion, resistance was rendered utterly impossible. 'Fhe 
Western Empire was overtlooded; the Eastern Empire, whose exis- 
tence was prolonged with difficiilty, now secFncrl, when the inunda- 
tions from the South had set in, and soon pe.mdrated even to the 
walls of its capital, to stand like some (lisru[)ture(l isle of (dtJer 
formation, amid the new which had every where spruiig up, ami by 
its rottenness proelainied aloud the necessity of that renovation 
which had elsc'wlicre occurred. * * * 

“Christianity, covered over by these inundations, yet retaining ils 
productive jFOwer fresh and indestructibl(‘, brought order and beauty 
out of the cl iao:5 of conflicting elements; and ra})idly overtop])ing 
the mass of fragments piled above it, clothed tlumi with fresh 
verdure, and rendered their barren nakedness productive. * * 

“ Amid the struggles and efforts whieh filled up the ages from the 
overthrow of tlu' old order of things down to the establishment of 
the new, that species of Mysticism, which was eoiineclf'd with 
martyrdom, liad ample opportunities for develojx'incnt. Christi- 
anity had Ijad all tin; time necessary to take firm and deep root 
throughout the wliolc extent of tlie Konian einpiri'. Now, wlimi 
the inundations had conic down from the North, it had to contiuid 
with a ncj*- species of hcatlienism ; and then again when the tem- 
pestuous invasion had rolled up from the South, it had to eombaf 
with that new species of Judaism, which tlie sons of the desert had 
fashioned. Equally severe was the struggle .which arose b(*t ween 
the different confessions of Christianity, when Arianism encountered 
the old Catholic doctrine; c.specj ally when the sectarian spirit, united 
to policy, urged the Vandal kings in Africa to the wildest and 
most fanatical persecution. In all these struggles, thousand^ of 
victims bled; but their faith stood by their side to minister conso- 
lation ; and the same mystical enthusiasm, which on the bloody patli 
of martyrdom had raised tlieir predecessors above theinselv(‘s, did 
not deny them its aid. All not engaged in the combat took refuge 
in the ark of the Churcli, which amid the mighty swell of waters 
floating hither and thither, guarded the tri'asures concealetl within 
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it ; and while amid the general tumult of the times, it secured a 
peaeclul asylum to religious meditation, it continually promoted 
tJje contemplative, as well as heroic, martyrdom. Such an asylum 
was found from the middle of the fifth century in the green Din«,rald 
Ish% the ancient Erin ; whose secluded situation and watery boun- 
daries, as they had once served to protect her from the disorders of 
th(i Roman empire, now sludtered her from the storms of the nfigi-a- 
tion of nations.* Thither, seeking protection with St. Patrick, the 
Church had migrated to take up her winter rpiartcrs, and had 
lavished all Iut blessings on the people who gave her so hospitable 
a reception. Under her influence the manr.erK of the nation were 
rapidly refined; monasterias and schools floiirislicd on all sides; 
and as the former were distinguished for their austere discipline and 
ascetic piety, so the latter were conspicuous for their cultivation of 
science. While the flames of war were blazing around her, the 
green isle enjoyed the sweets of repose. When we look into the 
ecclesiastical life of this people, wc are almost tempted to believci 
that some potent spirits had transported over the sea, the cells of 
the valley of the Nile with all their hermits, its monasteries with all 
their inmates, and had settled them down in the Western Isle ; an 
isle, which in the lapse of three centuries, gave eight liundred and 
fifty saints to the Church, won over to Christianity the North of 
Britain, and soon after a large portion of the yet pagan Germany ; 
and whih‘ it devohul the utmost attention to the sciences, cultivated 
with especial care the Mystical Contemplation in h(‘r religious com- 
munities, as well as in the saints whom they produced.’' — pp. 235-7. 

The great order of Benedict was in this tempestuous period 
a beacon of piety and learning. This excellent body of men 
fertilized the most sterile lands, collected all the most valuable 
monuments they could discover in the shipwreck of ancient 
learning, ]}lanted schools, cultivated sacred and profane lite- 
rature, and sent forth hosts of missionaries for the conversion 
ol the heathen. 

In the lOastern empire also, much as the old religious com- 
munities in general had degenerated from their* pristine 
fervour, our author shows that even in Asia and Africa, there 
were some, which down to the epoch of the Saracen invasions, 
still guarded the sacred fire of ascetic devotion and mystical 
contemplation. 

We now approach the second period in European civiliza- 
tion, termed by M. Gdrres the period of illumination, and 
which extends from the latter part of the eleventh, to the 
commencement of the thirteenth century. This period is 


• See IJistory of ihe Christian Church, by DiiJlinger, 1st voj. 2nd part, p, 174. 
r.undshiit. 
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distinguished by great reforms in the Church, in the state, 
and in the school. The Church, einan< ^pated from the secular 
powe^^ works manf salutary reforms in her monastic orders 
and^ther spiritual fraternities ; enforces the strict observance 
of tlie ^d practice of celibacy on her ministers ; and rescues 
frdn?j the dark dominion of idolatry, the Sclavonians and Bul- 
garians in the East, and the Scandinavian nations in the 
North of Europe. 

Ill the state the lawless spirit of universal warfare is curbed 
and restrained by the institution called the “IVuce of God:” 
the German empire, though limited in extent, becomes more 
consolidated ; and the various European kingdoms dismem- 
bered from the Germanic body, grow up in vigorous and 
energetic independence. On the whole, while Islam had, in 
a political and intellectual point of view, become stationary, 
and the Byzantine empire was approaching its last agony, the 
Christian nations of the West w'ere rapidly advancing in order, 
liberty, and civilization. 

In the schools this period witnessed many important changes. 
The establishment of Universities, the adoption of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, the bold spring whicli metaphysical sjiecu- 
lation now took, and the bright dawn of poetry and art, have 
rendered this epoch for ever memorable. 

The best symbol and representative of this age of moral 
and intellectual regeneration, M. Gdrres finds in the great 
Burgundian saint, St. Bernard; and the account which lie 
gives of the life, miracles, and writings, of this last of the 
lathers, is one of the most beautiful and interesting passages 
in his work. We regret that our limits will not permit us to 
cite any portion of it. 

We now reach the third epoch in European civilization, or 
the period of high perfection. I'his was the time which 
elapsed ffbrn the commencement of the thirteenth century 
down to its close ; an age which witnessed the most astonish- 
ing developeinent of energy in Church and State. M. Gorres 
enters into a very interesting parallel betwe*en the constitution 
of the Church, and the political constitution of die several 
European states, particularly the Germanic Empire. He 
shows how both consist of a hierarchy of corporations : how' 
both are thoroughly of a mystical nature, both in themselves 
and in their mutual relations. He then finely contrasts the 
moral and political institutions of Islam, with those of 
Christendom. 

“Between Christenilom, thus organi<;ally constructed, and even in 
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licr cnmitorparts bound together by one living animating spirit, aiul 
tlie (“iiipire of [slam — a mass congregated l)y hazard — the same 
mystical instinct, whicih had produced tJiat diversity of organism, 
must lead to a violent conflict. &. 

The Isliinaelite cni])irc, founded near the fountain of water in the 
wilderiK'ss, by the natural son, whom the bond-woman boiTi to tjie 
old, common progenitor,^’ had made a violent invasion on Clirist- 
endom. Forming in every respect a direct contrast with the latter, 
fslam flourished in its own peculiar way. Of religious, civil, and 
tlomestic freedom, there could in this kingdom of blind force be no 
(picstion ; nay, the servant of Allah was his sbve, whom he Jicld 
last bound in the chains of destiny. And how could he, who lay 
trammelled in the bonds of lust, hope tt> escajie the scourge of the 
representative of this God of fate ? As the ethics of this religion 
arc thoroughly paiith(ustic, it must necessarily lead to a pantheistic 
Mysticism, whereof we find a striking example in ISufism. In the 
social relations there could be as little free subordination of divi- 
ded powers; there could only be a slavish subjection; so that 
after the high-priest had absorbed the emperor, and now the 
emperor the priest, nought remained in public life but the army, 
and ill domestic life but the liarem, 

“ To the Cliurcli, an empire' so constituted could appear nought 
else than an abomination of the abyss, a sped re of anti(|ue error 
tliat had enu rgecl from the bosom of old night, a delusive phantom of 
elemoniaeal ag(‘ncy. And as she prepared to resist with all her power 
its farthfi- inroads into her kingdom of light, she made her first ap- 
peal to her advocate and protector, the emperor, and then to all the 
other secular potentates. These potentates also had good n‘ason to 
obey the summons; for the caliphate having become the prey of the 
old Jieroes of Tnran, a race of bold Asiatic cavaliers, and the swoixl of 
the Turks having concentrated its divided strength in an Eastmn 
ein])ire, tlu^ safety of tlie whole European cummouweallh was most 
seriously endangered. And it was only by a general rising of the 
Eui'opcan nations, urulevthe standard of one universal, all-mastering 
idea, tliat Christciulom could be rescued from total siii| ligation. 
"J’his idea was the deliverance of that place, where ihe''rirst fruits 
oftl:o resurrection had left to all succeeding times tlie pledge of 
immortality, from the dcscci’ating hands of the unbelievers. Of 
that sacred place tlie' demon with all Iiis powers had obtained pos- 
session ; where the Heavens had once opem*d, yawned now the 
abyss of lloll. Such an abomination could not be tolerated; and 
thus ilid this purely mystical idea call ibrth the Crusades, and arm 
the whole \\T*st against the East; Pope and Emperor at the head 
of the combat.” — pp. 259-()0. 

The author next shows, in many beautiful pages, the 
influence of Christian My^sticisin on the arcliitecture, the 
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painting, the philosophy, and the poetry, oF the thirteenth 
century. In no age had Mysticism o thoroughly iinpreg- 
nate(\all the institutions of life, and all the productions of 
gentus. 

The^chapter which follox 's is on the religious orders of 
in?»(Iern times; and it is one of the most interesting in the 
work before us. The following is. the last extract we can 
venture to make. 

“ Wlicn Christianity had penetrated among tlic nations of tho 
West, it was tlie religious orders which headed lier victorious inarch. 
They settled down with her in the new territories, took root witli 
her, and bloomed and flourished through the three successive epoclis 
of her devclopement. In the midst of the first period, when the spirit 
breathing from abovii had stirred up a sea of nations, that, mounting 
higlier and higher, burst in wild eruptions over tlie continents, St. 
Benedict and his sister Scholastica sowed tlie st^ed of their two-fold 
order, and the temjiest of the times quickly scattered the wingi'd seed 
over all the countries of Europe. Penetrating into the fon‘sts of 
savage lands, the monks courageously began the struggle with the 
wild unbound elements of physical, as well as intellectual nature; 
and, at last, after various alternations of r<*curring, and again allayed 
outbiirsting, and again siibdued violonee, which repeatedly buried 
the seeds that yet again lii'ted their green tops, the unwearied I'ser- 
tions of the missionari<'s rendered them masters of the wild lerment. 
And so they w'cre abh‘. to enjoy the calm spring-tide of the Caro- 
lingian sway. But, as want, and distress, and struggle, have ever 
proved more salutary to human nature, than ease, attd repose, and 
enjoy iiieiit, and abundance, so this was evinced in the n‘ligious 
orders; sunshine and the mild air had rendered them soft and efle- 
minate. Hence, when under the later C arolingians, at the coni- 
meneement of the tenth e<mtury, the tempest was again unchained, 
w hen the Lombards in Italy, the Saracens in Spain, the Normans in 
the North-w'cst and North of Europe, and tlie Selavoniaus in the 
North-eas^ were spreading desolation, and the Huns w^ere renewing 
their excesses in h^astcni Europe, and i-verywdi(U-e disorder, civil 
war, tyranny, and lawless rapine, Jiad raised their heads, thope reli- 
gious orders no longer possessed the zeal and energy sidbeient to 
enable them to sustain witJi courage the renewed combat. 'Hiey no 
longer observed I'ule or discipliiu' ; and in crowds did the inmates of 
the cloister rettwi’n to the world, there to prolong their existence. 
Hence, (mthusiastie spirits must arise in the very bosom of these 
monastic institutions, to enkindle anew' the dying embers. Beruon, 
Odon, Adeinar, Odilon, w'ho successively departed this life, in the 
yc'ars 927, 942, 994, and KMH, received, one after the olluu*, this lofty 
mission. Cluni, in Burgundy, was the theatre of their activity; and 
by their united, persevering exertions, the Benedictine order in the 
Ueform, called from that })liic(s flourished anew' in many ramifiea- 
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tions that issued from thence, and extended their renovating power 
even to the monastery of Hirschan, in tlie remote German Nortlr. 
At the instigation of Cardinal Peter Damian, the Popes had in two 
councils effected the reform of the canons regular, and brougko {hern 
back to the rule of St. Augustine. Hereby the Church entered the 
second great climacteric year of its developcment. The fltf w of na- 
tional migrations had subsided — but the flow of ideas had, on that 
account, commenced, and filled up the larger portion of this period. 

The struggle between the spiritual and secular powers, in the dis- 
pute respecting investitures, had distracted and convulsed Church 
and State, even to their deepest foundations. All the worst parts of 
human nature, even in times of peace with difficulty restrained, had, 
in these days of general dissolution, espied their advantage ; and, as 
the barriers gave way before the tide of corruption, and lewd priests 
and tyrannical w'arriors leagued together, society was dissolved in its 
inmost ehnnents. This must, consequently, urge all the earnest, 
vigorous, and religious spirits in the Church, to concert measures 
for her aid and deliverance, and to oppose to the general corruption, 
a concentration of their strength in religious orders, full of youthful 
activity, and glowing with new-born zeal. Thus the rise of many 
such communities, w'as a result of this re- action of the sanatory spirit 
in the Church. 

“ But yet, such was the veneration entertained at that time for St. 
Benedict, that all the founders of these new institutes, established 
them on the basis of his rule ; differing from him only in this respect, 
that of the tw o species of monks w hom he admitt(;d, the anchorets 
and the cenobites, some decided for the former, and others for the 
latter, while a few endeavoured to combine the two kinds wdth each 
other.” — pp. 269-70. 

In taking leave of this work for the present, we sliall endea- 
vour to sum up in a few words its principal merits. The first 
quality which must strike the reader, is an erudition so extra- 
ordinary for a layman, in every branch of hagiography, in 
ecclesiastical history, and in the writings of the fathers, as well 
as tlic Mystics-of all ages of the Church. Knowing, tliat the 
curious and marvellous narratives he recites, needed the fullest 
and most authentic evidence, he has been careful to give exact 
references as to all dhe authorities he quotes; and the margin 
of his pages bears witness to the diligence of his enquiries. In 
the next place, the work is characterized by an, extreme clear- 
ness, vividness, and vigour of description, in the narrative 
parts, as well as by an extraordinary depth and comprehen- 
siveness of view in the general reflections. Lastly, the admi- 
rable j)iety, the high ascetic spirituality which pervades this 
work, IS, as we have before said, one of its principal q^arms. 
Its object is to reveal the glory of God in his saints — to dis- 
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play ilie power, wisdom, and goodness of the Almighty, in the 
miracles wrought by his faithful servants — and in the revela- 
tions arid other supernatural gifts, which he hath imparted to 
them, •if, on the one hand, by a body of evidence so strong, 
so compajjt, so irrefragable, it hath proved the existence and 
])er]:ie^\iity of such gifts in the bosom of the Catholic Church, 
and, consequently, its divine origin and divine preservation, 
so, on lire other hand, by the many edifying examples it brings 
forward of every Christian virtue, by the light it throws on tire 
mysterious conduct of Providence in the government of souls, 
it is eminently calculated to nourish piety and devotion. 

In conclusion, we shall endeavour, in a few words, to appre- 
ciate the genius of our author. The German critic, Menzel, 
has recently compared the genius of Gbrres to one of the 
noble minsters of the Middle Age. The works of this great 
writer are, indeed, quite cast in the style of the gothic archi- 
tecture; uniting to the most extraordinary elevation of thought 
and mystical depth of feeling, a rich and even fantastic variety 
of ornament. To an understanding of prodigious depth and 
comprehensiveness, he unites a clear, strong, practical sense, 
averse to all rashness of speculation. His imagination is rich 
and copious, even to exuberance ; and his learning is as various 
as it is profound. His knowledge in physiology is great ; hud 
his acqiinintance with every branch of ancient and modern his- 
tory, perhaps, unrivalled in Germany, His style has always 
been remarkable for uncommon vigour and condensation, yet 
not unfrequenlly deficient in purity and elegance. In liis last 
splendid production, however, on the Christian Mystics, these 
defects have almost entirely disappeared; that work, uniting 
to the deepest research and the loftiest refiections, frequent 
examples of as clear, elegant, and concise narrative, as the 
German language has ever furnished. It has been urged 
against tlnV great man, that he has dissipated his intellectual 
powers in too great a variety of pursuits. This observation is 
not entirely untbunded. 

Yet, when he shall have completed his great work on the 
Christian Mystics, and also his I..ectures on universal History, 
whereof he has published an excellent Synopsis, and in which 
we see historical science conducted on tlie most vast and com- 
prehensive scale, we are ala loss to conceive wdiat better fruits 
of his genius the most fastidious could require. On the whole, 
we believe we rnav assert w ith confidence, that since the death 
of Frederick Schfegel, no man living in Germany, considered 
both as a thinker and as a writer, presents sp extraordinary a 
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conibination of splendid qualities as the author whose political 
writing’s we have reviewed. 

As a man, this illustrious character is equally er^'tled to 
admiration. For all who have the happiness of knowin'g him, 
declare, that to the high integrity and noble intrepidity which 
have ever distinguished his public conduct, he unites in prtvate 
life the most unaffected simplicity of manners, and the most 
fervent piety of a Christian. That he may long continue to 
be the ornament of his country, and the defender of tlie 
Church, must be the wish of every admirer of genius, and 
every friend of religion ! 


Art. hi. — 1. Reports from the Select Comm I f tees on Foim^ 
dation Schools in Ireland., toifether with the minates of 
evidence. (Ordered by the IIoiisc' of Commons to be 
printed 10th September and 18th August 183().) 

Report from the Select Committee on Foundation Schools 
and Fducation in Ireland. (Ordered by the Hou:3e ol* 
Commons to be printed 9th August 1838.) 

I F the subject of education in Ireland be not underftood by 
every English legislator, it must be owing to his own 
idleness, his own indifference?, or his own stupidity. He may 
be' too idle to read the volumes of facts which vitally concern 
a nation’s happiness, he may be. too indifferent to pursue? the 
study with deliberate attention, or he may be too stupid to 
understand the interesting narrative and distinguish the clear 
and practical conclusion to vvhich it should lead him; but he 
cannot excuse liis ignorance by alleging that he has not all 
the requisite- information within his reach, brought indeed to 
I'lis very door and laid upon his library table, in the printed 
records of the House. The Government and Parliament have, 
in their investigiftic is into this subject, adhered to the most 
rigid principles of experimental philosophy. All the facts 
were ascertained with the most exemplary patience and caution* 
before any theory of improvement was admitted. There 
have been divers Committees, and several sets of Commis- 
sioners, witnesses of every class, and of every opinion, ex- 
amined and re-examined, evidence in volumes thick and fre- 
(pient, condensations theieof and suggestions thereon in 
reports innumerable, and pamphlets, speeches, articles, and 
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lolte)*s, scattered like busy skirmishers over this debateablo 
land, 

as autumnal loaves that snow the brooks 
• In Valloiiibrosa.” 

Scarcely % fact which has not been stated, no opinion whicli 
has ilb^been expressed, confirmed, or refuted. Twenty years 
were occupied in examining, considering, reporting, and 
debating, before a decisive conclusion was lorined, or a single 
step taken. The authorities cannot surely be accused of any 
indecent haste. And singular enough too, though witnesses 
of every conceivable variety in. politics and religion contri- 
buted each his peculiar and distinctive mite to the mass of 
evidence, though the Boards and the Committees, at least 
those of a later date, embraced in their composition an erpial 
range and conflict of opinions, yet there was not one indi- 
vidual who could deny that great abuses existed, nor one who 
ventured to (piestion the propriety of that general scheme of 
improvement the outlines of which were suggested. To add, 
if possible, a still farther sanction, the enquiry was commenced 
and conducted undera Tory administration, and was completed 
and carried into execution under a Whig mipistry. And let 
not the Whigs rob the Tories of tlieir share of the riuu’it, if 
any merit there be, in the present system of National Educa- 
tion ill Ireland. The Whigs were in this instance but copyists 
of the 'Tories ; though triumphant followers, yet at best but 
hnmbit' imitators of their Tory predecessors in office. The 
only fault, or rather misfortune of the Whig ministry, was, that 
it fell to their lot to execute a design originated and recoin- 
iiiended by the high and concurrent authorities of the most 
celebrated bishops and saints of the Church, They concocted 
no new plan of their ow n, a plan never before thought of, heard 
of, spoken of, or suggested — no — they invented nothing ; they 
were not guilty of an innovation. They found in the 

official desks of their Tory jfrecursors^ certain plans upon 
paper, which they put into practice. And herein consists their 
real merit. On the subject of education *in Ireland, the 
Tories had for more than twenty years been ‘professing tJie 
most fair intentions. The Whigs lost no time in realizing 
this long promised fairness. 

The llight Reverend, and Reverend, and other orthodox 
authorities, who at various periods, since 1806, were deputed 
to examine and report, professed to be, and therefore of course 
were, anxious that the state should provide for all the means 
of obtaining that common instruction which w^nild make them 
better members of society, and allow* cacli rlie op[)ortunity of 
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obtaining distinct instruction in the creed of their forefathers 
without any bias or favour, so far as the aid of the state went, 
towards either the one religion or the other. The mj^jfortune 
was that Lord Grey’s government took them at theit word, 
thanked them for their labours, acknowledged the;., justice of 
their suggestions, and forthwith carried them into execution, 
making the plan as fair in practice, as it was plausible in design. 
Mine Ulie lacrymw ! The gentlemen meant to have had the 
execution of their ownplan^ to have executed it in their own 
fashion, and with their own instruments. We have before seen 
these same parties publish reports overflowing with impar- 
tiality, and flourish forth schemes of the most winning kindness 
and equal-minded charity towards all classes of Christians ; and 
then, behind the thin screen of this aflectation of fairness, 
proceed to dig deep the foundations of a system of the rankest 
(we had almost said the most corrupt) proselytisrn, in the 
vain hope of undermining and exploding altogether Catho- 
licity in Ireland. Such was the progress of events with the 
Kildare-street Schools, — such their profession and such their 
practice. And such we may by reasonable analogy infer 
would have been the result with the National System of Edu- 
cation, a mere second edition of the Kildare-street system. 
Indeed the Lord Archbishop of Armagh, in a letter to 
the Education* Commissioners of 1824, suggests, with a 
feeling of complacency which is quite enviable, and an 
innocent simplicity which is almost irresistible, “ as to the 
persons to whose superintendence the education of the poor 
should be entrusted, I find that in the judgment of the Com- 
missioners it was the intention of the state, by the statutes of 
Henry VIII and William III, to commit this important 
charge to the established clergy. I am happy to express my 
concurrence in this opinion ; it appears to me, that such is 
not only the true interpretation of the statutes leferred to, 
but the obvious nature of the thing; if the superintendence* 
of a national system of moral education be considered as a 
duty, the obligation naturally devolves upon the established 
cleigy ; if, on the other hand it be regarded as a privilege 
and a mark of public confidence, they seem best entitled to 
receive such a distinction.” 

And again in a subsequent letter he writes, I have already 
expressed my opinion in a former letter, and I do not think 
it too much to repeat it now, that the state, particularly a 
state like ours, in which so much depends upon public feeling, 
has an immediate interest in the moral and social principles 
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of its members; that this interest gives it a right, or rather 
imposes upon it an obligation, of providing a system of na- 
tional i^triiction ; and that the trust of superintending this 
system^s most consistcntty reposed In an established clergy."'* 

Tiie established clergy should have the superintendence of 
the system of National Education ; they should have formed 
tlie board to distribute amongst a Catholic people the grant 
of public money: upon their shoulders should have been im- 
posed the biirdeirof appointing treasurers, secretaries, clerks, 
and other officials connected with the central managcjuent ; 
of planting a teacher of whom they approved in the midst of 
every little community throughout the country; and of sending 
round a well disciplined corps of their own trusty inspectors, 
to clip down or to expand the system into a shape conformable 
with their own private opinions and ultimate objects. Equal 
rules and a fair system sound very good in a public report 
or an official minute, but we know too well that the equality 
and fairness are but a dead letter, a mere delusive chimera 
of the imagination, if those to whom the administration or 
superintendence be confided, choose so to superintend as 
gradually to accommodate the practice to ^suit their own 
purposes. 

And the reasons alleged by his Grace of Armagh why 
this superintendence of the education of the poor should be 
entrusted to the establi:>hed clergy, are as singularly inap- 
propriate as the claim itself. The reason or argument 
amounts to this. Because certain statutes of Henry VIII 
and William III imposed upon the established clergy the 
duty of educating the poor, which they neglected^ therefore 
now, when a new regulation becomes necessary, m 
of that very neglect, those defaulters aj-e forsooth the only 
parties to whom that same duty should again be entrusted. 
To us who *re not guided by the peculiar light of the Esta- 
blishment, it would seem that, when certain monies have been 
given by the state to certain parlies for an express purpose, 
which purpose those parties receiving the nrforiey have neg- 
lected to fulfil, that the state, when it comes to remedy the evil 
consequences of that neglect, should take the money away 
from those parties who have misappropriated it, and make 
fresh arrangements for applying it, through oilier hands, to 
the purpose for which it was originally destined. The esta- 
blished clergy have been in the receipt, and liad the superin- 
tendence, of various funds, by acts of parliament and by royal 
charters, by wills and by deeds, specially applicable to the 
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education of the Irish poor, and tliat education they have 
miserably neglected. These arc not declamatory assertions, 
they are mere facts, carrying with them a much great^v weight 
of indignant condemnation, than any comments of oufs could 
convey; we will prove the facts rigidly and comnjetely, and 
the reflections resulting from them will, wc thiiiK, i^e^d no 
prompter. 

We intended to have laid before our readei*s a brief narra- 
tive of the remote and proximate enquiries which eventuated 
in the present system of national eiliication in Ireland, and to 
have shown how all opinions converged towards that principle' 
of joint literary and separate and independent religious 
instruction which is now in operation, with such remarks as a 
brief experience rniglit suggest respecting both the theory and 
the practice; but as this could not in any reasonable limits 
have been combined with the history of the rise, progress, and 
decline of the foundation and other public schools of Ireland, 
wo have preferred giving our attention first to this lattcM* 
branch of the subject, which is less canvassed, and therefore 
less understood, by the public, but a correct knowledge of 
which should, nevertheless, form the basis of all opinion or 
proceeding respecting education in Ireland. 

The Irish peasantry have been accused of ignorance; — we 
have, ourselves, heard clergymen of the Establishment, in })ul)- 
lic meetings, unblushingly advance this accusation against 
them. As well might they be accused of a natural antipathy 
to potatoes, because they cannot get enough to appease theiV 
hunger. An adequate supply either of education or potatoes 
is, we know, too often unattainable. But is ihe poor man 
who is famishing to be taunted with his hunger by tlie very 
wretch who has robbed him of the means of subsistence ? 
And, by exact parity of reasoning, is the poor man to be‘ 
taunted with his ignorance by the very parson ^ho, having 
the means, and the charge of instructing him, withheld the 
one and neglected the other ? These very clergy of the 
Established Clnirch, who are guilty of taunting tlie poor 
Irish with their ignorance, are bound by law to maintain in 
every parish a school for educating them, but which trouble 
and expense they have too generally avoided. By the 28th 
Henry VIII, c. 15, die bishops are directed to administer an 
oath to every clergyman on his admission, “ that he shall keep 
or cause to be kept within his parish a school to learn Engiisli, 
if any children of his parish come to him to learn the same; 
taking for the keeping of the same school such convenient 
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stipend or salciry as in the said land is acciistomably used to 
be taken.” The 7th William III, c. 4, renews the injunction. 
Every dergyinan in the enjoyment i>f a benefice is required to 
take oath to observe it, in the following terms : — “I-do 
solemnly ^wcar that I will teach, or cause to be taught, an 

Engli^ scliool, within the vicarage or rectory of , as 

the law in that case requires.” The same statute farther 
enacted, To the intent that no pretence may be made oti 
used, that there was not sufficient number of schools in this 
realm to instruct and inform the youth thereof in the English 
language and other literature^*' that the Act of Henry VI 11, 
whereby it was provided that every incumbent should keej) 
or cause to be kept an English school, &c. should be thence- 
forth strictly observed and put in execution. There are also 
Acts of 8 ill of George I, c. 12, s. 9, and 5tli George II, c. 
(extended by 50th Geo^’ge III, c. 33, § I and 2) empow- 
ering bishops and other dignitaries, and in the latter acts 
tenants intail and for life, to grant land to the minister and 
churchwardens and their successors for ever, “ for the use of 
a resident schoolmaster to teach the English tongue to such 
children of poor Papists and all others as would resort to tlie 
same.” 

The Report of the Select Committee on Foundation 
Schools, states the object of these statutes to have been to 
provide a system of parochial and elementary education for 
the whole people, without any political or religious distinction. 
According to one construction of these acts, the clergy were 
held to be obligt^d to provide the school-house, to teach them- 
selves, or to provide and salary a teacher, and encouraged to 
contribute, if requisite, the land; according to another, they 
were required only to provide a school-house and,.teacher, but 
the teacher was to rely for his stipend on the pupils, being re- 
stricted in Us demands to such amount as in the said land is 
accustomably used to be taken. According to the first con- 
struction the funds would be taken wholly ; according to the 
second, in great part from the Church : both have to a certain 
degree been practically admitted by the clergy themselves. 
Sufficient instances of its observance occur to show that the 
law was neither obsolete nor unknown, and sufficient, there- 
fore, to deprive the far larger part of the clergy wJio neglected 
it of any possible excuse. Mr. John D’ A I ton, a barrister, 
who has occupied more than twenty years in collecting informa- 
tion on this subject, and who has recently, we observe, pub- 
lished an elaborate and very valuable history of the County of 
Dublin, gives tiie following evidence .• — 
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“‘Are you acquainted with the parochial schools in Ireland?’ 
‘I know some of tliem.* — ‘ Have those schools disappeared in most 
cases ?’ * They have been very seldom indeed established.’— 

‘ Were they originally sectarian ?’ ‘ 1 apprehend not ; thb fA'ords I 

have read (from the Act of Henry VIII) I think sufficiently show 
that their object was to teach the English language.’— ^ The j^)aro- 
chial schools were never established in any great imifiber in 
Ireland ?’ ‘ Never.’ — At what period were they most flourishing ?’ 

‘ I should think about the time of William Ilf. By an Act of the 
seventh year of h’is reign they, as well as the diocesan schools, w ere 
farther enforced.* — ‘ Are you aware that even tlien great complaints 
were made of their utter inefficiency ?* ‘ I know that they were.’ ” 

In 1788 returns were obtained from twenty*nine dioceses, 
containing 1699 parishes, comprised in 838 benefices. Of the 
838 benefices 353* only had parish schools, which were in no 
instance kept by the incumbents or their curates, but by depu- 
ties or persons paid for that purport, whose stipend did not 
exceed, some very few instances excepted, 40.s\ yearly. In 74 
of the said 838 benefices, the clergymen paid 40^. yearly as*tin 
allow'ance for a schoolmaster, without causing any school lo be 
kept in their benefices. And in the remaining 412 of the 
said 838 benefices the clergymen neither kept any school nor 

5 »aid any salaries to others for keeping them. »in fact, as tho 
leport of 1788 slates its apprehension, they are not kept in 
very considerably more than half the benefices of this king- 
dom.” Moreover, it appears by the said returns of the 
twenty-nine dioceses, that there were 201 school-houses, in 
which the said schools (for 352 benefices) were kept, and about 
forty-four acres of ground, chiefly in small 'parcels, belong- 
ing to some of the said school-houses. Thus after noticing 
that the 838 benefices comprised 1699 parishes (two parishes 
on an average to each benefice) the result is, that in 412 out 
of 838 benefices, the clergy altogether neglected their duty, 
neither keeping a school nor paying one farthing towards it, 
seventy-four benefices got each 406*. a year for a schoolmaster 
without a school, and the remaining 352 benefices enjoyed 
amongst them 201 school-houses and forty-one acres of land ; 
two benefices (containing four parishes) appearing usually to. 
club together for one school-house, and exactly half a rood of 
land being the contribution from such of the 352 dutiful benefices. 

Matters were not much better in 1810, w^hen the number 
of benefices inspected was 1125; schools were kept in 549; 
no schools in 187 ; and no returns from 389. Nor in 1823, 
when the number of benefices inspected was 910 ; schools 
were kept in 321 ; no schools in 145 ; and 7io returns from 
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4.04. Select Committee thus sum u^) their remark on 

parochial schools: ^‘The administration of these schools rests 
solely wt the local incumbent or hi- substitute ; there are no pe- 
riodicjreports; their establishment, condiict,and continuance, 
depend ^cliisively on individuals. It is a matter, therefore^ 
of iio^urprise, that parochial schools were never established in 
any great number in Ireland, nor calculated at any time 
to answer fully the purposes for which they were instituted.” 
I low bitterly true the remark, that because the administration 
rested solely with the loc«al incumbent, therefore the parochial 
schools were seldom established and badly constructed. 

Having thus ascertained that if the poor Irish in any 
benefice be ignorant, the guilt lies not with the poor man, but 
with the individual incumbent, who ought out of the funds of 
the living to have kept a school for his instruction, let us 
proceed to enquire whether the collective clergy of each 
diocese, with its bishop at their head, discharged their duty 
any better. In the 12th of Elizabeth passed “ An Act for the 
erection of a Free School within every Diocese of this ilealm.” 
It directs a school-house for every diocese to be erected in ihc^ 
principtal shiretown of the diocese, where school-houses werc^ 
not already built, at the costs and charges of the wholt' 
diocese, under the direction of the ordinaries; and the sheriff 
of the shire, or the chief governor, was, according to the 
quantity and quality of each diocese, to appoint for every 
schoolmaster such yearly salary, where none was already ap- 
pointed, as he should think expedient; whereof the ordinaries 
of every diocese should bear for ever the third part; and the 
parsons, vicars, and prebendaries, and other ecclesiastical 
persons of the same diocese, the other two parts, by an equal 
distribution to be made by the ordinaries. 

There is no act referring to these schools in the long period 
from Elizabeth to William; but the Act of 7th William III, 
c. 4, is evidence, that then they cither had not attained, or had 
lost, their prosperity. That act was intended to remedy the* 
neglect; but though, in the words of the stafute, “ justices of 
the peace and assize were required to give it in charge to the 
grand juries, and to be very circumstantial in seeing the same 
put into execution,” the injunction appears to have remained, 
in a great degree, as far, at least, as diocesan schools were con- 
cerned, inoperative. In the I2th year of George I, the legis- 
lature finding, we presinne, that the clergy and bishops would 
not both build the schools and maintain them, and that laws, 
indeed, were incapable of compelling them to discharge this 

VOL. VI. NO. XI. • a 
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duty, empowered the grand jury of each county to raise 
such sums as they should find reasonable for their respective 
proportion towards building or repairing such diocesan school, 
to be levied upon the whole or such part of the said coiw-ity as 
should bo situate in each respective diocese.” Those, propor- 
tionable presentments were found impracticable a^d* to 
remedy the defect, the 29th George II, c. 7, empowered grand 
juries to present on the entire of the county for the building 
or repairing of such schools in future. These acts relieved the 
clergy from the burden oibuildintj the schools, in the vain hope 
that they would not be unwilling to fulfil the only obligation 
remaining upon them — tluit of paying the sal?ry of the master. 
But there was no particular zeal manifested in discharging 
this mere instalment of their original duty. Whether through 
tlie fault of the grand juries, or the diocesan clergy, or of tlic 
successive chief governors of Irelai^d, these several statutes 
were not carried into anything like general effect. In 1788, 
the report of the then Irish secretary, Provost Hutchinson, 
states: After the most diligent enquiry, we have not been 

able to find any appointment made by the chief governor or 
privy council pursuant to the 12th of Elizabeth, or whether 
any such appointment had been made, except only, that, in an 
original applotmeiit for the diocese of Connor, an appoint- 
ment for that diocese by the lord lieutenant and privy 
council is recited some time after the year 1673. The books 
of the privy council were indeed consumed by fire in 1711, 
but the Rolls* and Auditor-Generars Office, and the registers 
of the several dioceses in the kingdom, had likewise been 
searched and with as little effect.” . . . In this position,” 
says the Report of the Select Committe, “ were they allowed 
to continue ; no new act was introduced affecting their 
management till the 53rd of George III, c. 107. This act, 
introduced by Sir Robert Peel, then secretary 4<)r Ireland, 
exempted the - Church from the obligation of supporting a 
school in every diocese^ by consolidating several dioceses for 
such purpose into one; it established a Board of Commis- 
sioners to direct the administration, and in other particulars 
gave a more regular character to the entire. Applications 
have since been suggested for improvement, and an act par- 
tially amending the 53rd George III, namely, 3rd George IV, 
been passed.” 

We must particularly notice respecting the nature and con- 
stitution of these diocesan schools, that they were, 1st, to be 
open to all without distinction of sect or class. Tliere is 
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nothing Bcotariaii in any of the acts, or Bubseqiient regiiLttions 
respecting them ; but, on the contrary, it was stated in evi- 
denct%by the Secretory of the l>:»ard of Commissioners, tl)at 
their liirections had been that no -' Oiirse of religious instruc- 
tion shoijd be adopted which could interfere with the religious 
opifibns of anybody.” And, 2nd, open gratuitously, at least 
to a great extent. Their title in the act of Klizabeth, was 
that of “ Free Schools which, has in all the subsequent acts 
and regulations, been adopted and therein confirmed. 

Now let us observe how far these intentions have bec'u 
carried into effect, by tliose zealots in the cause of education, 
the clergy and bishops of Ireland! Mr. D’Alton says in his 
examination before (he Select Committee : — 

** I do not find that any diocesan schools were established in 
Armagh, Dublin, Krnly, Limerick, Killaloe, Clonfert, Kilmacduagli, 
Waterford, orLismoro, (i. e. eleven dioceses.) Perhaps, in referenda 
to this lino of enquiry it is worth calling the attcujtion of the committee 
to a very remarkable record, in 1583, whereby Queen Elizabeth, 
understanding that tlio act for the endowment of diocesan seliools, 
was, as the record states, ‘slenderly or not at all executed’, in 
Limerick, empowered the mayor of that city, by mandate, to s(‘- 
(piester yearly, and from time to time, so mu(*h of the livings, tithes, 
kc. iis belonged to the bishop and clergy of the diocese, until tlui act 
was complied with.’ — * Wiis the education in those schools originally 
free ?’ ‘It was, 1 believe, intended to be so.’ ‘ lias it not ceased to 
be so ill almost all the diocesan schools ?’ ‘ Fong since : the masters 

claim and obtain such salaries for the pupils as any other school- 
master would, without any endowment whatever, and who had no 
endowment or n;compense to expect but those salaries.’ [The 
reader should notice this the more, as il will immediately apjiear in 
evidence, that these masters are usually clergymen of the establish- 
ment, otherwise heneficed,~\ ‘ Do you think, that, as tlic law has not 
been repealed, the clergy of Ireland ought to be called upon to 
obey this law, and to establish those schools pursuant to the original 
statute ‘ I think it is a legal and justifiable mode of requiring 
their compliance.' ” 

Mr. W. Charles Quin was Secretary to tlfe Hoard of Com- 
inissioiiers appointed under Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 53 Geo. 
Ill, and he bad therefore a most accurate knowledge of the 
system, without any extreme disposition to discJo.se its faults. 
The cautious, pcrba[)s reluctant, nature of this evidence may 
be learned from the following question and his reply : “ ‘ Did 
that act of Elizabeth, contemplate free schools ?’ ‘ They are 

styled Free Schools"^* Nothing to be got out of him beyond 
tile bare letter of the law, not even an opinion as to its obvious 

• G 2 
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and practical moaning ; yot, when asked “ were these acts 
of parliament (for the establishment of diocesan schools) effec- 
tive?” he is obliged to answer in the simple, and from -Auch a 
witness, the expressive, monosyllable “no;” and he after tvards 
admits that the act of 53 George the Third, arose qyt of the 
inefficient state in which education in those schools was*con- 
diicted at the time. Again, from his evidence, “‘Do yon not 
collect from the report of the Commissioners (in 1812,) that 
lip to that period few diocesan schools had been established ; 
that the masters were paid verj M)iall salaries, and that tlie- 
schools in general were in a state of comparative neglect ?’ 
‘ YES.’ ‘ In the early reports of the diocesan schools, it is stated 
that out of thirty-four dioceses, there were not more than 
twenty diocesan schoolmasters, and that these schoolmasters, 
who were examined before the Commissioners of that day, did 
not receive a larger sum than £20. I2.v. yearly at the lo\vc‘sl, 
and £40 yearly at the highest; a sum which is well known 
to have been inadequate to the purposes of instruction, par- 
ticularly in a class of schools like that of the diocesan ; to 
whom would you attribute this neglect ?’ ‘ I think it was owu*ng 
to the laws as they existed at the time. The Lord laeutenant 
has been since empowered to fix the salaries of those inastei s 
with which the diocesans and the clergy are charged.’ ” Dut if 
the diocesan and the clergy had been very particularly 
anxious to see the people educated, might they not as the law 
intended they should, have contributed a moderate and re- 
spectable salary to each of the schoolmasters, without any 
need of the Lord Lieutenant thus administering the spur to 
their reluctant zeal ? This obvious consideration occurred 
to the committee, and they accordingly proceeded to enquire, 
“ ‘ was not the bishop obliged, together with the clergy, to pay 
the salary of those schoolmasters, and how came it lo pass that 
they gave so small a payment to those school mas t«srs, as £20 
to the lowest, and £40 to the highest ?’ * I cannot answer 

that question.^ 

He distinctly admits that the masters were bound to receive 
free scholars, and is then asked : — 

When you were secretfiry to the board, were there any schools 
without free scholars?’ 'There were, as appears by the return 
before me.* ‘ How many?’ ‘This return is dated the 18th July, 
1831. At the school of Armagh and Connor, there seem to have 
been no free scholars ; at the school of Down and Dromore, none ; 
at the school of Limerick, Killaloc. and Kilfenora, nonc\ at the 
school of Meath and Ardagli, none, I have stated that there are 
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nominally 18 schools, but there are not masters to sonic of them; 
but under tlic act there should be 18 schools.’ ‘ How many arc 
tfuTOfiyi actual operation?' *Twei\e.’ * Wliat was the smallest 
miinl^T of scholars returned to you in any of the diocesan schools?’ 
‘ The sn4p,l]est number by this i-eturn appears to liave been six.* 
‘VWi^twaa the return frjm Limerick in 1831?' ‘In July 1831, 
the number of scholars was eleven.’ - ‘ What was the general ac- 
eoniniodation in those schools: Avere they sufficiently large in 
general, to receive a considerable number of scholars ?’. ‘ Not large 
enough tQ receive a considerable number : and with reference to 
the school I have last mentioned, there was no public accommo- 
dation for scholars ; the master was not provided with a schoolhouse.’ 
‘Was a schoolhouse rented?’ ‘At his own expense.’ ‘Were 
there many cases of a similar kind ?’ ‘ I find five that have returned 

scholars, tliat were not provided with schoolhouses.’ ‘ Had the 
other seven schools buildings erected for their particular use on 
ground given for the use of the school?’ ‘ Yes; when I say fhat 
tluire are five without schoolhouses, I ought to add to the nunilier, 
the six schools that have not masters at present.’ ‘ TJjcn of the 
twelve which have imisters, there are four which have no free 
scliolars ; so that in point of fact there are only eight schools which 
have free scholars, those schools being established under an act fof 
the erection of free schools ?’ ‘ Exactly so* ‘ Is there any religious 

cpialification reciuisito, for entrance into those schools ? None that 
I am aware of.’ ‘Is it open to all persuasions alike ?’ ‘ So far as I 

am aware of.’ ‘ Are you aware of any indisposition on the part of 
Homan Catholics, where those schools exist, to enter them?’ ‘ No, 

1 am not, from any particular circumstances.’ ‘ Arc the masterships 
of any of these schools held in conjunction with ecclesiastical livings ?' 

‘ 'I'liere arc some.’ ‘ Are such situated in the vicinity of the living 
held by the schoolmaster ?’ ‘Icamiorsay with certainty.’ ‘Are 
the nuistors generally clergymen of the Established Church ?’ 

‘ Altogether.’ ‘ Did you ever hear of a Homan Catholic being ap- 
pointcjl to a diocesan school ?’ ‘ No.’ ‘ Arc you aware of anything 

either in th^ laws of the country, or the regulations of the board, 
to preclude a Homan Catholic from being appointed ?’ ‘ I am not 

aware of anything.* ” 

From the evidence of Mr. W\ C. Kyle, (the successor of 
Mr. Quin, in the secretaryship) merely select liis replies 
on one inten .sting point, lie is asked : — 

“‘ How are the teachers in the diocesan district scliools paid?’ 

‘ Hy the bishops and clergy of the EsHiblished Church, in the pro- 
})ortions settled by act of parliament.’ ‘ Is this proportion easily 
levied ?’ ‘ From the bishops I believe it is, but the schoolmasters, 

1 believe, find it very difficult indeed to gel their quota from the 
respective clergy of the dioePse, especially in the South of Ireland.’ 

‘ Is it left to the teachers themselves to levy this amount ?’ ‘ It is; 
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an(ith<iro Is a power given to the diocesan of seepj ester ing the livings 
in case those small amounts are not paid, but that power I believe 
is not acted on/ ‘ On whose application does the sequf^fration 
issue ?’ ‘I believe on tlie application of the schoolmaster/ ^Ilave 
you heard of any instance in which there has been an a^)plication 
for such sequestration ?’ ‘ I cannot say I have, but T know of n^any 

complaints ; I am acquaintetl with an individual, who says lie gets 
the bishops proportion, but he can never get paid by the clergy ; 
in fact they cannot in many instances pay, as they get nothing from 
the livings/ ‘ The sum they pay is very small ?’ ‘ The sum they 

ought to pay is very small ; but in the South of Ireland particularly 
the masters do not get it, and they do not gj't anything from their 

It thus appears, amongst other things, from the evidence 
of the two secretaries, that under the consolidation of 
dioceses-act of Sir Robert Peel, there ought to be eighteen 
diocesan schools, vvhicli ought, in each instance, to consist 
of a school house, a schoolmaster, and a salary. Of these 
eighteen wliich should be thus equipped, llierc were, in 1831, 
six scliools without either sclioolhoiise or schoolmaster, five 
witli schoolmasters but without school houses, and the remain- 
ing seven, with schoolhouses not large enough to hold any 
considerable number of scholars ; and the salaries very tUffi- 
cult indeed to be obtained from the respective clergy of tlie 
diocese. 

Altogether respecting these diocesan schools, we learn 
from the report of the Select Committee, condensed from a 
variety of previous documentary and personal evidence, that 
in 1781, there were diocesan schools in but eighteen out of the 
thirty-four dioceses of Ireland, and these eighteen scliools 
(with by the way only thirteen schoolhouses in a “ most dis- 
graceful state”) divided amongst them the following scholars. 
Hoarders 46 ! Day scholars 253!! Free 25!!! Total 324!!!! 

Here’s a National System of Education with a\cngeance. 
All the clergy of the Irish Church Establishment, clubbing 
together to educate twenty-five free scholars, in the diocesan 
schools. Many of them too poor to pay their share even 
towards that, and none of them, it is evident, being willing to 
pay anything if they « ouId have helped it. Who after this 
shall dare to whisper one word against the zeal of the Protes- 
tant Clergy in the sacred cause of Education ? Who will 
not regard with admiration, that Irish parson who shall next 
stand forward in a public meeting, to charge his poor country- 
men with the crime of ignorance ? 

In subsequent years these abuses appear to have continued. 
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In 18095 tlie number of schools had actually dwindled down 
to thirteen ; and with them, in still greater proportion, the 
miml^t* of free scholars. In IcjJI, there were but twelve 
schods, and in 183*5 we do not find any increase in the 
number^ 

cannot conclude this information respecting diocesan 
schools better, than witli the suggestion contained in the 
fifteenth report of the Commissioners of Education, signed 
by several Protestant Prelates, “that it would be highly 
expedient, that the contributions of the clergy should be 
paid with greater regularity, and to a greater extent than 
usual. It might not be unreasonable that they should be 
rated at a sum not exceeding two and a half per cent, of their 
respective incomes.” Considering from whom this suggestion 
proceeds, we do not apprehend that in urging upon Parlia- 
ment the adoption of at least such a tax, for such a purpose, 
upon clerical incomes in Ireland, we should run any risk of 
hurting the reverend incumbents. 

In consequence of the utter inefficiency of the before men- 
tioned parochial schools, the charter schools were esta- 
blished in 1733, and, as the charter expresses it, “ to the 
intent that the children of Popish and other poor natives of 
Ireland, might be instructed in the English tongue, and the 
principles of true religion and loyalty.” In reference to the 
expression “true religion,” Mr. D’Alton says: — 

“ I should be disinclined to think that the act was as sectarian in 
its origin, as it afterwards j)ractically became. I have no douiit 
that those who suggested the obtaining of the charter, did meJn by 
“true religion” that which they themselves professed ; bull am not 
prepared at present to say that they then exercised tliat pleni- 
tude of proselytisna which afterwards distinguished them ; I am 
confirmed in this opinion by tlicir originating in the desire to supply 
tlie doficieBcies of the purely English parochial schools.” 

In 177.5 they became professedly and exclusively, prosely- 
tising, by means of a bylaw in that year, by which Popish 
children only were declared in future admissible. Their funds 
were derived partly from Parliamentary grants, and partly 
from private bequests ; and now that the Parliamentary grant 
is withdrawn, they enjoy the latter only ; respecting which, 
Mr. Alton says, “ I think that some funds were left to the 
charter schools only while they existed as such; and that 
other funds, which were left for education generally, have been 
misappropriated to charter schools, very early on their foiin-^ 
dation.’ 
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Tlic government of the charter schools, is jxtrtly vested in 
tlie Incorporated Oiarter Society, sitting in Dublin, and partly 
in local trustees. Who these may bo, we have not tl^’ plea- 
sure of knowing, but presume they are well enough known to 
many of our Irish readers, and their peculiar sentiments and 
character are sufficiently manifest in their management, or 
rather mismanagement, of the schools. They have received 
upwards of a niillion of the public money, and their annual 
income, from the interest of stock and endowment, was con- 
sidered to be about £10,000 a year, independent of voluntary 
subscriptions. In 1771 they had 52 schools, with 2035 scho- 
lars, maintained by an annual expenditure of £10,000. In 
1811 they had only 34 schools, with 2351 scholars, and an 
annual expenditure of £40,000. Nor was this a cost peculiar 
to that year only, for, in 1821, they had 83 schools with 2,200 
scholars, and an annual expenditure of £36,000. Their avowed 
object, for a number of years, was to gain proselytes to Pro- 
testantism, by the bribe of education. But their success 
was not equal either to their zeal or their outlay. It was, in 
lUct, at once the most extravagant and most futile, of the various 
experiments that have been tried in Ireland with tliis object, 
Thecomtnissioners of education state, generally, that “ in i825 
not more than 12,745 children had been apprenticed; that the 
cost for the apprenticeship of 7905 had been £1,000,000 ; and 
out of 196 children apprenticed, not more than 101 were doing 
well.’' Far be it from us to say that it is too expensive to buy 
little children into the pale of Protestantism, at the rate of 
£12® a child, even though it be out of the public taxes; but it 
does look somewhat awkward, that not more than half of those 
bought at so high a price, should turn out good Protestants. 
Moreover, add the commissioners: “From 1806, £83,689 
had been expended in building, but not more than two new 
schools had l)een erected.” And, on the whoU‘, the commis- 
sioners concluded, that not only were the schools totally mis- 
managed and inefficient, but, “ that the evil w'as so monstrous 
it could not be cof*rected;" and parliamentary aid was, there- 
fore, gradually withdrawn; and they are now dependent 
entirely on their own 'Endowments. Indeed, as the select 
committee state, “ The Reports laid before the House, of the 
manner in which education was conducted in these institutions,” 
(whose sole aim, be it always recollected, was to effect the con- 
version of Catholics) “ disclosed such evidence of undue se- 
verity and ignorance on the part of the teachers, such neglect 
of the physical, intellectual, and moral interests of the pupils. 
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so total a disregard of the very first j)rinci[)les of education, as 
to leave no choice to the legislature and the government, 
betw<^n a sanction of these abuses, and a withdrawal of the 
granft’^ And in consequence of their being thus left to the 
unaidedtceeal of their friends and promoters, Mr. D’ A lion says, 
he tan speak from his own personal observation, that tlie schools 
are, in most insUinces, going to complete ruin. He is also 
kind enough to suggest, that it would be desirable that these 
neglected buildings shouhl be put under the controul of some 
public body in Ireland, to be by them applied to the pur|K)ses 
of general education, though he justly expresses tlie apprehen- 
sion, that any attempt to transfer these, which have been con- 
sidered the strongholds of proselytism in Ireland, to a system 
of liberal education in the country, would cause a long and 
bitter contest. 

The ROYAL SCHOOLS seem to have borne the same relation 
to the diocesan schools, as the charter schools did towards the 
parochial. The two latter were for elementary instruction, 
the two former for more advanced or classical education. The 
chartered were established to aid the inelBciency of the paro- 
chial, and the royals to help those of the tlioceses, and they 
sc'em, moreover, equally to have succeeded in the amount of 
their respective co-operation, i.e, they helped the others to do 
nothing. 

'riiere are seven royal schools, founrle^d by Charters of 
('harles I, viz. at Armagh, Dungannon, Enniskillen, Haplioe, 
Cavan, Ilanagher, and Carysford ; and estates comprehending 
13,627 acres, in the north of Ireland, were granted for their 
support. The administration of these <‘stalcs was formally 
vested in the hands of the Archbishops and Bishops, with ex- 
tensive powers for the due execution of the trust ; and it was not 
till ,53 Geo. Ill, that they, as well as the diocesan schools, came 
under the*control of the Commissioners appointed by that 
Act. These schools also were intended for children of every 
religious denomination, there being nothing in charter, act, 
or bye-law, to exclude any person. This, indeed, is expressly 
admitted by Mr. Kyle, the secretary to the commissioners, 
who states tiiat Catholics were in attendance at all these schools ; 
that there was a course of religious instruction for Protestants; 
but, as to Catholics, he fancied it was managed at liome — 
the board knew nothing of it — that no complaint had been 
made to the board, either of the want of it, or of interference 
with it ; and that if such a complaint were made, the board 
would interl’ere at once to do away with the cause of it : and 
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indeed, that in the case of Carysford school, he was directed 
by tlie board to give the master instructions, that he slioiild be 
particularly cautious not to allow anything to occur Xn the 
school, which could have the effect of preventing scholar’s, of 
any religious persuasion, from attending the school. Mr. 
Kyle, however, states, that though tliere is no religious qida'iifi- 
cation required for the situation, the masters of these, as well 
as of the diocesan schools, are all, in fact, members of the 
Established Church, though there is no legal necessity for 
their being so. ‘‘ In some instancei>,” says the Report of the 
Select Committee, “ the situation (of nuiitcr) has been com- 
bined with ecclesiastical livings; Dr. Millar, the master of the 
school of Armagh, holds the mastership of that school, and 
the living to which he was collated on heaving the university 
and “ with the single exception of Carysford, all the masters, 
and several of the assistants, are Clergymen of the Established 
CJiurch.” 

The royal schools ought also, so far as the endowment goes, 
to be free schools. The Act of 53 Geo. Ill, expressly directs 
the supporting and providing of free scholars, and the endow- 
ment of exhibitions at IVinity College, after paying the master, 
and, if necessary, his assistant, and the building and repairing of 
the schools. Mr. Quin, the former secretary to the Commis- 
sioners, is asked, Was not free instruction originally contem- 
plated, as a consequence of this endowment’ ? ‘I should think 
so ; but the question has been disputed, I understand, so far 
as concerns the royal schools.’ ^ Have the masters dist)uted it, 
or has it arisen from the interpretation which the Commis- 
sioners have given to the Act of Parliament’ ? ‘ I never heard 
that the present masters disputed it, or that the question was 
raised at the board ; on the contrary, from conversation, I think 
the Commissioners always looked upon them as free schools, 
and that the jnastcr would be bound to take as a fr^e scholar, 
any boy that presented himself as a day scholar,’ ” It appears, 
indeed, that the Commissioners sent round instructions to the 
masters, that they were bound to receive free scholars, but 
never took the trouble of enquiring whether their instructions 
had been attended to ; and from the diminished number of 
free scliolars in late years, it is evident that the masters require 
something more stringent than an instruction or a recom- 
mendation, to induce them to accept free scholars. 

In 1788 there were 7 schools and 5 schoolhouses. This is 
so set down in the Report, and we j)resume the two schools 
which did not enjoy the accommodation of schoolhouses, were 
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put out to board and lodge witli the masters. And there were 
98 boarders; 75 day scholars; and 38 free scholars; total 211. 
In 1&S5 there were 118 boankis, 108 day scholars, and 
21 fitje scholars ; total 250. Thus while the pay scholars 
have rallier increased, the number of free scholars has consi- 
deftibly diminished, during the last half century, within which 
period the population has about doubled, and thc*=’ esUites of 
course belonging to the royal schools considerably increased 
in value. In 1788 the rental was £8918 ; in 1885 £6470, in 
spite of bad management. The masters were very highly 
paid; the head-master of Enniskillen school having £500 a 
year, besides charging for boarders and pay day scholars, 
about the usual pension for a classical education at any other 
unendowed school. With respect to the management of the 
estates, “ the original system,” says the Report of the Select 
Committee, led to enormous abuses. T^eases were made at 
low rents, fines raised for the ostensible [)urpose of building 
school-houses, but in many cases for tiie immediate advantage, 
not oi’ the scholars, but of the schoolmasters. The funds wore 
thus, in a very great degree, transferred from public to private 
uses.” Here, for example, are replies of Mr. Kyle, pregnant, 
with meaning: — 

“ « Previous to the 53rd of George III, the masters or the trustees 
were empowered to lease the laiul on taking fines ?’ 'They wcuo.’ — 

‘ Was it in consequence of the abuses which attendetl this mo(l(‘ of 
ari’angenient that they were prohibited in future from taking them ?’ 

‘ I suppose so ; I believe that is a matter of public jiotoricjty.’ — 

‘ Who were the trustees?’ 'In some cases tlie ju'iinate and some 
other j)artii‘s ; but in many instances, I find by nq)orts and dillenuit 
public documents, the fines were applied for the purpose of erecting 
and keeping up the sehoolhouses.’ — 'Were fines always brought 
into account ?’ ‘ 1 do not know ; the trustees received and expended 

it; as they Jliought proper.' ” 

Mr. D* Alton more explicitly states, — 

" I believe there are instances of the lands having been leased very 
much to the prejudice of the charities ; I would instance the school 
at Knniskillen, wliosc landed possessions, to tlie extent of 3338 acres, 
were leased to the brother of the master, at the comparatively incon- 
siderable rent of £800 per annum.” 

Mr. Kyle thinks that the charge for boarders in these 
royally endowed schools is a little lower than in otiicr similar 
schools in Ireland for the same course of instruction, but the 
variation is very small. And who do our readers think 
mainly fill these schools and engross the greater share of the 
attention of masters endowed with £500 and £400 a year, 

to support, maintain, and provide for free scholars” ? The 
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sons of tlie resident gentry. Nay, the very fact of the endow- 
ni(?nt, instead of facilitating the education of those classes for 
whose b(Miefit it was intended, docs actually cither ope<thte to 
their exclusion, or cause tliem to pay more than they Other- 
wise would have paid but for the endowment. Sucii a gross 
and iniquitous perversion of the funds would scarcely' be 
credible if we had not the fact distinctly vouched for by 
Mr. Kyle, the secretary : — 

“ ' Is the payment made by the day scholars greater or less, or 
about the same, that day scholars pay at other schools giving tin; 
same amount of education ?* ‘ Day boys ^:iy more at endowed 

schools and receive much less valuable instruction. 'J7ie juasiars, 
being independent, raise the Jines to exclude those of a. certain, class, 
and Ihe neighbouring gentry select the endowed schools for their sons, 
071 account of their exclusive character. They are thought to be 
more respectable than the schools kept by private individuals.' ” 

And though the Board of Commissioners appointed under 
the 5JIrd of George III appear, in some degree, to have 
stemmed the tide of abuse, they have not manifested any 
peculiar energy in effecting reforms. Mr. Kyle is asked, 

^ Has the board taken any measures to increase the number 
of day scholars or free scholars T ‘ Not that I am aware 
of.’ — ‘ Have they taken pains to ascertain why the number of 
free scholars is so small ?* ‘ Not that I know of.’ ” I’he 

board sent round a polite circular to acquaint the inastos 
that they were bound and ought to receive free scholars, but 
the board took no active measures, and the masters there- 
fore took no active notice of them, but after the lapse of 
several years had fewer free scholars than before. 

Notwithstanding the large admissions which, as we have 
already seen, fell from the lips of Mr. Kyle, his reply to the 
first of the following questions is rather an amusing insUincc 
of his disinclination to assert roundly, and positively^, that any- 
thing was wrong, or anything capable of amendment in the 
existing system : ‘‘ ‘ Uo you think the efficiency of the royal 
schools would be diminished by lowering the salary of the 
master ?’ ‘ / am not prepared to say the efficiency would be 

diminished' — ‘ On wha^ grounds ?’ ‘ Because 1 have seen 

that in many schools the emoluments arising from the school, 
and the benefits of the schools where there are no endowments, 
are sufficient remuneration to the masters. I know many 
excellent schools where there arc no endowments.’ — ‘ If the 
sahu^' of the master were considerably lowered, a very consider- 
able surplus would be obtained from most of the royal schools, 
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for the oUier purmses of education?' ‘A vtn’y considerable 
surplus would, I slioiild think / — ^ Might not that surplus be 
advantageously applied in improvi':g and extending education 
to the^niddle classes?* ‘ I think any surplus might, decidedly.’ ” 
Ther^ are or have been a variety of other schools of less 
impojtance, or, at lejist, < f a less national character, but main- 
tained whollyor in part by the public money, respecting each 
of which a single word may be sufficient. The Jllue Coat 
School and Hospital, founded by charter of 23rd of Charles II, 
‘‘ for the relief of poor children, and of aged, maimed, aiul 
impotent persons,” whose rental amounted in 1788 to £1827, 
and in 1810 to £3983; for which were maintained and edu- 
cated gratuitously, in the school deparinent, 120 pupils, llie 
Hibernian School, incorporated by 9th George III, in 1739, lor 
the instruction of soldiers’ children, and whose funds are de- 
rived partly from land and partly from parliamentary grants ; 
rom the latter source it had in 1820 received an aggregate ol* 
£240,356. The Hibernian Marine School, incorporated under 
15th George HI, 1771, for maintaining, educating, and 
apprenticing the children of decayed seamen, had an annual 
parliamentary grant of £400, in addition to its endowment. 
There were 150 children maintained and educated in 1788, 
139 in 1809, and at present only twenty-three children. I'he 
schools of the Association for the Suppression of Fice, with 
this specious title, and with a profession of opening their 
schools to all religious persuasions, retjuired their schoolmaster 
to be a Protestant, and the children to be instructed in the 
Catechism of the Church of England. Yet this exclusively 
Protestant society amongst a Catholic population, received 
£102,000 of the public money in the twenty-seven years 
ending with 1827, when the annual grant was very properly 
withdrawn. And the schools of the Kildare Place Soviet if ^ 
respecting# the proselytising tendency of which our general 
readers are already sufficiently informed ; this society ob- 
tained altogether about £3P0,000 of the public money, com- 
mencing with a grant of £6000 in 1806, and graduating up 
to £30,000 in 1831. 

Respecting schools of private foundation, by will, deed, act, 
or otherwise, such as ■ Erasmus Smith’s schools, &c., however 
exclusive, we say nothing, they arc private preserves. There has 
been, however, a vast amount of property in land and money, 
which has been at dilfercnt periods, and by a great variety of 
persons, given or becpieathed for the support of education in 
every part of the country. Mr, D’ Alton has, with great 
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labour and perseverance arranged a curious and instructive 
Tahnlar Digest of Charitable Ftmds designed for Education 
hi Ireland^ arranged according to the respective coi^nties^ 
froni the number and value of* which we may reasoiiably#iiifer, 
that Ireland would now have been as richly endowetl with all 
the rctpiisite means and appliances for popular educatiert as 
any country in the world, if all these donations and bequests 
had been justly applied to the sacred purpose for which they 
were destined. Anxious not to exhaust the patience of our 
readers, we will select a few specimens, which will shew wliat 
advantage Ireland has derived from the charitable intentions 
of her various bejiefactors. The information is headed : 

1. Locality; 2. Annual Income; B. Acreablo Possessions; 

4. Defined Object ; 5. Grantor ; 6. Evidence thereof; 7. Ob- 
servations. I’Jie six first columns generally teem like youth 
with pleasing anticipations, while the seventh usually sounds 
like the sad epitaph over an early grave. Thus, 1. Tnllaim, 
county of Cavan; 2. £312; 4. School; 5. William Moore; 
fi. Will ; 7. He left £2500 for this object. The interest is here 
calculated at £6 per cent. The amount has been all recovered, 
yet the Keport of the Commissioners of Public Instruction in 
1835 seems to suggest that but £50, late Irish currency, is 
appropriated to this school. Again, 1. Pangor, county of 
Down ; 2. £20 ; 4. Charity School; 5. Lord Clanbrassil ; 

6. Will; 7. The Report of the Commissioners on Municipal 
Corporations states, that neither this bequest, nor that nic‘n- 
tioned at Killileagh, some county, are now paid, although 
charged by the will under which the estates of Lord Clan- 
brassil are enjoyed, 1. St. Andrew's, City of Dublin ; 

2. £184 : 12 : 3| ; 4. Thursday and Sunday Poor School; 

5. Ralph Mackliii; (5. Will, August 14, 1820; 7. He left the 
specific annuity of £200 Irish, yet the recent Report of the 
Commissioners of Public Instruction, states this bequest as in 
force only to the extent of £127 per annum. 1. Navan, 
r<iunty of Meath; 2. £600 ; 4. Free School; 5. Alderman 
Preston; 6. Will, 1686; 7. He granted estates, which were 
rented in 1806 at £1465 ; 15.5. per annum, for the support of 
tliis school, and of one at Ballyroan, in the Queen’s County, 
to which latter county the balance is assigned. It is observed 
that the second Report of the Commissioners of I^ublic In- 
struction states, the total rental of these schools as but £600 
per annum. 1. Wicklow; 3. Eight acres; 6. Report of 1788; 

7. This land adjoined the old castle ol’ Wicklow, and was so 
given by the Lord I Jeu tenant in 1746. A school was kept 
there for three snbscqueat years, but I believe none since 
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1749. And the total annual amount of charitable funds de- 
sUjned for education in Ireland, as particularized in tliese 
tablea^^is ££103,000. 'riiis is the W', >le yearly amount, as far as 
the industry of Mr. U’Alton has enabled him to ascertain it; 
but as t|jis amount is brought to light mainly by the reports of 
th(^, different Commissi* ners of Inquiry, we may fairly pre- 
sume that there has been much more, which is now buried 
and lost beneath the jiccumulation of years and disuse ; for 
Mr. D’Alton says, in reply to the question, ‘‘You think, 
however, tliat several particulars escaped the observation of 
the commissioners at the time ?’ ‘ I do not know whether I 

should use the word “ escaped,” and rather say they werc^ 
suppressed by them. 1 think there has been a great deal ol’ 
concealment as regards charitable bequests in Ireland.’ ” 

And all this varied, and perhaps it may be thought some- 
what tedious, narrative of the robbery of the poor, is but one 
page of Irish history, — in type, style, and meaning, of exact 
correspondence with most of the other pag(‘s of that darkened 
record. Here is a rich Church, the wf‘althiest in Christendom 
in proportion to the number of souls over whom it has the no- 
minal cure, possessing funds which it is, by express acts of 
parliament directed to employ, in cei'tain s])ecilic modes, for 
the free education of the poor Irish, without any religious 
distinction; and we see the ecclesiastics of this wealthy Church 
neglecting this solemn duty, frequently neglecting it altogether, 
always paying their prescribed contributions grudgingly, and, 
as far as in them lies, contracting instead of expanding the 
range of instruction ; we observe, moreover, that all the wit- 
nesses agree, that the Irish peasantry and farmers are aiixious 
for information, and apt in acquiring it : and then is obtruded 
before us the spectacle of the members of the above Church 
complaining of the ignorjince of the poor Irish, of which they 
are themselves the guilty cause; and soliciting, with all the 
clamour and urgency of the most officious zeal, for subscrip- 
tions to Hibernian societies, in styles and titles abundant, for, 
in fact, money to help the established Irish clergy to educate 
their poor parishioners, for which very purpose they have for 
centuries had in their own hands ample means, and lacked 
only the inclination properly to apply them. Then again, we 
behold royal endowments, and parliamentary grants, given 
with no sparing hand, placed mainly in the control of that 
same established clergy, and dissipated by the most miserable 
mismanagement; accomplishing the education of some free 
scholars, whom, when we compare the vast means with the 
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small result, it is actually ridiculous to number, and in fact 
only serving to make up a few more comfortable appointments 
for reverend adventurers. p 

TJie Church ! probe every Irish evil to the bottornp> and 
whatever other ingredients of mischief may be dete/ted, the 
Church also is sure to be found rankling there. Nor isi lhis 
to be wondered at when we reflect that its existence in 
that country has been a perfect anomaly, to which all those 
motives and reasons, by which the existence of such a body is 
usually defiaided, are totally inapplicable. It was made by the 
strong hand of the law for an unwilling people, instead of* 
arising spontaneously out of the spiritual wants of a believing 
community, or, to use a homely but not inappropriate illiist ra- 
tion, it was shaped exactly on the English patterri, without 
taking any measure of the Irish body, by which it was to he 
worn, and was then sent over to Irefand for the people there' 
to fit themselves into it. Not springing, therefore, out of thal 
proper cause, which would at the same time have furnished its 
ministers \vith proper employment, they became almost neces- 
sarily either idle and iiulifrerent to everything but their own 
ease, or uselessly busied in angry reproaches against the pooi’ 
Irish for not having discernment enough to a})preciat(^ their 
superior merits. No wonder that such men, without imputing 
any peculiar dei)ravity to them, should not care much about 
the people who did not care anything about them. No won- 
der that such body of clergy should not devote any portion 
of their income, or persontilly devoU* themselves to the educa- 
tion of the Irish. 'I'o a clergy chosen and beloved by the 
people, it would have been a corresponding labour of love, as 
well as of duty, lb a clergy forced upon the people it was a 
task which they neitlier could nor would iiiidertake : — laws 
were impotent to comjiel them. 

Ihit out of this narrative of the law and practice k*cspecting 
education in Ireland arises an important reflection. Under 
the* term appropriation it has been wished to ap])ly certain 
su[)erfluous portions of the wealth of the Irish Church 
establishment towards the general education of the Irish 
people. Against such vn employment of any part of the 
ecclesiastical funds the friends of the clergy have advanced 
the principle of private property, — that parliament would 
no more be justified in applying any })art of a clergyman’s 
tithes to such a purpose, than it would in applying a portion 
of any landlord’s rents, or of any fundholder’s dividends, to 
the same purpose. Now it appears to us that the acts of 
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Henry and Elizabeth, which we have quoted, requiring tlie 
establishment by the clergy of parochial and diocesan schools, 
make ft quite unnecessary, at the present day, to argue this 
principle. The legislature has already clearly and repeatedly 
asserted und acted upon this right of interference and appro- 
pria\ion, and for the very specific purpose of general educa- 
tion. The legislature has thus repeatedly and without the 
slightest idea or imputation of imiistice, appropriated certain 
portions of the property of the Church to the general educa- 
tion of the people. And after the lapse of three hundred 
years, during which there has been manifested sufficient 
unwillingness to obey the law, without any pretence of dis- 
puting its sanction, it is now far too late to (juestion (?ither the 
right or the justice of such an appropriation. 

But, perhaps, it may be said, that these acts were rather 
explanatory than enacting ; that they explained what was the 
previous usage of the Church, rather than enacted any new 
application of its funds; that schools in every parish and in 
every diocese had previously been maintained by the Catholic 
clergy, and that parliament found it necessary soon after the 
change in religion and the induction of new incumbcnis, to 
(‘xpltUJi what had been the Itabitnal employment of ecclesias- 
tical incomes. We admit this to be in great part true, but it 
does not at all tend to confirm tlie absolute right of the 
present liolders, and, indeed, early ecclesiastical custom is, we 
apprehend, rather a dangerous autliorily for beneficed clergy- 
men to appeal to. If it prove anything, it proves too viarh. 
Take it in either way — if according to thej)revioiisIy exist- 
ing customs, and in denial of any right or justice in legislative 
interference, — then reduce all those ancient customs into prac- 
tice, and amongst others, that, according to the assumed case, 
of educating the poor. But if that consequence be too dread- 
ful, and ydti admit the justice of legislative appropriation 
of clerical funds to the purpose of education three hundred 
years ago, parliament has the same right and, can exercise it 
with the same discretion at the present day. It would, in 
fact, be accomplishing a great deal, if parliament were now 
only to require a rigid fulfilment of its old enactments, 

Mr. II. A. Blake, in reply to an emimry of the Select 
Committee, ‘‘considers that i200,000 a year would amply 
provide for the elementary instruction of the people of 
Ireland.** The tables of Mr. D* Alton show an amount 
exceeding £100,000 a year from various endowments for the 
purpose of education ; and though sopie part of these may, 
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under the specific direction of the donors, be of exclusive, 
partial, or special application, which should not be disturbed, 
there is no doubt that in by far the greater number of 
instances, and with res[>ect to bv far the greater poition of 
those funds, the intentions of the donors woum be satisfactorily 
and, indeed, more efficiently fulfilled, if, wherever the exf/*bssed 
intention admitted it, the income of the donations were made 
subsidiary to the general purpose of common and national 
education. In adaition to thi«. parliament should rigorously 
exact from each individual incumbent such an annual sum as 
might be the suitable stipend of a schoolmaster in each bene- 
fice ; and should with equal strictness exact from the bishops 
and clergy such an annual contribution as might suffice for 
the maintenance of a diocesan or classical academy in each 
diocese. Whether it might appear the best nmde of adminis- 
tering these funds, to have a distinct academy in each diocese, 
in each county, or in each of certain districts throughout the 
island, would be a matter for legislative determination. With 
the revenue fairly derivable from these sources, with the most 
improved management of the landed estates now devoted to 
the support of education, and with the system of local but 
voluntary taxation for the same object, which we shall shortly 
notice, there would be, comparatively, little remaining to be 
supplied by an annual parliamentary grant, in order to accom- 
plish the great object of an adequate system of instruction for 
the entire people of Ireland. 

The report of the Select Committee of which Mr. Wyse 
was the chairman, contains a most laborious condensation of 
the evidence givt?n before them, and the clear outlines of a 
complete plan of National Education, commencing with infant 
schools, and proceeding through the elementary or parochial, 
the county or academic, the provincial or collegiate, course of 
instruction^ with also appropriate establishments tbr acquiring 
the more peculiar knowledge of various arts and sciences 
which is requisite in the professions, and some other employ- 
ments. For this valuable report and indeed for his incessant 
exertions in the cause of enlightened education, his country 
is under a deep oblig<*tion to Mr. Wyse. This report itself 
j)my be purchased for a mere trifle; it is not of great bulk, 
though it embraces information of the utmost variety, extent, 
and value, but ‘admirably condensed into the most readable 
form, and its contents ought to be known to every Irishman. 
We can only communicate some of the most striking and im- 
mediately important of his suggestions, which ought without 
any delay to be carried into execution. 
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In order to create one central body for the superintendence 
of education throughout Ireland^ both elementary and aca- 
demical, it is recommended that tlic existing Board of Com- 
inissioi^rs, under 53 George the Third, should be dissolved, 
and that in their lieu, a certain number of members should 
be alWed to the present board of National Education, such 
addition to form a distinct section of the board for the super- 
intendence and management of academical education. The 
two sections of the board should then be entrusted with exactly 
correspondent authorities in regard to their own department 
of education, with precisely the same responsibilities, and with 
therefore every probability of efficient co-operation and accord. 
To accomplish this, an Act of Parliament would be necessary, 
w'liich should (amongst other things,) give to each section ol’ 
the board, the usual powers and privileges of a corpomtiofi^ 
for purposes of obvious legal convenience, in the succession 
of property, and witli such powers in regard to purchase and 
title of land requisite for schoolhouses, as are given to com- 
missioners under the general inclosure act. That each sec- 
tion of the board should be constituted as the present board 
of National Education is, of a fixed number of persons, 
sele cted by government without any mere ex-officio members ; 
and that ap least one, if not more than one, commissioner of 
each section of the board, should have a fixed salary, as the 
only permanent way of securing regular efficiency. The two 
sections would have placed under their management and 
discretional disposal, all those funds and estates now justly 
available towards either branch of education, and such addi- 
tional grant as Parliament may consider to be each year 
necessary. As to the principle which should regulate the 
disposal of the money, it is admitted to be expedient that the 
extent of aid given by the board, should in some degree, 
depend upon the amount of local contribution. But at pre- 
sent that dependence of proportion appears to be too strictly 
uniform, and consetjuently the more ignorant and poor a 
district is, the more it stands in need of assistance, the more 
education is required, and the less chance is there of its being 
imparted. And the difficulty is not merely that of raising the 
required contribution of capital, but thei*e is also the guarantee 
of individual security to be given for the future provision of 
the requisite local share of annual expeuditnre, — a circum- 
stance which may be apt to throw the public school too much 
into the hands of influential individuals, and open the door 
to the usual evils of patronage ; neither does it give the board 
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that easy and available security for continued paymeiil, which 
they ought to possess. It is therefore proposed, not in abo- 
lition of, but in addition to, the present mode of ap|hication 
to the board for aid, that, whenever a school shall be»Tleeiued 
necessary in any particular Jocality, a public inet^^ing of its 
inhabitants may be summoned by the requisition of a specific 
number of the county rate-payers, to be called a school meeting, 
which when so convened, shall have a power to determine the 
iipplication for the building of a school to the board, the 
amount of salary to be paid to the teacher, the amount of school 
fee, and amount of current expenses, impairs, 8cc. &c. and to 
determine thfit the amount so ascertained, be hwied in due 
j)roportion from the district in question, in the same way as 
the county-rale, or poor-rate, and he in due course handed 
over to the local committee. The advantages of this system 
are evident, both in the security it provides for regular future 
payment, and in its rcmoviiig any ideal right which indi- 
viduals might assume, of more than their due share of control. 

Neither is it a novel arrangement, for not only are a variety 
of oilier objects of local convenience, such as roads, bridges, 
drainage, fever hospitals, lunatic asylums, &c. &c. provided 
for by a similar mode of local taxation, none of which are 
more important, or more apt for such regulations, than 
schools, but a plan very similar conies also recommended to 
us by another and older select committee, of the House of 
Commons, to wdiorn in 1828 all the previous reports on the 
subject of Education in Ireland, were referred. Tliey, after, 
as they state, the most anxious deliberation, recommended to 
parliament, amongst a variety of other arrangements in a great 
degree corresponding with those since carried into effect, or 
now proposed, “ that it be competent to the commissioners to 
entertain any applications for the grant of aid to scliools, 
coming either from individuals, charitable coiVmiittees, or 
associations, or select vestries of parishes, assembled under 
provisions analogous to those of the tithe composition act. 
And that when a scliool has been built at their desire, vestries 
so assembled should have a power of assessing their respective 
parishes, for raising "hat portion of school expenditure which 
is required to be provided locally.” 

In case the inhabitants of a district neglected to convene 
such a meeting, the board ought to be empowered to inter- 
vene and make application to its inliabitants for such an 
assessment ; and if the inhabitants then refused thus to sanction 
the application, it might as now originate from individuals. 
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The iiiliabilants, in tlic event of their application being suc- 
cessful^ would again liave to meet, to ai)pr)int a local com- 
mittee, the right of voting for which should, it is suggested, 
be corWative witli the obligation of paying the scliool assess- 
nieiy^, wl^ch again should dejiend upon a certain amount ol 
grand jury or poor-laAV rale. The details of holding meetings, 
making applications, voting assessments, &c. &c. would of 
course have to be defined in any legislative* measure that 
may be adopted. 

Whilst then the central board received and decided upon 
a])plications, and the amount of assistance to be in each in- 
stance granted, whilst they framed a code of regulations for 
general adoption, superintended the education or at least the 
completion of the education of teachers, the composition and 
‘>:upply of schoolbooks, the personal inspection of each of the 
schools by persons selected by them for that duty, and re- 
ceived periodical reports from the local committee of each 
school as to its particular condition, the local committee would, 
on the otl)cr hand, he able more efficiently to watch over the 
immediate management of the school, see that the building 
was k(‘pt in due order and repair, the teacher attentive to the 
children, tlie cliildrcn punctual in their attendance, and the 
regulations of the board att<*nded to, for which purposes weekly 
visitors should be appointed from the body of the committee. 
d\) the local committee would also be entrusted the disburse- 
ment of the school monies, rendering we presume a periodical 
account, both immediately to their constituents, and in their 
giMieral re[)()rt to the board. The tcaciiers it is suggested 
should be paid partly, but the smaller portion, by a fixed 
salary, and the remainder by fees from the pupil ; there being 
under tliis management two clfisses of scliolars, viz. payers 
and non-payers ; but if these fees were in each instance 
suitably regulated, it is presumed, from the prevalent feeling 
on this subject, that there would be comparatively few of the 
latter class of pupils. The fixed salary with ii dwelling-house 
and garden, which it is proposed to have always annexed to 
the schoolhoiiM', would prevent the disagreeable consequences 
of the teacher being entirely dependent for his support on 
the children or tlicir parents, while the prospect of increasing 
the number of fees, would form a sufficient stimulus to in- 
creased exertion. The board should also have authority to 
give gratuities to any of the teachers under special cirenm- 
stances, and all of them should be entitled to superannuations, 
on claiming them, after 20 years’ service, not exceeding two 
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til inis of the salary received while in actual service, and 
payable by the board. 

it is also recommended, that the selection of the teacher 
.should be left to the local committee, but that this sflectioii 
should be made by them out of a list of those who had s,oiie 
through the requisite course of normal itistruction, anef^had 
passed a subsequent examination for the purpose of being 
included in the list of candidates, ’’ to be annually publishecl 
by the board. 

That the power of removing the teacher should be lodged 
in the first instance with the local conunittee, on the com- 
plaint or with the sanction of the board. That the board 
should be empowered to exercise that power of removal, if 
the local committee declined it, but that in every instance, 
the accused should be fairly heard, and the charges provi‘fl 
before proceeding to censure, suspension, or removal. And 
that the board should also be allowed to recommend tlu‘ 
promotion of deserving teachers from one school to another. 

But beyond this elementary instruction for the whole body 
of the people, it is expedient for the state to facilitate the 
means of obtaining a more advanced or complete education, 
not only, as the committee suggests, to the middle classes, but 
also to tliose of the labouring class, who exhibit that degree 
of superior talent or zealous application, which shows that the 
individual owes to his country better service than the mere 
labour of his hands. IVuly also do the Committee remark, 
that to a well regulated middle order, the state must mainl}^ 
be indebted for its intellectual and moral progress. And that 
such a class is especially desirable at the present time in 
Ireland ; but that a liberal, judicious, and appropriate system 
of education for the middle class, is the only means by which 
they may be enabled to acquire and maintain t^bat proper 
position in society to wliich they are entitled, and by the 
maintenance of which, the community can be fully protected 
from the chances of internal disorder. Such a system is not 
likely to be provided as rapidly and extensively as may be 
required, by voluntary efforts ; and it thus becomes the duty 
of the legislature to intervene, as in the case of the education 
of the poorer classes, in order to secure its blessings. 

For this purpose it is recommended that the system of 
education which does at present exist in the diocesan, royal, 
and other classical schools of public foundation, should be ex- 
tended and improved, so as to render it applicable to both 
commercial and classical education, and thus fit it to the 
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wants, at the same time, of both tlie middle and upper orders. 
Sf)me of the witnesses apprehend, that such a combination 
woiilcf tend to drive away the higher classes ; this does not 
seem V> be a reasonable, and tlieiefore we will hope Jiot a 
pr<Jjabl? consequence ; but even if it were so, it would be 
better to drive away the wealthy, who can provide otherwise 
for tlmir own education, tlian to exclude those who ha^'e no 
other means of obtaining adequate instruction. 

The public schools, to which we have referred, should 
accordingly be modified wliere they exist, and where tliey do 
not (^xist, others should be established; so as, on the whole, to 
introduce a regular system of county academies ; the state, 
through the appropriate section of the board, undertaking to 
purchase the ground, and build and outfit the academy, pi’o- 
vided tlie Grand Jury assessed the county for tin* salaries of 
the masters and other expenses of maintenance. 

Practical suggestions are made for consolidating the diocesan 
and royal schools, into and with this general system of county 
academies, by defining in what proportions tlie Ilishops and 
Clergy of each diocese, and the Grand Jury of each County, 
should respectively contribute. With regard to adniinistratiou, 
these academies would be placed under a central and local 
organization of management, corresponding, as closely as 
possible, with that already explained in regard to elementary 
schools. The board would liavc precisely the same regulating 
control, and the functions of the local committee might either 
be entrusted to the Grand Jury, or, if that were not thought 
advisable, inasmuch as that body, not being elective, does not 
possess a representative character, a County Hoard or County 
Council, might be elected not only for this, but for other 
matters of county finance and siipcrin ten dance. Whenever 
an academy, in addition to those in operation, was required, it 
should be competent for the Grand Jury or County Council, 
to apply for its Ibundatioii to the board, who should be autho- 
rized to comply with such application; provided tlie local 
body, whether Grand Jury or County Council, made an 
assessment for the payment of the teachers and other current 
expenses of maintenance. On tlic other hand, llie board might 
be authorized to originate the undertaking, by proposing an 
assessment on condition of its founding the academy. 

The levy should be applottcd, as is tiTe county rate, in 
parishes Jind districts ; a large proportion, as in the case of 
poor-rate assessment, being required to be defrayed by per- 
sons having a beneficial interest, aii^ should be collected and 
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paid over by the county collector, in the same way as any 
other county-rate. 

'riie (xrand Jury or County Council, should appoint an 
aeadeiuy committee, and these should, in rotation, v4act as 
we('kly, fortnightly, or monthly visitors. ^ 

The teachers would be selected and removed, and Vueir 
salaries determined on the same principle as in the elementary 
scho(?ls, though of course upon a dilferent scale; anti, indeed, 
the board and the local bodies respectively, would, in both 
cast's, have corresponding dutit'saiid authorities. 

In ortler to a complete pliyiiical, inttllectual, and religious 
t'ducation, various additional courses of instruction are neces- 
sary, some of which may be appropriate for all students, and 
otlu'is lor those only having peculiar prt)spects of 1‘uture 
employment in life. To reconcile the two, it seems most ex- 
])etlient to have one general course obligatory on all the 
students, with also a variety of special courses to be paid for 
sej)arately, at the option of each pupil or his parents. 

'rhere does not appear to be any suggestion respecting the 
mode of conducting the religious education in these county 
academies, though it is ex[)ressly mentioned tis a necessary 
j)art of the course. We venture to hope, that a satisfactory 
arrangement might be made with the proper ecelesiaslical 
authorities of each religious denomination, to have appointed 
or approved of by them, in each academy, a teacher or Pro- 
fessor of Beli ((ion ^ with a stipend proportioned to the number 
of his s(;holars. Tliero would then be a religious instructor 
for the students of each religious body ; where they were sidli- 
ciently nuiiicrous for his remuneration, he would, probably, 
reside in the academy, where there Merc only a few students 
of any particular denomination, their religious instructor M'ould 
probably be some clergyman, or other fit person, residing in 
the neighbourhood. These suggestions would, of course, re- 
quire the most careful consideration in all their details, and, 
it is evident, that the power of choosing, and also of censuring 
or removing these distinct religious professors, must necessa- 
rily be vested, not in the board or local body, as in case of the 
other teachers, but i : certain member or members of the 
ecclesiastical body of that religion of which be would be the 
professor; and this according to a previous arrangement wbicli 
it would be necessary to make with each ecclesiastical body. 

'File Report also contains a recommendation for still farther 
carrying out the system of Education, by the establishment of 
Prorincial Colleges^ on principles corresponding with those 
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already applied to county academies, and wliich may, there- 
fore, be sufficiently understood ; and also for agricultural as 
well ?is various professional schoob, for the study of the line 
arls, tad the more eminently useful of tl^' physical sciences. 

e are rejoiced to ('bserve that Ireland is already inani- 
fesilng that it appreciates the importance of the recommenda- 
tions embodied in this lleport. Let the meeting in county 
Cork, be follow’ed by meetings in every othei* county in 
Ireland, and let petitions and urgent representations In* 
addressed to Parliament and the Government, for an act con- 
taining the various authorities which are recpiisite for giving 
complete effect to the system. 

It may, probably, be thought by some of those wlio have 
accompanied us thus far in our observations, that we are un- 
willing to commit ourselves by any opinion respecting the 
merits or demerits of that system of national educatiorj^ which 
is now in operation in Ireland. We have been actuated by 
no such feeling, but have thought it, at the present moment, 
more useful to present our readers with a digest of valuable 
information respecting matters forming a fundamental part of 
the general topic of Irish education, but which, w'c conceivt'd, 
might not otherwise be likely to reach many of them, rather 
than occupy ourselves, just now, with additional remarks, or 
additional arguments on a particular (juestion, of the wdiieh, if 
the })uhlic do not already understand the right and the wu’ong, 
it is not surely for lack of commentators. 

We do not hesitate to assert, that if any money be expcndefl 
by the State in the education of any part of the people, the 
Irish (vatholics have a right to demand their fair proportion, to 
be expended in such a wey, as may not, in the slighu^st degree*, 
intc'i'fere w'ith their religious opinions, or, if any please so to 
call it, with their religious prejudices. It is altogether besidi* 
tlie question to go into a course of argument, to prove that the 
Protestant belief, and the Protestant mode of teaching that 
belief, are better than the belief and inode of instruction 
adopted by the Catholics. The question is not which is right 
and w'hich is wrong, because there is no neutral or competent 
tribunal for its arbitrement ; but wliether each has not an ecpial 
right to l etain hisowm opinion, and to impart it to his cliihJren 
without fear or favour, if the Catholic has a right to demand 
that any money of the State, applied in promoting education, 
shall not in its application be made to favour Protestanti^^m, 
equal neutrality may the Protestant require of the Slate, in 
regard to Catholicity. And the Cathplic, therefore, cannot lairiy 
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claim any ri"ht, privilege, or accommodation, which he is not 
prepared to see the Protestant also enjoying. This perfect 
equality and entire mutuality of rights, of privileges, (we claim 
no more, but we will^^iot be content with less,) must con- 
sidered as the basis of any system of national ediicati6n ; b it 
it is peculiarly necessary to keep this principle in constant 
recollection, in a system where the children of different reli- 
gions receive a certain portion of instruction together. This 
principle should be applied to vvery claim for the admission 
of any particular regulation or jurisdiction which has been, or 
may be, advanced by either party; and n it will not bear the 
test, the claim is inadmissible. 

If a Catholic demand the dismissal of a teacher, because, 
from a Catholic he has become a Protestant, equally may tin* 
Protestant demand the dismissal of a Protestant teacher, who 
should^ be converted to Catholicity. If a (Catholic, in the 
reference to any particular version of Scripture, require the 
letter of liis version to be adopted, the Protestant, with equal 
justice, may demand a literal adherence to his own version. Pro- 
testants and Catholics, in fine, may each, with equally ardent 
emulation, assert their respective right to have all the teachers, 
and all the inspectors, Protestant or Catholic, as the case niciy 
be, according to the religion of the applicants. If both prel'ei* 
any such unfair claims, both cannot be satisfied, and neither 
ought to be. Catholics, in fact, need nothing but a fair and 
even stage; give us that, and we will trust the result to the 
steady purity of our doctrines, and the moi e active zeal of our 
luinistry. Magna est veritas et prevalelni. Who ever saw 
her vanquished in a fair and equal encounter ? We consider it, 
in fact, a test of Catholic truth, and of a fearless reliance upon it, 
that, whilst the greater part of the Protestant Clergy in Ire- 
land instinctively shrink from the rigid impartiality of the 
national system of education, the far greater part of the 
Catholic clergy have hailed its arrival amongst them w ith al 
the unsuspicious confidence of innocence and truth; have 
availed themselves of its advantages so far as they exteml ; and, 
at the point where it stops, have taken up and completed the 
necessary religious culture of the Catholic youth of Ireland. 
Should the Catholic clergy attempt to encroach upon the even 
boundary line of neutrality that has been laid down, it would not 
only deprive them of that glorious distinction to which we have 
referrea, and expose them, also, to the suspicion of being alarmed 
for the issue of an equal encounter ; but, by putting the con- 
tinuance of the system in jeopardy, would tend to deprive the 
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Catholic Church of that more complete developemcnt and ex- 
tcn^on in Ireland, which would bo the natural result of any 
jfjcneral course of enlightened education, which should nor, in 
the i^^de of its immediate acquirement, involve any unfair 
advantage lo one religion or the other. 

That it is expedient to try the system of joint literary and 
separate religious instruction in Ireland, we have the unani- 
mous testimony of all the bishops, clergy, and distinguished 
individuals, both Protestant and Catholic, who have been ex- 
amined, or who have reported upon the subject, during the 
last thirty years. That the principle, thus recommended by 
such a confluence of authorities, has been reduced into practice 
in an improper manner, or has, in its operation, developed any 
jiractical mischief, we have yet to learn. VVe are perfectly 
aware that it includes details of administration which retjuire 
the watchful attention of the sentinels of our faith, iij order 
to prevent abuses gradually insinuating themselves into the 
mfinagement. A board, differently constituted, for example, 
chosen by and acting under a government of a different charac- 
ter, miglit, if our watchfulness could, at any time, be lulled 
into a secure sleep, gradually slide into habits and regulations, 
which, while they still left, as in the Kildare Street system, the 
outward and public semblance of impartiality, might be preg- 
nant with mischief. We know also that it has included details 
Avhich have, on the adequate representation of a body of per- 
sons, entitled to attention, been modified; and if there be still 
any other details, which, in the opinion of any other body, en- 
titled to equal attention, also require modification, we presume 
that any representations from such a body, w'ould always 
obtain the attention of the board, and, if consistent with the 
general cliaracter of the system, their assent also. 

We cannot conclude these remarks without adverting to the 
resolutions of the Catholic archbishops and bishops in Ireland, 
lately quoted by Dr. RPHale in one of his letters, and to llie 
peculiar circumstances under which tlioiie resoliTtions were 
passed, because a knowledge of those peculiar circumstances is, 
it seems to us, requisite, in order to apprehend rightly their 
aj)pIication. In compliance with an Address from the House 
of Commons, a Commission had issued under the great seal, 
in 18t?4, for the purpose of enquiring into^the state of Ediiea- 
cation in Ireland. The Commission was entrusted to live 
gentlemen, of whom Mr. Frankland Lewis was the chairman, 
Mr. Leslie Foster, a member, and Mr. Blake, the only Catholic 
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amongst them. In the course of their enquiries respectino^ 
the system of education which they should recommend, they 
had an interview, on IGth December, 1824, with Dr. Murray, 
and, subsequently, with the three other Catholic archbis^.ops. 

“ 111 tliis interview, they stated to Dr. Murray, that they wo.'^c 
anxious to establish such a system as should unite children of all 
religious denominations in the same schools, except when it should 
become tinavoidably necessary to separate them for the purpose of 
religious instruction. The Come'.issionors then stated, that they 
could not consider any systiuu of education as deserving that name, 
which sliould not seek to lay tlie foundations '»f all moral obligation 
in religious instruction, and that, with resp(*et to the religious in- 
struction of Koman Catholics, they were anxious to ascertain the sen- 
timents of Dr. Murray, and of the Roman Catholic clergy. Tliey 
eiKjuired, therefore, w'hether there would be any obji'ction to com- 
mon litm’ary instruction being received by Roman Catholics, as well 
from a l^rotestant as a Roman Catholic master, and whether religious 
instruction could be given to the Roman C-athoIie.s by a Roman 
Catholic layman, approved of by the proper Roman Catholic pastor. 
Dr. Murray stated, that there could he no ])ossible objection to 
Roman Catholics receiving literary instruction from a Protestant, nor 
to their receiving religious instruction from a Roman Catholic lay- 
man, ap])rove(l of by the proper Roman Catholic pastor; and, he 
added, that the })roviding of proper persons for such purpose, would 
be a groat relief to the Roman Catholic Clergy. The Commissioners 
then suggested, that schools might be established, in each of whieli 
there should be both a Protestant and ]loman Catholic lay tcnioluT, by 
wJiom education in common might be administered; so that the 
children, united in the same classes, sliould learn from the same mas- 
ters, and us(! the same books : that, for the remuneration of such 
teachers, adequate means might be provided ; that the Roman Catho- 
lic teacher might assist in the general literary instruction, and might 
give separate religious instruction to the Roman Catholic children, 
subject to the direction of their pastors; and that the school-room, 
for a reasonable portion of time, on one or two days in <.110 week, 
might be appropriated exclusively to that object. In these sugges- 
lions for uniting Protestant and Roman Catholic children in literary, 
and separating them only for religious instruction. Dr. Murray ex- 
pressed his concurrence. 

“ The Commissioners then observed, that separate religious instruc- 
tion should not commence, until the difference of religious belief 
should make it impo.ssible for instruction anj^ longer to be rec(‘ivcd 
ill common; and they enquired whether it would be objected to on 
the part of the Roman Catholic Clergy, that the more advanced of 
the iVotestant and Roman Catholic children should, at certain times 
during school liours, read portions of the Holy Scriptures together, 
and in the same classes, but out of their respective versions, subject 
to proper regulations, and in the pre.senoe of their rc.spective Pro- 
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testaiit and Koman Catliolic teachers, suggesting, at the same time, 
that opportunities might be aiibrded to tlie teachei-s of each j)ersua- 
sion,^to explain to the children, sepai.eely, the portions so read? 

“ Di'. Murray answered, that serious dilHculties would exist in the 
^v^ly (H^iich an arrangement, and, in lieu of it, he proposed, that the 
]?pjy Scriptures should be used only when the Roman Catholic chil- 
dren slionld be takem ay)art for the purpose of receiving religious in- 
struction, and, he said, there coidd be no possible objection to the Roman 
Catholic children then reading, out of the sacred volume itself, the 
gospels and e])istles of the week; he added, that no objection would 
be made to an harmony of the gospels being use<l in the gcruTal 
education which the chihlrcn should receive in common, nor to a volume 
containing extracts from the Psalms, Proverbs, and the book of 
I’lcclt'siasticus ; nor to a volume containing the history of the Creation, 
of the Deluge, of the Patriarchs, of Joseph, and of the deliveranctj of 
tlie Israelites, extracted from the old Testament; and that he was 
satislied no difiicnities, in arranging the details of such works, would 
arise on the 2 >art of the Homan Catliolic Clergy.” 

“ The Commissioners tlien stated, that they considered it oftli 
utmost moment, that no books or catechisms should Ixi admitted 
either in the course of the literary or religious instruction, containing 
matfc'r calculated to excite coiitompt, hatred, or any iincharitabh^ 
fc'cling in any cla,‘<s, towards persons of a different religious persua- 
sion. To this Dr. Murray cordially assented.” 

January 7, 182,’5. 

“ The CommissiomTs having ha<l an inb'rview with tho most Jtev. 
Drs. Curtis, Murray, Kelly, and Laftan, the four Archbislioyis of the 
Homan Catholic Church in Ireland, the minute of Kith December, 
was read, and it was explained that the passage which reJated to the 
se])arate religious instruction of Roman Catholics, meant, thfit the 
])roper Roman Catholic pastors should have the right of being present 
tipon these occasions, and giving such religious instruction as tJuiy 
should think proper; and, that what was said of masters, applied also 
to mistresses; the Archbishops, who were not present cm the IGth, 
ex})rcssed a wish to consider the matter until to-morrow.” 

• January 8tli. 

“ TJie Ronian Catholic Archbishops mentioned above, Iiaving met 
the C’omniissioners this day, expressed their conciiiTence in the views 
alrt‘ady expressed by Dr. Murray. 

Patrick Curtis. D.D. 

•I- Oliver Kelly, D.D, 

Robert Laffan, D.D. 

It was after these conferences between the Commissioners 
and the Catholic archbishops, that the Catholic arch bisliops and 
Bishops of Ireland met at the liouseof Dr. Murray, viz. on the 
21st Jan. 1826, and passed the resolutions which have been 
recently quoted by Dr. M‘Hale, in his letter on this subject; 
and, as these resolutions were shortly afterwards forwarded by 
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Dr. Murray to the above-mentioned Commissioners, we may 
presume that they had reference to the plan of education 
suggested by the Commissioners, in their conversation' with 
the Catholic archbishops, of which we have quoted the inmutes. 
That plan, as developed in that conversation, was, in /Several 
respects, different both as to administration and mode of * m- 
struction from that which is now in operation. Its adminis- 
tration was to be conducted, in its commencement at least, by 
the five Commissioners, only oneoi whom was a Catholic /«//- 
nian ; a board, therefore, not presenting in its composition such 
claims to the confidence of the Catholic^ of Ireland, as that 
which is now established, consisting of nine individuals, of whom 
three are Catholics, and one a tlistinguished Catholic prelate; 
and wherein the sanction of all the members of the board is 
required to the extracts from Scripture recommended for use, 
in order to prevent the supposition that persons of one creed, 
might, by forming a majority of the board, send forth extracts 
not approved by those of another.^’ 

Then, as lo the inode of instruction, it was evidently in the 
contemplation of the Commissioners, as appears by the minutes 
of their conversation with Dr. Murray, to extena the joint in- 
struction as Air as possible into religion, so that separate reli- 
gious instruction might not commence, until the difference 
of religious belief should make it impossible for instruction any 
longer to be received in common and, it was also evidently 
the wish of the Commissioners, to introduce a rule, that “ the 
more advanced of the Protestant and Catholic children should, 
at certain times during school, read portions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures together y and in the same classes, but out of their respect- 
ive versions, and in the presence of their respective Protestant 
and Catholic teachers.” These circumstances surely formed 
a peculiar reason, then, for certain rules respecting the religious 
tenets of the teacher superintending the joint instructioii, which 
reason does not, to the same extent, prevail now', when the 
jrjint teaching may, if the patrons be so minded, be exclusively 
confined to literary* or secular studies, even to the exclusion of 
those Scripture extracts, which are only recommended for use, 
and the whole religioui instruction of the Catholic scholars be, 
therefore, communicated at a separate period, by or under the 
immediate direction of the Catholic pastor. 

Whilst this sheet is under revision, we notice that the 
assembled Catholic Bishops of Ireland have this important 
subject under their consideration ; and we trust and believe 
that their decision will produce unanimity of feeling and 
action among Catholics respecting it. 
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Art. IV. — 1. Reminiscences of Romo; or^ a RelUjiotis.i Morah, 
a¥fd Literary View of the Eiei aal City ; in a series of 
lett^s addressed to n friend in England. By a member 
t™ Arcadian Academy. London. 1838. 

2. Degli Instituii di Puhlica Caritd e Istriixione Primaria 
in Roma ; Saggio Storico e Statistico, Di Monsic. D, Carlo 
I^iiigi Morichinij Romano, Vice- President! Ospizio 

Apostolicodi S. Michele. Roma. 1835. 


R eminiscences oF Rome’’ ! WluU a icrtile theme ! 
How hacknied, yet how new ! Iiow often tried, yet 
unexhausted ! Teeming with interest for the poet, the artist, 
tile antiquary, — but, above all, the moralist and the Christian! 

Hundreds of volumes have been spent on the interesting 
remains of antiquity and the w’onders of modern art which in 
Rome meet the visitor at every step. Chattard’s work on the 
Vatican alone was a labour of sixteen years. The Forum, 
with its lliousand difficulties, has, for time immemorial, en- 


gaged the active research of the most distinguished antiqua- 
rians — crossing each otlier at every step — building up and 
pulling down — weaving and unravelling the web of critical 
conjecture. The names of Nardini, Piranesi, Pruiietti, 
Eustace, Gell, Bunsen, Nibby,* are almost lost in the crowd 
of their co-labourers; and yet each furnishes something 
new — something which had escaped the vigilance of his pre- 
decessors. The brilliant sketches of Corinne^ fervid and 


beautiful as they are, were but a feeble outline of the magni- 
ficent pictures, — now gorgeous, now gloomy, but ever display- 
ing the master’s hand, which the fitful pencil of Childe 
Harold has left as memorials of his pilgrimage, — and perhaps, 
after all, even he has done little more than unlock the exhaust- 


less sources of beauty and sublimity to enrich the canvass of 
some luture master ! 


And yet, notwithstanding the numberless portraits of this 
queen of cities, her fairest features have hitherto been dis- 
torted, or, at best, concealed, at least in those which havx^ 
been exhibited to the British public. There are few readers 
to whom the monuments of her ancient glory are not familiar 
— few, who have not been wearied, even to nausea, by disser- 
tations upon her specimens of art ; and yet scarce one has 
heard of the numberless institutions, ancient and modern, 


See Dublin Review, No. x. Art. 1. 
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wliicli tlie cliarity and faith of Rome have founded — memo- 
rials of the true spirit of her caluinniated and insulted religion. 
The Pantheon and the Coliseum— the gallery of the Vatican, 
and the frescos of the Sistine chapel, have been de^ribed 
a thousand and a thousand times. Rut none, or scarce o;ie, 
has been found to spend a word on the unpretending usefulness 
of the asylum of S. Maria in Acquiro, or the truly Roman 
iminificence of the Ospizio di S. Michele. Classical Tours 
wchave had in abundance ; but, as yet, no “circumnavigation 
of charity.** The great philanthropist himself — the immortal 
Howard — has done very inadequate justice to tlie charitable 
institutions of Rome; and if one of the other touris>ts advert 
to the subject for a moment in passing, it is to indulge in 
unseemly levity with regard to the Penitentiary della Croce;*' 
or to sneer at the ministers of religion officiating in the hospi- 
tals, “ between two rows of wretches, whom their pious noise 
would not suffer to die in peace.” f 

For ourselves, while we dwell witli wonder and delight 
upon the charmed page of Childe Haroldy following the 
pilgrim through the tangled ruins of Rome — gazing upon the 
j)ageant of past days, which his magic pen calls up amid thorn 
once more — listening in amazement to the mingled moral and 
misanthropy, sublime even in its excess, with which he coii- 
tem{)lates the cliaracters and events of other times — we 
cannot, oven in the excess of our wondering admiration, 
suppress the regret that Christian — Catholic — Rome has not 
found some poetic pilgrim, who could catch up the sacred 
spirit which animates all her institutions of to-day, as it 
hallows the remains of early faith — speaking to the memory 
in the crumbling monuments of her martyrs — to the imagina- 


* Rome in the Nineteenth Century, We liavc no liesitatioii in assigning to this 
work — the production of a lady — the bad eminence, among the tlim^iV, but inso- 
lent, repositories of slander against Catholics, which have been given to the 
public of later years, under the torra of travels. I’Jie impostures of priestcraft aie 
its standing materials. The sale of indulgences and of pardons lor sin — tho worship 
of images — the adurati<vi of the Virgin, &e., are put forward with as iinich cool 
perseverance as if they had iievei been disclaimed. In one short note the aulho- 
re,\s (proh pudor 0 anticipates all the filth and all the falsehood of Exeter Hall. 
As a specimen of her regard for the appearance of piobability, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing passage on the Inquisition : Great were the disputes which were 

waged in the beginning of the fourteenth century in the llomish Church, about 
the superior orthodoxy of yreal or little coats or frocks for the (’apuchins, winch 
ended in all those who persisted in wearing the little ones being denouneed as 
heretics, and burned acrordtnyly We have the names of upwards of a hundred 
who were burned by the Inquisition for this cause ; and are told by a grave his- 
torian that the list might be increased to a thousand” '!! — vol, ii. p. 321-5. 
f Forsythes Remarks on Italy, p. 6. 
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tioii, in the expressive magnifieence of her ceremonies — to the 
heart, in the active benevolence of her hospitals, her orphan 
institutions, her charitable confi*.« jrnities ! Such a poet 
would see “ the Niobe of nations” wanned into new life by 
that f?h^ent charity which is now her spirit — no longer 
“Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe — ” 
her children multiplied beyond the sands of the sea — her 
crown brighter than the diadem of the Ctesars- -ennobled by 
victories, holier far than those recorded by ‘Mhe trebly hun- 
<lred triumphs” — consecrated by recollections prouder than 
are l ecalled by the names of Scipio or Cicsar, by the glories 
of the monarchy, the republic, or the empire of Jvome. And 
if, to use the words of Monttilembert, “he saw the traces of 
tears in her eyes, and the wrinkles of grief upon her brow ; 
she would appear more worthy, therefore, of veneration and 
homage, from those who have been children of sorrow like 
herself!” Oh ! this is a fairer and holier picture of the love- 
iiuc'ss of the Eternal City — jrossessing an interest more dee[), 
more enduring, than the noblest relics of pagan piety, or 
[)agan pi’ide ! 

Tanto piu la vedrein, quanto piu vale 
Sciiipitorna bell(*zza che inortalo 1” 

’'ris in this light Rome is contemplated \n the unpretending 
but very interesting volume before us. 

“Do not expect from me,” says the author, “any Iearn{‘d disqui- 
sitions concerning the ancient and modern edilict's; or a initical 
nomenclature of the statues and paintings which adorn her sjjlendid 
halls and j)riiicely villas: fori am ofUnn'r to he found uithin the 
walls of some fast-decaying church, or inoss-groun cloister, than in 

the museum or picture gallery Be content with the desultory 

observations of a solitary Catholic pilgrim, in the nineti'c nth century, 
upon the beautifully moral and religious features of this (pieen of 
cities; as they will not, I trust, to you appear altogether devoid of 
novedty or interest.” — pp. 1-2. 

The volume, which is in the form of letters from a member 
of the Arcadian Academy, is obviously the** production of a 
young and enthusiastic, though unpractised, writer; and, if it 
possess not tlie graces of composition which distinguish many 
of its rivals in the same field, there is a spirit in its very sim- 
plicity which makes us forget the writer in the engrossing 
interest of the new matter which he brings Ijefore us; and we 
may safely promise, that, to use his own modc^st language, 
there are few to whom the details “ will appear altogether 
devoid of novelty or interest.” 

VOL. VI. — NO. XI. • I 
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For the present, we must confine ourselves to an account 
of’ the charitable institutions ; and, to say truth, we can 
promise, within the limits of a single article, but a vefy im- 
perfect outline of their object, extent, and resources. What 
Mr. Eustace says of Italy generally, is especially true of^llonp.e : 

“ No country exlii})its more splendid examples of public befjcvo- 
Icnce, or furnishes more affecting instances of private charity. She 
has the honourable advantage of surpassing all the kingdoms of 
Europe in the number and magnificence of her cliaritable founda- 
tions. To describe these in detail would require a separate work of 
considerable extent ; and it will be sutiici^nt to inform the reader 
that there is no disease of body, no distnjss of mind, no visitation of 
Providence, to which the human form is liable, from its first ai)p(‘ar- 
ance till its final deposition in the grave, which is not relieved with 
tenderness, and provided for, if beyond relit'f, with a prodigality of 
charity seldom witnessed elsewhere.”* 

This is literally true of the charities of Rome. It would 
be impossible to name a want for which provision has not 
been made. To protect helpless infancy and provide for 
decrepid age — to shield the innocent from temptation, and 
bring back the fallen from crime — to spare the blushes of 
ingenuous and shrinking poverty — to assist the tottering 
exertions of struggling merit, and repair the broken fortunes 
of honest, but nusuccessfnl, industry — to afford consolation 
and relief' to the sick, the prisoner and the dying, and st‘- 
cure the honours and advantages of Christian burial for 
the dead, — such are the leading objects — branching out into 
a tlionsand detailvS, of the comprehensive, the truly Catholic 
charity of Rome. 

The work of Camillo Fanuccif upon this interesting subject, 
and the more recent compilation of Carlo PiazzaJ: are seldom 
met with, and, indeed, however valuable as to the c^arly history, 
of course can throw no light upon the present circuipstances of 
the Roman institutions. But in the valuiible work of Moiisig. 
Morichini, the reader will find a full and satisfactory, though 
concise, account 'of them all. We shall use it as a text-book 
in the present article. 

But before proceeding farther, we have a duty to perform, 
the discharge of which, however dull and uninteresting, we 
feel due to that cause of truth and justice to which our 

1 )ages are devoted. The enemies of Catholicity have long 
leld undisputed possession of the field of literature in England ; 
and have used their time so industriously, that there is scarce 

* Chtssti'dl 'Four, \om. iv. ]»|> 21*.) ."iU. f Ki)ina, 1001. | Ibnl. 1098. 
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one of its departments upon which a Catholic can enter witli- 
oiit removing a mass of pn*jiidice from liis path. Anomalous 
as it* may appear, it is so, even where, as in the jnx'sent 
instai\ce, tl)e subject is charity. There i^ a class of writers in 
e>g-n’y wpartmciU of literature, ivho, with Mr. Dugald Stewart, 
can imagine nothing good, save what bears the stamp of the 
Heformation; and who, like the cowardly or dishonest spies in 
the promised land, when they venture among the institutions 
of Catholicity, can see nothing but horrors. With such num 
it is a favourite charge, so often repeated, that it is now perhaps 
believed, tliat Eiinipe owes all of good that she possesses — all 
lier civilization — all her enlightenment — to this idol of (heir 
blind and exchisive adoration; and that the origin of all, or 
almost all, lu^r charitable institutions — all her schemes of social 
inipj'ovetiient — is to be dated from that period. I'lie charge 
is a serious one; because it would imply that the s[)irit of 
charity had been dotrnant or exiinguisherl : and, while our 
hand is upon the subject of charity as coiiueoted with Rome, 
we ne(‘d scarcely apologize for devoting a pag(‘ or two to its 
examination. 

Practical charity has ever been a distinguishing cluiracter 
of C’hristianity. In the earliest ages, as soon as the faithful 
oblaiiicd a footing in society, which enabled them to dcvelope 
the working principles of their lailh, the zeal and tendenavss 
with whicli they discharged its offices drew upon them the 
eyevs of the wondering [)agans, to wltoni the theory was as 
novel as the practice. Hospitals, houses of refug(‘ for worn 
and decre[)id slaves, foundling asylums for the number of 
exposed children, wtae raised and endowed in every C'lnirch; 
and, when it is recollected, that, with the single exception of 
the frce-schools founded hy Trajan, there is no record of any 
public establishment among the pagans analogous to the cha- 
ritable fotindations of Christianity, we need not wonder to find 
the emperor Julian* attributing the spread of Cliristianity to 
the zealous exertions of its members in the cause of benevo- 
lence and Immanity. St. Epiphanius says,* that the bishops 
everywhere founded retreats, “ in which to place the maimed 
and the infirm, and supply them with the necessaries of Jile;’*f 
and in the time of St. Augustine, the usage vvas old and long 
established.^ Rut in the darkness and irivligioii of the Middle 


♦ Ki>. a«l Arsariuni Por.tificciii Oalati;r. 
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Age it is pretended this Christian spirit was forgotten ; the 
pious foundations of early religion were converted to the 
interested uses of avaricious and hypocritical ChurchAicn ; 
“ the monastic institutions with which they were collected 
became the abodes of idleness, and were contamiimed hy 
extravagance and debauchery until the better spirit of 
reform, restoring the purity of early faith, brought back also 
the watchful tenderness of early charity. 

A general vindication of this misrepresented age, would be 
foreign to our present purpose, as, undc^r any circumstances, 
it is incompatible with our limits. A pittance of justice, 
tardy indeed and imperfect, has been rendered by a few 
recent continental writers, even of the Protestant party; and 
our own literature now furnishes, in Mr. Digby’s learned and 
valuable work, the “ Mores Cathollci^^ rich and ample ma- 
terials for the refutation of this, and the thousand other calum- 
nies which so long enjoyed unquestioned currency. 

In the examination of the present charge, we shall confine 
ourselves to the three or four centuries which precedc'd the 
Reformation; for in this period is the scene of the accusation 
laid ; nor is it pretended that the Reformation originated, 
but simply that it revived, a spirit once active, which had been 
forgotten amid the corruption of those ages. Were we dis- 
posed to discuss the general question, running through the 
several countries of Imrope, we might point to England, 
where the extent of charities connected with the religious 
houses, may be gathered from the enormous poor-rate, the 
acknowledged consequence of their suppression,! to the Hotel 
Dieu at Paris, which connects the charities of the present 
day witli the times of Charlemagne; to Spain, w'here at 
Seville alone, the revenues for the foundations for the poor, in 
the sixteenth century, exceeded seven millions of reals,! 
(£70,000.) But our business is with the institutions of Rome ; 
and in truth, in selecting the period named above, the reader 
will perceive that we labour at a great disadvantage. When 
it is recollected, that, during these centuries, Rome, torn by 
the contentions of the Guelph and Ghibelline parties, was 
the scene of civil dissension, revolution and bloodshed — that 
for seventy unhappy years, the popes having fixed their resi- 
dence at Avignon, the eye of the pastor was withdrawn from 

♦ Edinburgh Encycloptcduif v. 12, p. 122. 

! Blackstonc, B. 1. c. ix. §. vi also B. iv. o. xxxiii. §. iv. 

J Bihlioteca Kspafiola, Kconomico-Politica, poi D. Juan Srmpuro y (iiiarinos, 
Madrid, 1801. 
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imniedifite superiiitoiideiice — it might scarcely be matter of 
surprise, that the call of charity should have been forgotten 
in the struggles of faction ; and the distractions of -party 
shoulcLhave drawn away the public mind from the care of the 
iw^acefui offices of religion. What therefore will be the sur- 
prise of the leader, particularly if notions have been formed 
by the prejudiced standards of English literature, to trace, 
during this troubled and revolutionary period, the origin of 
the following munificent institutions, a long but not uninter- 
esting catalogue ? 

1. Archiofipeiinle di S. Spirito in-Sassia, founded by Inno- 
cent the Third, in 1198. It is still extant. Howard speaks 
of it in the highest terms. At his first visit it contained 1015 
patients, at his second 1103. 

2. In connexion with this hospital, the Pia (.\isa dcgll Eftpasti 
was founded by the same Innocent. It is still in existence, 
and will be described hereafter. The institution having suf- 
fered considerably during the residence of the popes at 
Avignon, was built on a more splendid scale by Sixtus the 
Fourth, 1471. 

3. ArchioRpedale del H. S. Salvatore^ founded by Cardinal 
Giovanni Colonna, in 1216. It is still extant. 

4. Archiospedale di S. Giacomo in Augusta, founded in 
1338, in pursuance of the will of the same munificent and 
charitable Cardinal. It was intended for surgical cases, and is 
used for the same purposes at the present day. 

5. S. Maria^i in Portico, founded towards the middle of 
the 11th century, during the disputed pontificate of Gregory 
the Sixth. 

6. S. Maria delle Grazie^ built in 1118, during the short 
reign of Gelasius the Second. 

7. *S’. Maria della Consolazione^ built in the reign of 
Calixtus the Third, about 1455. The revenues of these three 
were united by Alexander the Sixth, under the last title. It 
is still in a flourishing condition, capable of receiving 156 
surgical cases. 

8. S. Maria deW Orto, found€*d by the joint exertions of 
thirteen confraternities of trades or professions, in 1258. 

9. S, Roceo^ built during the jubilee of 1500. It was ori- 

ginally intended for general purposes; but has since been 
converted into a lying-in hospital. • 

Besides these institutions, which were strictly public, there 
was a number of more private hospitals, for particular coun- 
tries, or the members of particular tmdes or professions. 
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10. An hospital for Flemings, founded at a very early date. 
It was rebuilt by Robert Count of Flanders, in 1094. 

11. S. Maria di Momerrato^ opened for natives of the 
Spanish provinces, in the reign of Clement the Sixth, 18^50. 

12. S. Giacomo in Augusta, established during the^ubil/?e 
of 1450, by a Spanish prelate, for the use of pilgrims of ^ his 
own country. It is remarkable as having been the residence 
of St. Tgiiatius of Loyola, at his visit to Rome, when he medi- 
tated the formation of his illustrious order. 

13. S. TiOrenzo^ in Miranda, built in the same year, 1450, 
by Cardinal Astorgio. 

14. *S’. 8. Ambrogio e Carlo^ founded by some charitable 
Lombards, for the use of their poor countrymen, during the 
pontificate of Sixtus the Fourth, about 1470. This name 
Iiowever, appears to have been given at a later period. 

15. S, Girolamo^ ^ov Sclavonians, built in 1470. 

16. S. TawjU for French pilgrims; founded in 1478. It 
is still devoted to the same pious use. 

17. S, Maria deUWnima^ established by a charitable Fle- 
ming, during the jubilee of 1500, for the use of German 
pilgrims. The name of the founder was Giovanni di Pietro. 

18. »V. Maria in Loreto, founded during the same year, 
1500, by the confraternity of bakers, for the sick or disabled 
members of their trade. They employed the cc‘lebrated 
architect Bramante, in the erection of the church attached to 
the establishment. Tlie hospital is still standing, and receives 
14 patients. 

19. S. Stefa no^ founded in 1528, by Clement the Seventh. 
As if to satisfy the world that neither clime nor colour guided 
the nndistinguishing Catholic charity of Rome, it was opened 
by that benevolent but too short-lived pontill^ for the recep- 
tion of Moors and Abyssinians. 

In this enumeration wo have abstained from partiaularizing 
a number of confraternities, pious associations, for purposes 
of charity and religion, which annually devoted large sums of 
money to the [)romotion of its holiest offices. One of these, 
founded at Rome in 1264, at the instance of St. Bonaventure, 
had for its object the redemption of captives from the Moors ; 
others proposed to secure for the humbler classes legal pro- 
tection and advice against the oppressions of the rich and 
powerful ; some, as that of S. Giovanni Decollator, under- 
took the care of prisoners, and the preparation of criminals 
for death ; others, as those of the Gonfahme, of S. S. Anmm- 
ziaUu o/i S. Concezione., of .V. the instruction and 
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ondowmciiL ol' yuun^ foinales, whom the poverty or baseness 
of their friends might expose to danger. Most of these are 
still •in existence; all were found, d before tin? close of the 
fifteenth century; and were under the direction of religion in 
their ^‘^rogress, as well as in their origin. If to these we add 
tRe. office of Almoner Apostolic, which has existed since the 
seventh century, to catch up, as it were, those cases of distress 
which may escape the multiplied vigilance of the other insti- 
tutions, we ne(*d not fear to challenge, in the name of this 
calumniated city, even during limes reputerl its worst, a com- 
parison with the most prosperous and enlightened communities 
of our own days, with all their boasted advantages of civiliza- 
tion and improvement. 

lint enough of this. Our apology for this dull, but we feel 
not unsatisfactory, disquisition, must be the injustice of the 
prejudice which calls it forth. VVe turn with pleasure to the 
interesting volumes upon our table. 

On the^ hospitals it is unnecessary to dwvll. From the 
tiescriplion of one or two, the clianicter of all may be collected. 

f' Arvhhfspedale (ii S(tN Sph'Ho in Sassia, is the first in 
extent and celebrity of the Roman hospitals ; and occupies 
the site of the old Saxon school, or asylum built by King Ina, 
for the reception of Anglo-Saxon pilgrims, in the eiglith 
century. 'Fowards the end of the twelfth century, long 
after tlu* destruction of the Saxon establishment by fire, 
during the conflagration of Hrigo, wdiicb Ralfaele has im- 
mortalized on the walls of the Vatican, another hosjiilal 
was erected on the same spot for more general purposes, by 
Innocent the Third. Idle same poiitiffialso enacted the adjoin- 
ing church. This church however was again rebuilt by Paul 
the Third, according to a new' architectural design of San 
Gallo, in the year 1.558. The hospital also was, in gr(‘at 
111 easLU’e^ rebuilt by Sixtus llie Fourth, in the lifleenth century. 
Innocent the Eighth, Paul the Third, Gregory the Thirteenth, 
tind Benedict the Fourteenth, successively made considerable 
additions to the building. Pius the Sixth* also constructed a 
new w'ing on the opposite side of the street. Idie principal 
wing of this lios})ital stands on the right bank of the Tiber; 
and notwithstanding the motley and irregular plans adopted in 
the structure of its fliffercnt compartments, it prc'sents withal, 
in the emeoihie^ a not unmajestic appearamic*. 

“ The twelve wards of the hospital are capable of containing 
8000 beds; though not above half that number are usually 
required. 

In all Catholic countries, bospit^ils for the aick are con- 
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structecl bO as to allow the patient in each bed to see the 
chapel, or altar of his ward, wherein mass is daily celebrated. 
I'hus the bed -ridden have the consolation to assist at the 
august rites of their holy religion, until the last moi^nt of 
their lives. • 

The altar, situate in the centre of the principal ward of 6an 
Spirito, is much admired as a beautiful object of art. It was 
designed by the Vitruvius of Italy, Palladio, while a student, 
and is said to be the only specimen of his architectural style 
extant in Rome. The altar piece in the same ward, representing 
the patience of Job, covered with ulcers, upon his dunghill, 
was painted by Carlo Maratta. The principal ward, whereof 
the walls are adorned with frescos, paintings, and inscriptions, 
allusive to some of the pontifical and imj)erial benefactors of 
the hospital, also contains a fine organ, which is occasionally 
played for the recreation of the sick. 

‘‘ In San Spirito sick person of the male sex, whatever 
be his age, country, or religion, is received without recom- 
mendation among the patients. /Vs soon as he recovers his 
liealth sufficiently, he js sent off to the Trinity hospital for 
convalescents,” — Reminiscence!^^ pp. 179-80-81. 

The following anecdote is not unworthy of the brightest 
days of Christian piety. A remarkable instance occurred, 
to my recollection, during the pontificate of Leo the Twelfth. 
This pontifti so noted for his vigilance over the conduct of his 
jninibters, in every department of public administration, used 
to eiKjuire into every disorder, and listen to every complaint. 
Suspecting that all was not right in San Spirito, His Holiness, 
followed by a few confidential attendants in disguise, unex- 
pectedly made his appearance at the hospital about two hours 
after midnight, on the 25th June, 1825. The Rope, while 
hastily examining the different w^ards, perceived that one of 
the poor patients was nearly at the point of death, vdlhout a 
singh* resident clergyman being in attendance, as in duty 
bound, at all hours of the day and night, to administer the 
sacramejits to the dying. His Holiness, in consequence, im- 
mediately dispatched one of his own chaplains for the viaticum, 
and in the meantime placed himself alongside the dying man, 
to hear his confession, and to impart to him those consolations 
Avhich religion alone is capable of affording to the Christian 
spirit in his last agonizing struggle with the devil, the world, 
and the flesh. Ere long the news of so unexpected a visitor’s 
arrival had sprcfid with the rapidity of lightning, and you may 
imagine better than I can describe, the stir which it made 
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anion^ llio Ijt^allhy and slninbmng guardiaiib of the hospital. 

zealous Poiuilf, however, did not desist from his pious 
ijiuleMaking, until he liad comforted the departing soul with 
the br(‘ad of eternal life.” — pp. 188-4. 

The "Revenues of the hospital cprisiderably exceed 100,000 
Roman crowns. “ Six head physicians and four surgeons visit 
the patients twice a day, independently of as many ‘ sostetute,’ 
or assistant physicians, and about one hundred servants, con- 
stantly residing on the spot. 

“ The medium number of patients annually received into 
the hospital of S, Spirito, is calculated by Morichini at 12,000.* 
For the spiritual assistance of the sick, besides the canons and 
chaplains resident in the hospital, all the monastic communities 
of Rome are obliged to send, by turns, two priests of their 
order to minister to the ghostly wants of the infirm. Many 
of till* lay conh'aternities also, as I remarked in a former letter, 
come on Sundays with presents and sweetmeats for the sick, 
in this, as well as the other public hospitals, and endeavour to 
comfort and console the desponding and friendless, to the best 
of tlie.ir power.” — pp. 182-3. 

In connexion with this hospital is the Spodale della SS. 
I'riiuta, foi' convalescents, to which tliepati(Mitsare transferred, 
as soon as tliey are able to bear the fatigue of removal. It was 
founded about the middle of the sixteenth century, by Si. 
Philip Neri. Later, Pope Clement the Twelfth made con- 
siderable additions to the building, which contains refectories 
and dormitories for the accommodation of about 1000 guests at 

a time Tlie number of convalescents annually received 

into the Trinity Hospital, is about 15,000, whereof, at preseJit, 
military invalids form a no small portion. For the mainten- 
ance of the latter, the government pays to the hospital for each 
invalid, at the rate of fourteen bajacchi, or sevenpence, per 
diem. Tiio hospital is also endowed with property valued at 
18,000 crowns per annum, which is vested in the hands of 
trustees, appointed by the arch-confraternity, “ della SS. Tj i- 
nita de’ Pelegrini e Convalescenti,’ — a charitable society already 
noticed in one of my former letters.” — p. 189. 

The delicacy with which the patients are treated in the lying- 
in hospital of S. Rocco, might be copied, with great advantage, 
in some of our own, to say the least, far Jess considerable estab- 
lishments. • 

‘‘ The Archiospedale di S. Rocco, was originally founded 
for feverous patients ol bo.th sexes, by a charitable confrater- 

* In the year IbiJS, the nuiuh^r was 
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nity, during the jubilee of the year 1500. I.ater, Cardinal 
Salviati endowed it for the reception of [X)or lying-in women. 
Since the year 1770, it has been exclusively devoted to the use 
of the latter. In this hospital, which is exempt from all ordi- 
nary jurisdiction, the greatest secrecy is observed , . . Ko ques- 
tions are ever put respecting the name, country, or condition, 
of the pregnant women who apply for admission, and they are 
allowed to keep their faces covered with a veil, in order not to 
be recognised, if they think proper, even by the servants of the 
hospital. The chilcfren born heie, are usually sent, immedi- 
ately after birth, with a sign given by the mother, to the large 
foundling asylum at S. Spirito. 

As no names arc ever asked for or given, the entries are 
registered merely by numbers. During ten years, according 
to Morichinfs calculation, of nearly two thousand patients who 
were admitted into this establishment, not more than twelve 
died in child-bed, although surgical operations are found to be 
necessary, in cases of difficulty, for about five in every hun- 
dred.” — pp. 194-5. 

The total number of hospitals in Home, is twenty-two* — 
some open to tliesick without any distinction, save that of sex, f 
otluuh intended for the members of particular trades, or the 
natives of jiarticular countries. In the management of all, the 
visitor will observe the same liberality — the same tender and deli- 
cate solicitude for the Icelings, no less than the health of the 
patient. No question as to the circumstances of the appli- 
cant — no demand i’ora recommendation from governor or sub- 
scriber — the doors of S. Spirito are open to every one who 
needs relief, — Roman or foreigner, — Catholic or unbeliever. 
Every want, spiritual and temporal, is relieved ; and though 
it be a trifling, it is no unequivocal, mark of the tenderness 
with which they are treated, that, opposite one of the great 
hospitals, which looks upon a crowded thorough fare, .a chain is 
draw'll across the street at night, to secure the rest of the patients 
from disturbance. Not content with the perfunctory, and 
often unfeeling, attendance of a paid servant, the hospitals are 
served, in addition, by confraternities of humble and devout 
Christians, of eithe. sex, as the case may be, with whom the 
duty is a labour of love; ‘‘ who devote themselves voluntarily 
to that laborious and disgusting task ; and perform it w'ith a 
tenderness and dejicacy, which personal attachment, or the still 


* Moriihiiii, prcfa/. pp. 11-12. 
f SS. Salvatore is excliisivt'ly lor fonjales. 
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nion* active and disinteivsted principle of Christian charity, is 
alone capable ofinspiring.* And, that no want may be unprovided 
— no ‘jource of consolation left iintn. d — the sick and friend- 
less stranger is received in an hospital of his own nation — 
attended by his own countrymen —visited by clergy and reli- 
gious of his own people — where he feels that he is not quite an 
oirtcjist; and, in the consoling attentions of those, who remind 
him of the home he loves, is bt^guiled into a momentary forget- 
fulness of the fear that he must close his eyes in a foreign land. 

'Fhe hospitals, however, munificent as are their arrange- 
ments, Ibrm but a small section of the charities of Rome. 
Upon these, therefore, we shall not dwell, nor shall wc slay to 
describe tlie lunatic-asylums, the houses of industry, the houses 
of correction, the penitentiaries, nor the juiml)erl(‘ss orphan- 
institutions, because, although there is scarce one of these, 
wliich has not soinetliing peculiar in its management, still, in 
their general features, they are common to the principal towns 
of our own country. 

"riie second part of M. Mori chilli’s work is devoted to a class 
of asylums, called Ospizi, which, in their object, and their 
manag(*ment, are more interesting, and more peculiar. Among 
these, two - die Pia easa degli KsposH ht N. Spirit and the 
(hpiziti Apostolico dl S, MicheJe^ sire th(‘ most remarkable. 

I'he Uouiidliiig-hospital of San KSpirito is by far tlu* most 
ancient in Kurojie, having been opened by Innocent III, in 
1198. 'J'he number of children which it maintain?, amounts 
to nearly 2,()0().f The infants, as in the foundling-hospitals 
at home, are sent out to nurse. Hut, after the age of six or 
seven, unless, as frequently oeciirs, adopted by the nurses, wlio 
contract an affection for lliem, tiiey are all brought up in the 
establishment. Tiic young men, beskh's receiving tlie rudi- 
ments of a solid education, are instructed in some useful trade; 
and, at d^e age of tvveiuy-oiie, are placed at their own disposal, 
if not provided with situations; receiving a sum of money suf- 
ficient to purchase the necessary implements of their trade. 
The females, on the contrary, are kept unfier the protection 
of the institution, until they marry, or devote themselves to a 
religious life. They receive from the funds of the house, .a 
dowry of one hundred Roman crowns. There is something 
of primitive simplicity about the manner in which the found- 
ling is admitted to tlie hospital. 

• ImisLicc, toKi. iv. pp. 152-3. 
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Be ,si<lL* the entrance is a revolving cylinder, large enough to 
iuhnit of an infant’s being placed upon a mattrass wliich is within. 
A boll, which tinkles at the slightest motion of the cylinderj* gives 
notice of its having been deposited ; and the youtli, whose turn it is 
to have charge of the watch, instantly hastens to carry it tevChe nur- 
sery. More commonly, however, the infant, instead of being placed 
in the cylinder, is carried direct to the office; where the officer, wjjo 
takes the child, returns a written certificate of its having been depo- 
sited. If the bearer have no difficulty, as to the name and parentage, 
all these are registered ; otherwise, simply the year, month, day, and 
hour, are noted. The mistress of the nursery examines the infant 
carefully, to discover wheth(?r there be any pa^> ts, or particular 
marks, as coins, rilibons, imnlals, &,c., wliich might lead to its recog- 
nition ; nil these are carefully noted. If there bo not a certificate of 
ba])tism, tJie ciiild is baptized, conditionally, in the church attached 
to the hospital .'’ — MorickmU p. 1^8. 

The Ospizio Apostolico di San Micliele, in its first institu- 
tion, was an emanation of the active and enterprising mind of 
Sixtus the Fifth, though, since his time, it has undergone great 
alterations. It is a vast establishment, comprising almost every 
possible object of charitable benevolence — affording to the aged 
and infii rn, comfort and repose in their declining years — to the 
young and friendless, security against the manifold dangers in- 
cidental to their youth and destitution. We would gladly 
translate the full, and extremely interesting history of the 
establishment given (p. 102-120) by Morichini, who is its 
vice-president. But we must be content with the brief and 
imperfect account which we find in Letter the Eleventh of the 
Berniniscences. 

“ Among the numerous institutions for ameliorating both the moral 
and physical condition of the Roman poor, none stands more pre- 
eminent than the Ospizio Apostolico di San Michele, situate near Ripa 
Grande, on the banks of the Tiber. In this vast establishment, nearly 
KXX^ individuals, Iboth old and young, of both sexes, are ivaintaim d. 
The Ospizio is divided into four grand scTtions. In the first, about one 
hundred and twenty old men are received ; and the second is appro- 
priated for the reception of a greater number of poor aged h'lnales. 

In the third division, two hundred and fifty boys receive an excellent 
religious and moral education ; besides being brought up to some 
useful trade or profession ; sueii as tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, 
weavers, sculptors, painters, &c. Those who display a particular 
taste for the fine arts, are also instructed in profane and sacred his- 
tory, chemistry, anatomy, architecture, engraving, tapestry-weaving, 
&c. The studio of this last-named branch of art, cultivated Jicre, is 
founded on the model of the Gobelin establishment at Paris, and is, 

I believe, the only one existing in Italy.” 
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The Ospizio di S. Michele is possessed of a museum and a 
printing-office. From tlic latter, some fine editions of standard 
works occasionally appear.* The fo-mer contains an ex- 
tensive collection of antique models, medals, cameos, engra- 
vings, &c. Here, as well as in the different factories of the 
establish men t, an annual exhibition takes place of all the ob- 
jects of industry and art, executed by the Alumni during the 
preceding year. The Pope himsell, in order to encourage 
and reward the meritorious, not unfreqiiently honours the 
Ospizio with a visit on these occasions. . . . 

“ The fourth division of St. IVlichaefs Hospital is allotted to an 
asylum for two hundred and forty poor girls, who are gratuitously 
instructed in reading, writing, arithmetic, sewing, weaving, music, 
and other useful domestic arts, becoming their condition in life.” 

The children, of both sexes, are admitted into the Ospizio 
about the age of ten ; and are maintained until the age of 
twenty. The young men are tlien considered ca})able of ])ro- 
viding for themselves; and receive, at their departure, a sum 
of money sufficient to purchase the necessary implements of 
their trade or profession. Tlie young women are kept in the 
asylum, until suitable situations, or biisbands, are provided 
for them, and then tliey become entitled to a present of one 
hundred crowns, as a wedding portion. 

'fhe children, as soon as they arise, and assemble for prayer, 
every morning, sing togetlier that beautiful and appropriate 
Psalm, Laudate Pueri Dominiim.” Among other prac- 
tices of piety, it is customary for the whole establishment to 
perform a series of religious exercises upon the most important 
truths of religion, during a spiritual retreat of several days, as 
a pre})aration for worthily approaching the sacraments at Eas- 
ter. In fine, the spiritual and temporal wants of the poor are 
here attended to in a liberal manner, worthy of Rome, the 
centre of Christianity. 

“ Pope Innocent the Twelfth, if not the founder, may, perhaps, be 
considered as the principal benefactor of the Ospizio di Sdn Michele. 
He it was who united the four communities under one roof, which, 
with the additions that have been since made by Clement the Eleventh, 
and Pius the Sixtli, now covers an area of about half a mile in cir- 
cumference. The same Pope, it is said, visited the Ospizio no less 
than sixty-four times during his Pontificate; and, on one of those 
occasions, lie left a donation of 100,000 crowq^?. His munificent 
example has been recently imitated by his present Holiness, (Gregory 
the Sixteenth.’* — pp. 198-203. 


Tlu- work of Vr. Morichini is a highly creditable specimen of their skill. 
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11)c boys educated in the third division of San Michele 
are orphans, principally the cliildren of Roman parents, 
"riieie are three other establishments in the city for the same 
benevolent purpose: S. Maria in Acqniro, Ia Madonna 
degli Angeli, and Tata Giovanni. The origin of fhe Iqst- 
named is somewhat remarkable. 

“ It was first opened by a i^oor unlettered bricklayer, nanied 
Giovanni Rorgi, towards the end of the last century. Tata, in 
Italian, is synonymous with the well-Vnown familiar denomination 
which children in England give to their parents ; and as these poor 
outcasts naturally looked up to this kind indivi Inal, who had ])re- 
serv(‘d them from misery and starvation, as their father, they always 
(h\signatod him as such ; so that Daddy John is, in plain English, 
the literal translation of Tata Giovanni, the appellation whereby this 
Roman asylum for orphans is now publicly known.” — pp. 2i0-l 1. 

The division set apart for the young female orphans of San 
Michele, is called the Conservatorio di S. Giovanni. It is 
one of a numerous and truly admirable class of institutions, 
which have long been in existence at Rome, and are almost 
peculiar, even in principle, to that city — asylums of female 
honour, where the young and friendless are shieldetl from the 
wiles of the destroyer, and are formed to the early knowledge^ 
of love and virtue. How many hundreds of those wretched 
daughters of shame, who throng the streets of our cities, wonhl 
have been preserved from misery and crime, if some such 
friendly institution had opened its saving doors to receive 
them in their hour of trial ! The following will furnish some 
idea of their nature and management : — 

“ 'Fhc Conservatorio della Divina Providenza, although not the 
most ancient, is, however, one of the largest ami most respectable of 
these institutions. It was first founded in the year 1674, by a 
Roman priest, named Papaceti, near the Benedictine Nunnery of 
I'or di Specclii. Pope Clement the Tenth, shortly after, transferred 
tliis conservatory* to a more ample and commodious residence, 
adjoining the Church of S. Orsola, at llipetta, on tlie banks of tiie 
Tiber. At one timp about two hundred poor girls were gratuitously 
educated and maintained in this establishment, though at present, 
I believe, the alumnie do not exceed half that number. The profit 
of their labour is all their own. The regular inmates wear a uni- 
form dress, consisting of a black serge gown, with a shawl, bonnet, 
and veil of the same colour. Whenever they walk out, they are 
obliged to go in parties, of five at least, together. If tlicy wish to 
quit the asylum, in order to get married, or become nuns, tliey 
receive for their dowry a present of one hundred crowns.” — pp. 
214-1.5. 
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The number of young females to whom the benefits of this 
and eleven similar institutions, are extended, may appear 
incredible. 

“ Fourteen hundred is the average nuin!)er of marriages that 
oe^inr in Homo during the year ; and of these not less than 1,1(X) rc- 
eeiv(^ a pecuniary subsidy from scmie pious foundation or other. Om* 
hundred crowns is now the niuximuiii awarded at one time, though, 
in favour of some candidates, dowries arc allowed to aceninulafe to 
the amount of five hundred crowns. The sum total diHtri})ute(l in 
tliis way, before the Fnuich revolutionary government interfcired, 
annually amounted to 1 GO, 000 crowns ! For the special purpose be- 
fore-mentioned, tlic Arch -confraternity della Santissima Aiinunziata, 
was also instituted by the wealthy Cardinal lorreerernota in ] 4(>(). 
Leo the Tenth was a great benefactor to tliis iiKstitution ; and Urban 
tlK‘ Severitli made it, by Ids last will, soh^ heir to his private 
property. 

“ Formerly, on Lady Daj', this society alone endowed i-OO young 
women, to each of whom it gave the sum of sixty crowns, with a 
suit of clothes and a pair of sandals. At |)r(‘sent, however, owing to 
its reviujues having been greatly reduced in the late politi(‘al vicissi- 
tudes, the “ Annunziata” cannot annually provide for more than 
about loo candidates. It is usual to conduct the latter in proces- 
sion to the Dominican Church di 8. Maria sopra Minerva, whither 
the Pope goes in stale, on the 2,5th of March, the festival of tlie 
Annunciation, and from his throne distributes to each candidate a 
j)urse containing the customary jointure/' — pp. 59-GO. 

Put our sheets are fdling fast; and we must be content 
with a very few additional extrac-ts. Within the last few years 
a ])laii of charitable loans has been introduced into many of 
th(‘ towns of Ireland, professedly upon the model of the Monte 
di Pieta at Rome. It is a foundation of great antiquity; and 
it may surprise the declaimers against the Middle Age, the 
most melancholy blank, which .occurs from the first dawn of 
civilizaticui, in the intellectual and moral history of the human 
race,”* to find one of its familiar institutions adopted with 
success, after an interval of centuries, in this age of social 
improvement. 

About the middle of the fifteenlli century, the system spread 
itself generally through the Papal slates. The first Monte 
seems to Iiave bt‘en founded at Perugia. Rut that at Orvicto 
received the Papal sanction in 1464, and that at Viterbo in 
1471. We find it, a few years later, in other parts of Italy, 

* Diss. on the progress of Moral and Metaphysical Science. Prof, to Encyr. 
lint, by Dugahl Stewart, p. 14. 
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in Savona, Ccsena and Bologna. The benevolent object was 
to protect the poor from the merciless and arbitrary extor- 
tions of money lenders ; supplying them gratuitously with 
small loans ; and for larger sums requiring only so much 
interest, as barely sufficed to pay the expenses of the establish- 
ment. The present Monte di Pieta in Rome was founded%y 
Father Giovanni Calvo, and solemnly sanctioned by Paul the 
Third in 1539. 

“ Its funds and magazines were gradually increased and enlarged 
by the munificence of Gregory the Thirteenth, Sixtus the Fifth, 
Clement the Eighth, and other Pontiffs, under whose auspices the 
Roman Monte di Pieta attained to an extraordinary degree of ])ros- 
perity. Notwithstanding the severe losses it has sustained during 
the late revolutionary vicissitudes, the Monte di Pieta has still a 
capital of several millions. On depositing furniture, wearing apy)a- 
rel, or any other pledge, small sums are lent, to the amount of four 
crowns; for larger sums, about two per cent, interest is exacted. 
The certificates must be renewed, at present, after the expiration of 
seven months ; otherwise the unredeemed pledgi s are puldicly sold 
by auction, in the presence of deputies appointed for the piirj)ose. 
The surplus, however, if any remains, is reserved for the proynietor, 
who may claim it at any future y)eriod. Upon these securities it is 
calculated that about 2,50,000 crowns are constantly kept in cii di- 
lation among the poor of the city.’' — py). 218-19. 

We have already alluded to the office of Almoner Aymstolic. 
It is an admirable suyq)lement to the fixed and certain provi- 
sion secured by the public institutions. 

“ This office has existed ever since the seventh century, when it 
was established by Pope Conon, who w^as raised to the chair of 
St. P(*ter in 680. Besides supporting elementary schools for both 
sexes, in different wards of the city, medicaments and medical advice 
are gratuitously provided by the Papal Almonry for bashful pau- 
pers, who are ashamed to apydy to the public hospitals for reliiif. 
The almoner, who keeps a list of this class of persons^, appoints 
deputies to see them y)roperly attended at their own homes.” — 
pp. 177-8. 

“ The city is divided into eleven sections, called visite. Each 
section comprises tw^o, three, four, or five parishes. Eleven yjious 
and charitable ecclesiastics preside over the sections, and ai*e called 
visitors. There are ten surgeons and eleven physicians in the ser- 
vice of the Almonry; one surgeon having two of the wards under 
his charge. There is, besides, a medical inspector, whose duty it is 
to see that the treatment is properly regulated, and to examine the 
medicines. There an', besides, three lithotomists, and ten disy)ensa- 
ries in the different se(;tions, two of these being suyqilicd by one dis- 
pensary.” — Moriehini, y» 80. 
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The iimount of alms distributed by his Holiness, which has 
been reduced fully one-half since the French invasion, is still 
calculated at 50,000 crowns. On tin ..nniversary of his coro- 
nation, and on the principal festivals, tlr re is a distributioji of 
alms to the poor, at the Vatican palace. In quoting from 
Lvelyn a description of om of these distributions, which oc- 
curred in 1648, Lady Morgan,* with her characteristicly flip- 
pant inaccuracy, rates the wezxo-groaso at half a farthing, 
exactly one- tenth of its real value ! 

A long and extremely intc^resting chapter (the 4th) of the 
llcminiscences,” is devoted to the Roman confraternities, 
'riiere is something truly Christian in these pious and humble 
associations, wliicli level all distinctions of rank, merging com- 
pletely the personal character of the individual in the common 
relation of servant of God and of religion. The unreflecting 
traveller may pass them by, the bigot may indulge a sneer at 
them, as part of the superstition which he visits only to despise, 
but to the Catholic pilgrim they are fraught with interest. 
Tile origin of many still in existence is lost in remote antiquity. 
'Hie members of the Archi-Confraternita della Morte, in 
Rome, are identified in spirit with the pious men, who, in the 
<lays of Constantino, remembering the example of 'Fobias, 
formed themselves into a society for the purpose of burying 
the dead, with all the honours and solemnities of religion. f 
The spirit of pious association has ever been characteristic 
of the Catholic religion ; and to the holy emulation in the 
practice of piety, the truly Christian rivalry in the offices of 
virtue, the over active enterprise in the cause of charity and 
benevolence, which it never failed to excite and to keep alive, 
society, civil as well as religious, is indebted for many of its 
fairest and most valued institutions. It would be difficult to 
imagine any office of charity which has not been undertaken 
by these Jvrlmirable associations. Many of them, as we have 
seen, visit and serve the sick in the several hospitals through- 
out the city ; others undertake the care of the prisons and the 
penitentiaries; some have the especial charge'of those who are 
condemned for capital crimes ; others the relief of poor debtors, 
and the pious duty of arranging their difficulties ; one seeks out 
and relieves tlie modest wants of those who “ to dig are unable; 
to beg, ashamed another provides gratuitous legal advice, and 
advocacy for those who are unable to prosecute their just 
rights, or defend themselves from unjust aggression. And in 

* Lady Morgan’s Italy, v. li, p. 391. 

• f Banniius, 'roru. iii. 399, ad annum 33(i. 
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all, it is impossible not to be struck by that tender and delicate 
consideration for the feelings of the unhappy, which should 
ever be the handmaid of charity, without which commiseration 
is mockery, alms-deeds insult or ostentation. What, for 
example, could be more truly kind and more delicately cqm- 
passionate than the plan adopted by the members of the S.S. 
Apostoli? ‘‘To facilitate the means of timid poverty making 
itself known, without suffering unnecessary humiliation, in 
some of the central churches of the city may l 3 e found a species 
of letter-box, wherein those who stand in need of assistance 
insert a written statement of their case, as well as their address. 
Once a week, a select committee is appointed to open this box, 
and deputies are then sent to examine into, and relieve the 
^vants of the suppliants.” What a contrast with the unfeeling 
coarseness of our English workhouse ; or the parade of our 
“ poor-shops,” and our lady visitants ! 

The fourth part of M. Morichini’s work regards those in- 
stitutions, in which the best and most lasting charity is dis- 
pensed — the blessing of a moral and religious education. It 
^vould be impossible to go into the details of the several 
departments. The general system is susceptible of improve- 
ment, in some particulars, which arc pointed out with great 
judgment by M. Morichiiii. But the reader may form his 
own notions of the care and eflSciency with which education is 
conducted at Rome, from the fact, that there are within the 
city no less than 372 primary or elementary schools ! The 
public competition for the prize of catechetical knowledge, is 
an extremely interesting exhibition 5 the reader will find the 
account at pp. 58-9. 

Such is an outline, brief of necessity, and unsatisfactory as 
to details, of the works of charity in the centre of Catholic 
unity — engines of incalculable power in the moral and religious 
improvement pf society, not the offspring of a passing necessity, 
or an impulse of transient benevolence, but a portion of a 
sti*ady and systematic scheme, whose silent and unostentatious 
machinery has bten executing its work for centuries, that work 
of love, which our Redeemer came upon eartli to teach man- 
kind. Institutions elseuhere unknown, have been long familiar 
here. Plans of benevolence, which have just been set in 
operation in these countries, at Rome have had their utility 
tested by the 'irying experience of centuries. The Monte 
di Pieta, here but of one or two years standing, at Rome 
dates from the fifteenth century. “ Asylums for the houseless 
poor,” affording shelter during the night to the otherwise 
unprovided, have been introduced with great advantage, for 
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tlie last winter or two, in Glasgow, and perhaps one or two 
of the larger cities. At Rome, they have been open (S. Galla, 
and S. Luigi,) for nearly two hundred years. “ Rome,” says 
Morichini, “the centre of that holy religion which inspires 
charity, gave to Europe the first and brightest examples of 
its practice ; and, while the latter was almost entirely wrapt 
in darkness and barbarism, Rome established retreats for the 
indigent sick, asylums for the widow and the maiden, insti- 
tutions for tlie wretched orphan and foundling ; demonstrating 
by facts that civilization is the daughter of Evangelical virtue. 
It was a pontiff who, in the twelfth century, opened the first 
foundling asylum ; a pontiff instituted, at the Ospizio Apos- 
tolico, the first school of arts ; the popes, in fine, first taught 
the world, by their public works, that to the able-bodied poor, 
the best chai'ity is employment.” 

Ages have jiassed away, revolution has followed revolution, 
the political relations of Rome have been altered, almost re- 
versed; but her moral and religious character is unchanged. 
Here still is she the mistress of nations, here alone do we fail 
to recognize the truth of the pathetic lamentation : — 

“ Non e pill come ora prima I” 

She has laid up a patrimony for the poor to which there is no 
parallel elsewhere; and, although the political revolutions 
have diiuiniSlied it to a great extent, the revenues of charity 
still mount above 784,000 Roman crowns.* A truly surpris- 
ing sum, if we consider all the circumstances ; the diminished 
revenues of the Pontiff, the scanty resources of the impover- 
ished nobility, the absence or stagnation of commerce, and, 
perhaps more than all, the rude rapacity of revolutionary 
France. 

“ Fatal have her Saturnalia be(?n 

To freedom’s cause in every age and clime I” 

But tfte amount of money expended would be a very sordid 
standard by which to estimate the charity of a people. It is 
the spirit, the genius, of the system we prize ; not the cold 
political calculations of a selfish economy,’ but the generous 
outpourings of Christian charity, warm from the heart, teaching 
the benefactor to forget that he confers the favour, ami soothing 
the sufferer by the consoling thought that it is a brother, not a 
superior, who ministers to his sorrows. 

And yet this is the people whose character we have, from 
infancy, been taught to regard as frivolous and heartless ! 

* Moricliini, Prcfaziono, xxxviii. 

• K 2 
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whose religion, we arc told, is but iillc pomp and ceremonial ! 
I'his is tlic country, which the British tourist visits but to 
caliiinniale, whose hospitality he courts but to betray ! This 
is the city, wliosc cliaracter Lord Byron, with all his vaunted 
liberality, was content to describe at second-hand as once the 
mistress of the world, the seat of arts, empire, and glory, 
now lying sunk in sloth, ignorance and poverty, enslaved to the 
most cruel, as well as the most contemptible of tyrants, super- 
stition, and religious imposture.”* 

But let this pass. On the contemptible illiberality of those 
wlio purvey for the prejudices of the reading public in England, 
we have already spoken ;f nor shall we trust ourselves to speak 
again, l^'ully satisfied with this plain statement of the truth, 
w(* leave it to produce its own impression. In opposition to 
theij* j)ages of sw^eeping declamation, their paragraj)hs of 
wholesale slander, we place the simple facts recorded above, 
interesting to all, to the Protestant as well as the Catholic, to 
every lover of his kind. 

Nor is its language equivocal. ‘‘As to hospitals, lazaretti, 
and other charitable institutions,” says a German and a Pro- 
testant, ■[; “it must be owned that the Protestant countries 
cannot come in competition with those of the Romish per- 
suasion.” By this decision we must stand. If the religion 
w^hich teaches this, be “ idle pomp and vain ijeremonial,” 
if the humble but ardetit men who give their lives to its cause, 
be the “ miserable drones of an execrable superstition,”} if the 
charitable care of institutions bequeathed by the benevolence 
of their fathers be “ superstition,” and the piety which animates 
tliem all, “I'eligious imposture,” then alas ! we must plead 
guilty for our fellow-religionists in Italy ; “ for the traveller 
who con tempi ci4es the uriwearied C'xertions of so many indi- 
viduals, united for such noble purposes, will be obliged to 
acknowledge, that in no country has charity assumed^ so many 
forms, or tried so many arts to discover and assuage the com- 
plin .ited varieties of human misery.” || 


* ChilcU- Harold, ( anto iv. I^tanza cviii. uotc. f VoJ. i. ddO. 

J Kt-yslei, Band i. s. 336. § Childe Harold, Canto iii. Stanza c. note. 

j| Lustacc iv. 23 K 
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Art. V. — 1. Hansard\^ Parliamentary Tiehates. Vols. 15 to 
40. New Series. London. 1833-.38. 

2. The Mirror of Parliament. Edited by John Henry Har- 
row, Esq. Vols. 18 to 36. London. 1833-38. 

I N a former number we oflered some comments on the pre- 
sent state of oratory in the hercditaiy branch of the 
Legislature, and we proceed at once to fulhl the promise we 
there made, of considering the oratorical merits of tlie mem- 
bers of the House of Commons — the great school for 1 British 
eloquence. Here many of the orators no\v in tlic Upper 
House achieved tlieir first success; here have been witnessed 
the greatest efforts of the most eloquent ukmi of an age now 
passed ; here Burke, and Pitt, and Fox, and VVyndIjam, and 
Sheridan, shone pre-eminent; and here, after the Ihiion, 
Grattan — fit representative of a nation of oratoiV’ — main- 
tained the undisputed station, which he had acquired in the 
parliament of his native isle; nor will the force of Irish elo- 
quence cease to be felt, whilst tiie debates in the Imperial 
Parliament arc participated in by an O'Connell and a Shiel. 

The natural consequence of a popular ropres(*ntativc assem- 
bly is an abundance of oratorical attemjifs ; many are the 
trials, few ai^ the triumphs. The first attempt is generally 
decisive; alflbugh some members, like single-speech Hamilton, 
rest contented with a successful debut ; whilst others, like She- 
ridan and Mr, Robinson (now Lord Ripon) overcome, by study 
and perseverance, a partial failure; and ultimately attain, if 
not eminence, at least a good station, among parliamentary 
debaters. After all, however, the proportion of public speak- 
ers in the Lower House is not large, the majority of the mem- 
bers, following Scribe’s delicate advice to prudent dramatic 
authors,^ maintain within the walls a notunbecoming silence. 

How pleasant would be a chapter on parliamentary failures; 
how curious would it be to mark the difference betweem the 
anticipations formed of new mcmibers and •their subsequent 
efforts ; how interesting to discover the reasons why persons 

* “ Auteurs, qui voulcz au PaiudsbC 
Rriller au iioinbre des elus, 

Pour avoir la premiere place 
* Pour voir vos rivaux conlbiidns , , 

l*our que des plumes indiscretes 
Nc puisse.it trouver le nioyen 
De critiquer ce que vous laitcs, 

No failes ricii ; 

Auteurs juudeiis, nc failc^ricii.’’ 
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entering the House with high characters for eloquence, have 
not fulfilled the expectation of their friends ; how entertaining 
to note the variance between the pompous announcements, 
which ushered in a D’Israeli or a Eorthwick, and the opinions 
now formed of their powers ! But such an inquiry would be 
foreign to our purpose. 

As in tlie Lords so in the House of Commons, the leaders 
of the two great parties which divide the State are deficient in 
many of the qualities that are necessary for the formation of a 

E erfect orator. Sir Robert Peel and I-.oid John Russell are 
oth cunning of fence, and quick in detecting the weak parts 
of an adversary’s argument ; each is a ready debater and a good 
scholar, but each wants imagination; in each there is little 
force, and in neither can we discover keen wit and beautiful 
metaphor, or perfect power of declamation coupled with argu- 
ment. 

Sir Robert Peel is, perhaps, one of the most perfect 
debaters that ever sat in Parliament or ever led a party ; he 
thoroughly understands the peculiar prejudices and passions 
of the audience whom he addresses, and his whole aim seems 
to be to work upon those pjxssions, not by an appeal to their 
reaso^i or by aid of their intellect, but by means of their pre- 
judict's; he essays !iot an appearance of argument, except 
such as accords with the preconceived notions iflpa vast por- 
tion of his hearers ; his chief object is not to convince by the 
force of his argument and the soundness of his deductions, 
but to find for his followers plausible reasons for their con- 
duct ; and in this he is eminently successful. It is probably 
the consequence of the possession and great cultivation of 
these inferior qualities, that we find the absence of those 
higher powers in which he is deficient. For enlarged and 
statesmanlike views, in vain may we search his Rddresses; 
amidst the war of words, with difficulty can we pick out a 
gcmeral principle.. He expends his strength in endeavouring 
to break down or fritter away the outworks of his opponents’ 
positions, and not unfrequently leaves the stronghold un- 
touched, and even miapproached ; rarely do we find him 
establishing or maintaining with common dexterity an inde- 
pendent position. Well read, however, in history, and pos- 
sessing much acqiiaintance with classical literature, he applies 
his knowledge in such a manner as may best suit his purpose 
for the moment, and he expresses himself chastely, often ele- 
gantly. At the same time, no man can deliver common-place 
observations with a more pompous or a nmre absurdly laughable 
air ; he practises also all the clap-traps to which the most 
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inferior spealier has recourse, to draw down upon his efforts 
the approving cheers of his backers, and appears contented if 
he elicit their applauses, although he may not carry along 
with him the feelings of the House, and though he cause not 
one person to doubt his foregone conclusions. Occasionally 
‘he makes some attempt at wit, but so uncongenial is this to 
his nature, and so little master of this style is he, that he pro- 
vokes only ridicule. This failing was particularly marked in* 
the debate on the Irish Municipal Coiyoration Hill, on 8th 
February 1837, when, speaking of the Marquis of Normanby’s 
exercise of the royal prerogative of mercy, during his tour in 
Ireland, in releasing several prisoners, Sir Robert I’eel enu- 
merated the only precedents for such a course with which he 
was acquainted. Having referred to George the Fourth’s 
visit to Scotland, when similar releiises were made, Sir Robert 
proceeded thus absurdly : 

“ There is one other precedent, by-thc-bye, which I can remem- 
ber, and perhaps the noble lord may recollect it. It is a dramatic 
one. It is in a farce well-known to honourable members, by the 
name of ‘ 2'om Thumb,' If I recollect rightly, and I hope the 
right hon. baronet, who quotes so well the works of * Janus Vitanus,’ 
will correct me if I am wrong in my quotation (though it is not 
from a classical authority) — if I recollect rightly, the King and 
Lord Grizzle appear upon the stage, and the King says, ‘ Rebi^llion 
now is deacl ; I’ll go to breakfast,* and in order to illustrate the 
auspicious event, he immediately adds, ^ Open the prison doois — 
turn the captives out, and let our treasurer advance a guinea to pay 
their several debts.’ ” 

Sir Robert Feel, however, though not un frequently ridi- 
culous himself, is peculiarly happy in ridiculing the failures of 
other members. Nearly all his opponents quail beneath the 
infliction, and he almost overwhelms them by his sneers at 
their labours and by the merriment which be excites at their 
expense. 'Thus happy was he, when he described Mr. Ward 
during one of his Appropriation speeches : “ I watched the 
course of the hon. member, ajid saw him,, with great pain to 
himself, oppressed no doubt with the weight of his own argu- 
ments, floundering, with Bacon in one hand, and four or five 
equal authorities in the other, in the middle of that bog, from 
which he never emerged whilst I remained in the Ilouse 
again, when he said of Mr. Poulter, “If gentlemen will come 
down to discuss questions in this House, loaded (as the mem- 
ber for Shaftesbury professed himself to be) with all the 
hoarded wisdom that has been accumulating from the time of 
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Noali to the very moment, by the clock, when they themselves 
rise to speak, they must expect to meet the fate which has be- 
fallen the hon. member for St. Alban’s, and to be engulphed 
in the same bog.” In some few debates, also, Sir Robert Peel 
is animated, entertaining, and eloquent, but even then he 
scarcely rises beyond this point. His best speech was delivered** 
on 2d /\pril 1835, whilst he still held office as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in opposition to Lord John Russell’s Irish 
Church resolutions, which, on being carried, turned out the 
ministry. We cannot illustrate the good parts of Sir Robert’s 
style better, than by quoting this speech. Having described 
th ree courses which might be pursued to settle this vexata 
question Sir Robert continued : 

What is the fourth course ? The course which tlie noble lord, 
the member for Devonshire, proposes, the fatal course of superadd- 
ing to religious dissensions the dissensions of conflicting pecuniary 
interests — of leaving nothing settled — of establishing nothing with 
respect to the amount of an assumed surplus — of laying down no 
principle by -which either the amount or application of that surplus 
can be determined — of contenting yourselves (and this you call a 
])ermanent settlement of the question !) with asserting an un])rofit- 
able right to apply an imaginary surplus to an unexplained purpose. 

I should have thought the wit of man could liave devised nothing 
mor(‘ ('ffeclual than this, for adding to the confusion wliich prevails 
in Irclatid. But I was mistaken. You have not only adopted the 
mischievious course, but you have yourselves proved the folly of it. 
You hav(^ proposed one jdan and argued for another. You liave 
attem])ted to prove that you ought to destroy the predominance of 
the Church, and you leave it, with curtailed revenue indeed, but 
witli pniponderance untouched. You shrink from acting on your 
own principles; you forget your OMm arguments; you invito us to 
take up a jiosition, which those arguments prove to be untenable. 
You tell the jujople of Ireland, not only that you will not determine 
the amount of the excess of the revenues of the Protestant estahlisli- 
rnent in In'land, but also that you cannot indicate by wliHt test it 
sli.dl be decided. You leave it dependent on the will of atiy govern- 
ment— you leave it dependent on the discretion of any man; all you 
say, is, that if there*be a surplus, about which you are not certain, 
you will appb^ it to an object which you will not explain. Your 
attempts to modify your own resolution, and diminish its danger, 
only throw in new elements of confusion. If Protestantism in- 
crease, you reserve tlni right to make additional provision for the 
Proh^stant establislirncnt ; that is to say, you tell the Roman-catho- 
lics that they shall liave a direct pecuniary interest in preventing the 
increase of that party, A>hieh has (in tin* words of hon. members 
opposite) exercised tyranny over them , that they shall have now au 
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opportunity of revcnfijing tlunnsclves for tlicir past wrongs, by pre- 
venting the spread of that religion, throini-h the extension of wliich 
tlieir share in the public spoil shall be diiiiinished. Surely Ireland 
is convulsed enough already — 

‘ There hot and cold, and moist and dry, 

Contend alike for mastery.* 

“ But,’* (turning towards Lord J. Russell) “ you throw chaos in ! 
You, who ])rofessed yourself unable to determine the question until 
you got farther information — you, who appointed commissioners, 
not to inquire into statistical details merely, but expressly into the 
bearings of the Church establishment in Ireland, upon the religious 
and moral welfare of the countiy, you would not wait till you 
received the report of your own commissioners — until you coidd 
arrange your own plans — until you could conduct the people of 
Ireland to the peaceable settlement of the question, by producing, 
not an indefinite principle to be applied on a remote and uncertain 
contingency, but a matured plan, affixing limits to the application 
of your principle and enforcing its just execution. And for what is 
this done? For the mere purpose of embarrassing a government; 
of throwing an impediment in the way, not of the final adoption, for 
that might be justifiable, but of the calm discussion of a measure 
proposed with the sanction of the Crown.” 

Equally energetic was he, when he answered the objection 
that fiad been urged against the largeness of the incomes ol‘ 
the Protestant clergy, compared witli the amount for whicli 
the Catholic clergy, in a country abounding in Jt>atholics, per- 
form more arduous duties ; but the peroration to the same 
speech' is all that we can farther quote ; it is by no means 
inferior in force and warmth to the opening sentences. 

“ You may insist on your present resolution — you may succ('ed 
in forcing it upon us ; f shall not have to wish you joy of your 
triumph. It may probably enable you to embarrass tJie future pro- 
gress of the administration ; it may beUhe token of approaching 
victory ;^)ut still do Hot be too confident. Let me, in tJie moment 
t>f your pride, in the buoyancy of your oxpocfatioris, usurj) tim func- 
tions of that unpalatable, but not unfriemlly office, which in former 
times was assigned to a slave, but which may be* assumed by a free- 
man without derogation from his character. You boast that you 
exercise complete control over the executive government of the coun- 
try; but let me whisper in your ear, that though triumphant here, 
the power tliat you exercise does not act without those walls with 
that intensity with which it operates within. Tlu^ duty I iiavo volun- 
tarily assuiiK'd, compels me to place before a triumphant con(|ueror 
the vanity of human wishes and the instability of mortal triumphs: 
but yet 1 must nut shrink from it; and I tell* you, that iiotwith- 
slaritling jour vaunted majorities, you do not control public opinion. 
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Yes, there is a public opinion, which exists independently of elective 
franchises, which votes cannot inspire — which majorities cannot 
control, but which is an essential instrument of executive govern- 
ment ; it will yield obedience to law ; but if there be not confidence 
in the decisions of this House, law itself will lose half its authority ; 
that public opinion will impose on you the necessity of taki/ig a 
direct and open course; the people of England will not sanction 
attempts to throw unhiir obstacles in the way of the executive 
government ; they would sanction f direct vote of want of confi- 
dence, so far at least as to consider it a legitimate and constitutional 
act of hostility. Why have you not the man liness to propose it ? 
Why do you implore me to undertake the settlement of this ques- 
tion on your principles? You are confident in your strength : let 
me ask you, arc you competent to undertake the government ? If 
you arCj undertake it. If you are not, why do you embarrass us ? 

Lord John Russell, although somewhat behind his chief 
opponent in the mere powers of debate, is his superior in ear- 
nestness, in sincerity, in grace, and in freedom of‘ manner, and 
in the stores of general information upon wliich he can readily 
draw ; at times, also, he can give the most happy replies to 
great abuse, and can, with a sentence, demolish some of the 
finest drawn arguments and the longest tirades. Particularly 
fortunate was he, when, provoked by Sir Francis Burdett, who 
had contemptuously talked of the cant of patriotism, he replied, 
in words somewhat old, but not the less apposite, that if the 
cant of patriotism were disgusting, its recant was infinitely more 
so.” His speeclies possess many of the excellencies, and some 
of the faults, inherent to the compositions of a self-educated 
man: they are all tasteful performances, the diction is scholar- 
like, we jiever discover in them an ofiensive expression, and 
we find a simplicity of language, which, coupled with an im- 
pressiveness in the delivery, secures the attention of his hearers. 
The general coldness of liis Lordship’s manner, however, de- 
tracts much from his power as a speaker ; ho is coor himself, 
;ind he fiiils to impart warmth to his audience ; but, on some 
occasions, even this defect is overcome; by the pressure of 
debate, he becomes impassioned and powerful, and fully real- 
izes our expectations t a parliamentary leader. And, as in 
th(^ British senate, “ while the influence of individual speeches 
is trifling, the influence of the entire eloquence of a leading 
spc*aker is very considerable,” Lord John Russell, by his 
clear statement of the details of important measures, and by 
his frequent enunciation of great principles in appropriate lan- 
guage, carries with him the full feeling of the house; and many 
of his perorations enlist the byiiipathies of that assembly, and 
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endure on the minds of his hearers. Possessed of this high 
quality was his memorable speech on the introduction of the 
lleform Bill ; and equally good was tiie peroration to his speech 
in 1837, on introducing the Irish Municipal Reform Bill, when, 
after staling that Lord Lyndhurst had, in 1828, said, in refer- 
ence to the Catholic claims, “ you must not yield lo threats ; 
you must not yield to intimidation,” he tlius proceeded: 

‘‘ Well, the intimidation was made more plain ; the threat was 
made a little louder ; and what was then the conduct of those who had 
said they would not yield to intimidation ? WJiy, that very uinjuali- 
fied, unconditional submission, which, they said, the threat of tin* 
year before had induced them not to yield. If that ministry Iiad been 
in the sibiation of the traveller in the fable, and the wind had not 
svKJceedcd in taking off his cloak, he would not have allowed the sun 
the easy victory, which it is fabled to have obtained. Well, Sir, but 
what is the lesson taught by this fact? What is the lesson that lias 
been taught to the people of Ireland ? Are these things without 
mark ? What happened in the course of the last year and the year 
before ? We have heard lately of the formation of the National 
Association ; as long as this Municipal Corporation Bill was passing 
last session through the House of Commons, the people of Ireland 
confided in the legislature. There was no attempt to intimidate,^ 
tliere were no National Associations formed by his Majesty’s subjects • 
there. It was after tin* measure had been lost, it was after iheir 
prayers had bce^n, rejected, and rejected not with calm rc'asoning, but 
with insult, dhijihis association was formed, and its meetings held, 
(’an w'e w^nl^^ such things ? Can we wonder that that, which iiad 
been foiu^^ticcessful on former occasions, was resorted to on tliis? 
And can l^^ggest a remedy? Would it be, think yon, that this 
association, ^imposed of several Peers of railiament, composed of 
many members of the House of Commons, composed of onii third of 
Protestants — would it be, that this association, so composcil, slionld 
be suppressed ? Would that be your remedy ? No, Sir, your ro 
medy is to treat Ireland as you treat England, and as you treat Scot- 
land. •While then, Sir, I regret the existence of that association, I 
cannot say that there has not been a plausible motive for its forma- 
tion, nor can I say that there is not an easy way lor its suppression. 

It is that easy way which I ask you now to take. 1 tell you not— 1 
should deceive you tf 1 did — that this Corporation Rill is to b(^ all in 
all, the panacea for the evils of Ireland; ami many and manifold are 
those evils, and many and manifold must be tlie remedies, wiiich the 
legislature, which the executive, which the magistracy, which persons 
of property in that country, must apply to them. Rut I tell you 
this, that if you pass this Rill largely and liberall v, it will be taken as 
an evidence of the spirit in which you arc disposeil to legislate, and 
tlij^Te w'ill be less difficulty in, and no repugnance to, your future 
lei^islation. It is a measure of which^the principles arc known ; if 
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will apply a remedy which has been already tried ; it will give 
rights to men whom you have no pretence for distrusting. I think, 
Sir, it was said of a great character of antiquity, “ That which The- 
mistoedes has proposed would be very profitable to Athens, but it 
would be very unjust.” Now I propose to you a measure which will 
be eminently profitable. It will be profitable, in giving to you the 
hearts and affections of the people of Ireland ; it will be jirofitalile to 
you in promoting the riches and welfare of the towns ; it will be pro- 
fitable to you in tending to produce greater order, a better admi- 
nistration of the law, and a more general confidence in your govern- 
ment. But, while it has all these advantages of jirofit, while it has 
all these motives of expediency, I especially ree.miinend it to the 
House — I especially recommend it to Parliament — on this ground, 
that I believe it to be just'’ f . 

Successful alike, in bis oratory at the bar, in the senate, and 
before assembled thousands of his fellow-citizens and fellow- 
countrymen, exhibiting an almost solitary instance of eminence 
in the various modifications of style, necessary for his different 
audiences, Mr. O’Connell occupies one of the highest stations 
among modern orators. He is, as Hazlitt so well remarked of 
Lord Helhaven, full of that eloquence, which consists in telling 
your mind freely, and which carries the hearer along with it, 
oecausc you never seem to doubt for a moment of his sympa- 
thy, or that he does not take as great an interest in the (pies- 
tion as you do. There is no captious reserve; no surly inde- 
pendence; no affected indifference; no fear of exposing him- 
self to ridicule, by giving loose to his feelings ; but everything 
seems spoken with a full heart, sensible of the value of tlu? 
cause it espouses, and only fearful of failing in expressions of 
zeal towards it, or in the respect that is due to it. The arts 
by which he captivates and enchains the attention of large 
bodies of men in open assemblies,*^ appealing, in one striking 
opening sentence, to the better feelings of his hearers, and 
thus, at the very outset, enlisting tlieir sympathies; the? ready 
wit, and filmost matclilcss powers of entertainment, and the 
endless variety of anecdote, which ensure, with the multitude, 
his popularity as a 'public speaker, are comparatively useless, 

• • In addressing a lars^c meeting, Mr. O’CMnnell gi\cs full play to Ins impas- 
slontid imagination ; he feels none of the restraint, whicli tlie com entioual state of 

English society imposes upon public parliamentary speakers ; and ho fully realises 
Cicero’s description; ** 'I'he listening multitude is charmed and captivated by the 
fbrec of his eloquence, ami feels a pleasure, which is not to he resisted. . . TJic wljole 
audienee is either flushed with joy, or ovcrwhelmcil with grnf, — it smiles or 
weeps j — it loves or hates ; — it scorns or envies; — and, in "liort, is alternately 
seized with the various emotions of piiy, shaiiu', leiiioive, Ksentment, wonder, 
hope, and fear, aeeoiding as it is mllueiiced the lauguiii’e, tin sentiments, and 
the action o( the spcakei.’’ 
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when addressed to the members of the House of Commons; 
and, although in the House his peculiar powders are somewhat 
checked, yet, even in the Commoi: , he maintains his well- 
earned reputation as an orator, and Ik there succeeds by the 
i)old manliness oi’his statements, the occasional humour with 
which he lightens his remarks, the conciseness of his phrases, 
the frecpient closeness of his reasoning, the general strength of 
his ai’gunient, the warmth and breadth, and, withal, deep tones 
of his colouring, and the withei'ing nature of his irony. The 
'^wholc course of his eloquence, as well in Parliament as out of 
doors, is ra})id and sonorous, and whenever he speaks, he bends, 
or sways, or alarms, or soothes, at pleasure, the passions of his 
hearers. He is, in fact, master of the eloquence “which some- 
times tears up all before it likea whirlw'it)d, and, at other times, 
steals imperceptibly upon thesoises, and probes to the bottom 
of the heart, — eloquence, which engiafts opinions that are 
new\ and eradicates the old.’’ 'Fhere is a peculiarity in the 
construction of his sentences, that adds much to the ellect, 
which, as a speaker, he uniformly produces. They are formed 
of the fewest possible words, they are the most condensed that 
we can fancy, and there appears in them neither a redundant 
(‘xpression, nor a misplaced term; these sentences, thus easily, 
though, to appearance, elaborately formed, are flung ofl'with 
an ease and a volubility surprising to those who have never pre- 
viously listened to him, and each follows its predecessor with 
ra{)idity, showing that their composition requires not an 
effort. — “ It is,” as he observed in the debate on the address 
(2()th February, 1835) “ quite consistent with the genius and 
disposition of his country, to mix merriment with woe; the 
sound of laughter is often heard, while the soul is wrung with 
bitter anguish, and the tear of sorrow dims the cheek;” and, 
in accordance with this national characteristic, in the midst of 
his mo§t intense and soul-stirring statements of the sorrows ^f 
his country, he occasionally gives vent to the most ludicroils 
remarks: as when, in the same speech, to which we have already 
referred, he thus laughably described the • desertion of Lord 
Stanley and his followers from the ranks of the reformers: 

What are we to call the section of the House over which the 
noble I^ord (Stanley) presides ? It is not a party ; — that he denies ; 
it is not a faction ; — that would he a harsher title. I will give it a 
name.— We ought to call it ‘ the Tail.’ How ^lelightful would it be 
to see it walking in St. James’s-street to-morrow, — to see the noble 
Lord strutting proudly with his sequents behind him, with a smile 
passing over his countenance, — something like, as Curran said, “a 
silver plate on a coffin,” while the ^iglit honorable member for 
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Cumberland (Sir James Graham) made one of its lustiest links — 
not held by the Cockermouth crutch, but supported by liis detesta- 
tion of all coalition. Yes, Sir, this is the ludicrous combination of 
supports by which the right honourable baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
is this night saved. How is he to be saved ? By the Tories ? Oh ! 
no I By the Whigs I Oh I no I the genuine Whigs have not gone 
over yet. Whatever becomes of speculation for places, where no 
negotiation has as yet been entered into — whatever becomes of future 
prospects, of difficulties got over and subdued, of kindness thrown 
out and courtesies offered, and protection held over these unfortu- 
nate orphans — tlie ministers as we call thciU — whatever becomes of 
their party, the true Whig, the true Refbrmej , the true friend of 
liberty, will stand firm ; and I doubt much that the right honourable 
baronet's protection, with that of his noble friend, the noble lord, 
and the sequents, which he may carry with him, will avail those 
over whom it is extended : — 

‘ Down thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, glides 
The Derby Dilly, with its six insides I” 

Nor was he less amusing, when on, the 2.Srd July in the 
same year, he thus delivered himself with regarcl to Mr. 
Walter, the then member for Berkshire. 

“ We have also received a lecture on charity by one of the mem- 
bers for Berkshire, whom I do not now sec. Oh ! I perceive that 
the honourable moinbcr has moved over the way; I congratulate, 
him on his change of place, — he is in his proper hemisphere, — he is 
now in his proper element. Whilst here on this side of the House, 
the honourable member reminded me of 

‘ The last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone ; 

All its lovely companions 
Were faded and gone I' " 

But his best effort was at the close of the last session, (on 
^.80lh July) on the discussion of die annual grant to Maynooth 
> College, when. Colonels Sibthor]^ Percival, and Vcrnerjiaving 
successively risen and delivered themselves of their usual quan- 
tity of bigotry or twaddle, Mr. O'Connell convulsed the house 
with laughter, by thus parodying Dryden's well known lines 
^ jori Milton : 

“ Three Colonels in three distant counties born, 

Did Lincoln, Sligo, and Armagh adorn. 

The first in gravity of face surpass’d ; 

Sobriety the next ; in grace the last. 

The force of Nature could no farther go ; 

To beard the first she shaved the other two.”^ 

^ 'rhe well kitowii linos aie 

“ Three paets, in Ihroc disiant s born, 

Ciroocc, Italy, and Kngland did adorn ; 
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In graphic and lieart-rending descriptions of scenes, 
whether of weal or woe, Mr. O’Connell surpasses all com- 
petitors. Like a great master, with a few broad touches he 
dashes in at once not only an outline, but a finished sketch of 
tlje subject which he seeks to paint. He wastes no time in 
working up mere details, he overcharges not the grand con- 
ception by petty pencillings; a few efforts, and the whole 
scene is most vividly pictured to the imagination. In this de- 
lightful manner did he describe the never ceasing, ever ready 
labours of the Catholic priest, the friend and tlie adviser of 
every member of his ibid, now counselling him in prosperity, 
now consoling him in affliction ; and in spite of loathsome pes- 
tilence, still bending over the bed of the dying man, and 
perl’orining the last sad offices of his religion, enduring still, 
till the disembodied soul shall leave its mundane tenement, 
and the pious peasant, with appeased mind, shall have (jiiietly 
sunk into his last deep sleep. Equally soul-stirring was he 
in the debate on the Irish-tithe bill, on the 20th March 1835, 
when he thus depicted the scenes of blood which had been 
perpetrated at Rathcormac. 

“ The titlie bills were continued; laws passed, with some cessation 
from time to time, but the innate sense of injustice, the conviction 
of wrong, arising fi’om the payment of a sinecure Protestant Clergy 
by a Catholic population, overturned the boundaries of law ; broke 
tisuader the parchment chains of the acts of parliament; the dun- 
geons wore filled, the convict ship was crowded, even the scaffold 
was roared, and blood has been shed in oceans, but shed in vain. 
Is it not time to put an end to such scenes of atrocity? Blood is 
flow ing still ; even noW is not Rathcormac red with human gore ? 

I do not mean to canvass the merits of this melancholy event, w Inch 
is under })roccss of legal inquiry ; but two Magistrates, who are 
implicated in the matter, have presided over the investigation. A 
poor w'oman has been examined. Have honourable members read 
her statci^ient ? The mother was with her child in the morning. 
After the affray she went out to look for her son. The first body 
she turned over she shouted for joy. Why ? Because human blood 
had been spilled ? Because the life of a human being had been 
sacrificed ? Ah I no ; but because it happened not to have been 
her son. She had a similar shout of joy, looking in the countenance 
of the second murdered man ; but the third was her son ; from that 
moment her eyeballs became as coals of fire, and she did not shed a 

The first in loftini^ss of thought surpas’sVl ; 

The nejet, in miijcsty ; in both the last. 

The force < f Nature could no farther go ; 

To make r* third, she join’d the former two.” 
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singl(' tear. That woman's tears have not yet begun to flow. 
When is she to have redress ? She is to have no redress, and the 
cause of her woe, the grand evil, is still to remain to Ireland. We 
are still to follow up the old course, giving new acts of parliament, 
but no new principle, no new spirit unknown to our predecessors 
and leaving all the evils of the tithe system substantially untoueb.d 
and in full operation. W^hat does it signify whether the desfgna- 
tion be tithe or tithe composition, or land tax or rent charge ; magical 
as names are supposed to be, will that verbal magic do away with 
the intolerable, interminable injustleo of the impost so obnoxious in 
itself?” • 

Again and again has he described in equally powerful terms 
the natural advantages — the sunny hills, and the green fertile 
valleys— of his beloved country. VVe have already alluded to 
the withering nature of his irony, and we can find few lu’tler 
instances of this, added to the natural readiness with which, 
on any interruption, kte can completely turn the tables on his 
of)ponents, and render yet more strong what was already too 
powerful for them, than in his remarks on 2nd April 1835, when 
speaking of the Clergy of the Established Church, he said: — 

“I should not have trespassed upon the ITouso at all if it had 
not been urged, that as Protestants you are bound to continue 
this system, because, if you had only had for active curates men 
of ]) 0 ])ular manners, and, a])ove all things ‘men of nerve,’ you would 
soon have had your Protestants ready made to your hands, and 
your curates fit for your gorgeous hierarchy. A curious compliment 
is this, by the way, to the by-gone clergy. You want active 
curates it seems; and you have been for three hundred years, before 
you fished up these ‘ men of nerve’ recommended to you by the 
noble lord (Stanley). You now forget the* services of those who 
have passed away ; but who, during their times, were constantly 
eii^ogized as men of the most exemplary j)iety. They were never 
spoken of in parliament but in terms of the most outrageous eulogy, 
as men of the greatest benevolence and charity ; who, possessed only 
of £10.000 or £14,000 a year, spent, perhaps, £70 or £80 in the 
decoration of the Church. They were immediately lauded as the 
ve ry models of piety, charity, and clerical perfection (‘ Oh ! oh V 
and ‘Question’) — Well then, they were not.” 

And again, in the (h'bate on the Irish Municipal Corpora- 
tion Pill, July 31, 1835, when alluding to the present holders 
of municipal offices, he said : — 

“ The recorder imagines that we shall not be able to obtain 
respectable mayors binder the new system. Now, sir, I shall be glad 
to knovv how tliis is managed under the old ? We have always 
wealthy and respectable mayors. In the City of Dublin, for instance, 
tlie entire board of aldermen, from whom the Lord Mayor is elected, 
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is composed of wealthy and respectable men— no doubt there are 
some highly respectable men among them -sonic highly respectable 
baronets — but are there not some hotel keepers ? — Some exceedingly 
wealthy aldermen no doubt — some who never — oh ! never — went 
through the Bankrupt-court V* ^ 

Or still later, when in the discussion on the Bishoprick of 
Quebec, on the 27 tb of July last, Mr. O’Connell thus severely 
dealt with Dr. Phillpotts, and made most efficient use of the 
interruption which he met with from the ’^fory benches : — 

“ I will just remind tli||;n (the opposition) tliat a right reverend 
l)relate, in what is significantly called ‘ another ])lace,' has announced 
ids (lt‘t(‘rmination to resist an Act of Parliament, not only by passive 
means, but with all the excommunicating powers whicli belong to 
Jiim. And why shall not a humble layman like myself share in the 
piety of the sanctified Bishop of Exeter? (Cries of ‘ Ord(‘r' and 
cheers.) — Well, if the honourable gentlemen opposite like, \ am 
wrong. ’Twas not the bishop of Exeter s speech that I saw in the 
newspapers. ’T\vas a libel that was published on that most meek and 
gentle j)relate, — on him, who is, above all, so little addicted to 
calumny.” 

Sill William Folleit appears to us to be entitled to a 
high rank among the orators of the lower House, so liir as 
oratory as au art alone is to be estimated. He is ileficient in 
none of tlie higher qualities which are indispensable in a per- 
feetspeaker ; and althoughhe wants the manly vigour and search- 
ing irony of Mr. O’Connell, the eloquent denunciations and 
the captivating appeals to the feelings, which distinguish Lord 
ISlanley, and the tropes and metaphors and images of Mr. Shiel, 

\ et he is eminent for the chasteness and purity of his language, 
for the logical deduction of his arguments from his facts, and 
for the convincing nature of his statements. Many, if not all, 
the qualities which in a former number^ we noted as mark- 
ing the eloquence of Lord Lyndhurst, are possessed by Sir 
Wdliam Follett. He has the same power of lucid arrange- 
ment, and of submitting great and complicated questions 
most palpably to the senses — the same consummate skill 
of descending to the minutest particulars without encumber- 
ing his hearers or himself — and the same consecutive and well 
regulated induction of facts, with even greater closeness of 
reasoning. At times, however, he delivers himself of the 
merest sophistry ; and, as in the debate on riie Spottiswoode 
Klection Subscription, trusts to this alone, passing unobserved 
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or unreplied to, to make good an untenable position. In his 
clioice of language he is “singularly select, felicitous, and ap- 
propriate: his action is easy and graceful, and his whole 
manner very engaging and very sensible.” Like the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, he readily discovers upon all occasions whafis 
the real point in debate, and where the stress of the argument 
lies ; and he knows full wtH how to press every argument to the 
right place. He never rises, even after the most tediotfs. 
statements, or ihq most lengthened discussion, without:^© 
judiciously selecting the main points, and putting therft so care- 
fully, and yet so simply, in a new light, that they seem to 
have lost none of their freshness by their frequent use ; and 
we proceed with him*, statement by statement, from the begin- 
]iing to the end — we agree with him in almost every proposi- 
tion, in nearly every conclusioti ; our utmost attention can 
scawely detect a fallacy, even thougli that fallacy may pei’vade 
the whole address, and vitiate the deduction ; and we arrive 
at last with the speaker, almost in spite of ourselves, at a con- 
clusion differing, perhaps, most widely from our preconceived 
opinions. Tp use again the words of Hazlitt : “ There is no 
affectation oPwit — no studied ornament — no display of fancied 
superiority. Tlie speaker's whole heart, and soul are in his 
subject ; he is full of it— hislnind seems as it were to surround 
and penctfati^ every part of it” Jn fact, Sir Wm, h'ollotl, 
in bis parliamentary orations, ap[^ears not as the talented 
advocate, but rather in the light of a skilful jodge, selecting 
from the mass of evidence the chief topics fol^onsideration; 
and then by the clearness and precision of his statements, and 
the entertaining nature of his remarks, leading his audience, as 
jurors, imperceptibly, but surely, to a verdict, for which his 
own mind has been all along prepared. Of him, in the' 
senate, it may with gretH;, justice be said, “ Nihil tet,{(/it^ quad 
non oimaiit.** The very nature and beauty of his iiiaUer and 
liis maimer, render it impossible for us to do them justice by 
selecting any portions of his addresses, and we must therefore 
content ourselves with the bare stale^lit of their general 
tone and effect. 

Inferior to the honourable member for Dublin and to Sir 
William Follett, but still entitled to l3e styled an orator, 
stands Loan Stanley. Till the last sessiop, an acerbity of 
lone, a virulence of manner, and unbecoming disjilays of 
temper, have marked the noble lord’s public speeches, whether 
delivered as a member of the government, or from the oppo- 
sition benches; and these bad qualities ’alone have prevented 
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his taking that station among modern orators, to which he, 
last session, by the correction of form • faults, proved himself 
to be worthy. As a debater he has always been formidable ; 
his readiness of perception, the quickness with which he seizes 
ftiq weakest parts in the arguments of his opponents, his happy 
method of returnin |5 taunts levelled against himself, and the 
general elegance ol his language, added to the fluency with 
which he delivers himself, have long rendered him a valuable 
acquisition in the discussions of the House.* In his appeals to 
the feelings he is most powerful ; and in his complete overthrow 
of the particular opponent whom he selects lor attack, he is 
uiiecpialled. After his best manner was the following sneer at 
the continuance in office of Lord Palmerston, delivered last 
session, in the Debate on Sir William Moles worth's motion: — 

“ Jionourable friend lias not only referred to tlic proceedings 
of the Committee of 1828, but has gone back also to a inucli earlier 
pi'riod, and has introduced into the debate what is not now under 
consideration, and what forms no part of the })rescnt issue — a con- 
demnation of the conduct of preceding administrations. It is not 
for mo to defend the acts of any administration preceding that of 
1830. I have certainly heard something from the noble lord, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, of the inconsistency of p('r- 
sons joining those who differ from them in political opinion. I have 
heard also my noble friend lay down a position which does great 
credit to hia ingenuity, inasmuch as it would never have entered into 
the brain of any other man. The noble lord has supposed that it is 
(lie intention of honourable gentlemen on this side of tlie House to 
Ibrin a government by a coalition between the right honourable 
l)aronet, the member for Leeds, and my right honourable friend near 
me, the member for Tainworth. Now, 1 know not whether my noble 
friend has any intention of forming part of that administration, but 
if he does not, niy noble friend will perhaps allow me to remind him 
that for a much longer period than that to winch my memory can 

* In reference to T.ord Stanley's debating powers, it has been with much 
Justice rt marked : “ We are too apt to imagine that the brilliant orator, the par- 
liamentary leader, must also combine the (qualities of pie legislator — the more 
especially if he unite with the gifts of eloquence, the acipiisition of knowledge, and 
the habits of business. But this is too often not the case. St. John seems in 
some subordinate respects to bear resemblance to the ablest debater that the oris- 
locracy of this day exhibits in the House of Commons — Lord Stanley. Of couise 
the degrees of intellect are very diderent. Nor, while Lord Stanley is exempt 
from the vicious iriegularities, can be pretend to the same marvellous coinbination 
of endowments j but so far as remarkable abilities for ^lebatc, great aptitude in 
the mastery of ofiieial details, ready display of all resources, a warm, indiscreet, 
haughty, and impetuous temper, which produces momentary cfl’ects by permanent 
sacrifices, are concerned, we may trace a certain affinity of gifts and peculiarities ; 
and tlic living orator is a proof of how little legislative success may be combined 
with the greatest debating powers.”— Lotidtm ^^VeUminster RevieWy vol. v. p. 298. 
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}ro back, it will be the only ailininistration which iny noble friend 
has not joined." 

The great cliaracteristic of I.ord Stanley’s oratory is the 
effect which it immediately produces on his audience. He 
wastes no time in dealing with the petty points which have 
arisen; after a few cutting remarks on the general bearing of 
the arguments advanced by his opponents, he I'ushes at once 
into the immediate part of the subject, and in an easy and 
fluent exposition of his own views, answers serial im all 
the stronger portions of liis adversaricc’ statements. An 
earnest and impassioned delivery, well managed modulations of 
his voice, and an unrestrained and graceful action, add force to 
his orations ; and he succeeds in drawing along with him the 
feelings and the sympathies of his fellow'-members. His best 
effort during the last session was his speech in the' Pension 
List debate, on December 9, 1837. In it were exhibited all 
the elegancies of his language, the cogency of his reasoning, 
the efficacy of his sarcasm, and, indeed, the general beauties 
of his style. Its effect was exceeded only by the address of 
Mr. Harvey, to which we shall presently refer. After elo- 
quently commencing by expressing his surprise at seeing 
ministers supporting a motion which they had hitherto opposed, 
he proceeded to quote the opinions of Mr. Burke, and of the 
ministers themselves, delivered in former debates, against the 
motion. He then grappled with the argument of the analogy 
between the principles on which the Pension List was founded 
and those on which the Poor Law Amendment Act was based, 
declaring that it was calculated, by the most plausible sophistry 
to create the most mischievous feelings in the country — to 
draw unfounded and invidious distinctions between the rich 
and poor — and to lead to the supposition of degradation to 
the poor and of excess on the part of the rich ; an(L,having 
disposed of these parts of the case against him, he concluded 
with the following beautifully conceived and as well delivered 
peroration : 

“ The honourable and learned member for Southwark has hinted 
to us the course of examination which he w'ould pursue. He tells 
us, first, that among the names of those on the pension list, there 
are several hundreds who receive below the amount of £45 a year, 
misinterpreting the powerful speech of my honourable friend behind 
me : and he sneers at the feelings of honourable and right honour- 
able gentlemen who would accept such paltry sums. And the 
honourable and learned member would then ask of these persons, 
^Vhethcr they have no near relation who can support them ; whetlior 
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they receive their pensions from mere necessity ; whether they Iiave 
for instance no Mcalthy relative basking ii the sunny clime of Malta, 

M Iio can afford them assistance ; whether they have no friends to 
keep th(‘m off the parish ; and lastly he says, that liaving made these 
vn(]uiries, he would look with kindly favour upon those who came 
before Ids tribunal ; but after by your vote this night, subjecting 
these parties to this delicate cross-examination of the honourable 
and learned member for Southwark, you will, on the presentation of 
the report of your comndttee. bring them before the House of 
Commons, and in the face of the country, to maintain their right to 
w hat they have ever considered their undoubted inheritance ; and 
unless they can ju'ove tiiat they are without father, that tliey are 
without mother, tliat they are without brother, that they are without 
sisfer, and wdthonf any relation of aii}'^ kind ; or at least, as tlie 
Iionourable and learned gentlemen who reproaches me for sneering 
says, unless they arc' wdthont any legitimate' claim on any person, 
unless they are very wanderers on the face of the (‘arth; they are 
to be subjected to condemnation : and to this condition, to this inves- 
tigation, and to this trial, is to be subjected every person who has 
any claim to the gratitude of the juiblic. When the Iionourable 
aiMl learned genflciuan hinted at this debasing enepdry, not debasing 
to the person subjeeted to it, but to the party making it, I could 
not supjirc'ss niy feeling of disgust at such a proposition. I have 
been taunted w ith possessing an unbecoming pride of ancestry, and 
with an indc'cc'iit arrogance of station. I hope, sir, that I am not 
fairly 0 })en toeithc'rof tlieso imputations ; but whether I wercmovijig 
intlie highestor stood in the lowest rank of society, I should consider 
niyscU* as degraded and disgraced, if it had entered into my 
imagination to liavo subjected any of my fellow-creatures, rich or 
poor, Idgli or low, to such a degrading inquiry. Lot us remember 
that many a faithful servant of the public has been cheered in Ids 
last hours, after a life of labour and responsibility, for which hq has 
been jioorly recompensed, and has closed his eyes in peace, secure.*, 
under the sanction of his Sovereign, of Parliament, and of the law , 
that those whom he has loft behind would not, after all his toil, be 
left entirdy destitute ; that I'or his services, w hich had perhaps hur- 
ried his dissolution, a remuneration would be bestowed on those 
whom lie valued more than himself. If, sir, such a person liav(» 
closed Ids eyes in confidence that his wife will not be entirely desti- 
tute, that his children will not be beggars, how would his peace of 
mind have been shaken, how would his last hours have been dis- 
turbed, if he believed that, through any technical form, any minister 
of the Crow'll would be found who would propose, or any Parlia- 
ment w'ldch w ould sanction, the appointment of €9 committee on the 
claims i)f his w idow or his orphan, or that they would ever be sub- 
jected tp an examination or cross-exaininition before such a tribunal. 

I know, sir, tliat a comndttee will j^e appointed. 1 know that tlicy • 
will have before them persons of all agoe and of both sexes; that 
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they will demand of them an explanation which will not be given ; 
tliat they will pry into family circumstances which many must be 
anxious to conceal; and I know, sir, that many persons who have 
been provided with little more than the mere necessaries of life, and 
who can scarcely exist with the help of a paltry £50 pension in thrt 
decent competency which their birth, their education, and tSieir 
former station, have entitled them to expect, rather than subject 
themselves to such a degrading inquiry, will throw themselves upon 
some scarcely richer relative, will part with those few comforts to 
w'hich they have a right to look, and will go back to not disgraceful 
poverty. But what, sir, will be tliought of tiie justice of Parliament 
which shall compel them to do this ? How shall we answer for 
adding to the bitterness of their declining years by depriving them 
of their small allowance, without any knowledge of the facts of their 
case ? How many a veteran who has faithfully served his country, 
and honourably earned a higher reward than a paltry pension, when 
he is called upon to recount his services, and to justify the honour 
conferred upon him, will (perhaps I shall be taunted as my honour- 
able friend the member for North Wiltshire was, the other night, 
with quoting Shakespeare, though I cannot hope to rival him in the 
felicity of his quotation) how many a veteran brought forward in 
this way to support his claim wdll say with the haughty Coriohuius, 
with a feeling of proud and high-minded, perhaps misguided indig- 
nation, though he may have bled in your cause ; — 

‘ It is a part 

That I shall blush in acting — 

To brag unto them. Thus I did, and thus ; 

Show them the unaching scars, which I should hide, 

As if I had received them for the hire 
Of their breath only/ 

It is not, however, among the rich and great alone, but among tlic 
poor also, that the degradation will be keenly felt, of being called 
from the retirement in which they have lived in comparative com- 
fort, of being dragged before the tribunal which you now propose to 
constitute, to give before your committee a detail of the^pecuniary 
remuneration which has been bestowed upon them in gratitude for 
the services, which they have rendei’ed to their country. It is you 
who grant this edmmittee, and on you must rest the responsibility^ 
of departing from the pledges, which you have given.** 

If the powers of irony are almost perfect in Mr. O'Connell, 
a free use of sarcasm distinguishes the speeches of Mr. Shiel. 
I'he Greeks themselves acknowledged, says Cicero, that the 
chief beauty of' composition results from the freqqent use of 
those translatitioiis forms of expression, which they called 
tropes, and of those various ornaments of language and sen* 
timent, which they called It is surprising, however, 

with what profusion, arid witn what variety they are all applied 
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by the Iionoiirable member fur l^ipperary, and with them he 
enlivens and embellishes his style. Tu his speeches we can 
seldom find an expression, whicji is eitlier harsh, unnatural, 
abject, or far-fetched ; and yet so far from confining himself 
{6 the ordinary mode of speaking, he abounds in the use o f 
metaphors, but adopting only sticli as completely suit the 
place in which they are employed. Of pointed, of playful, of 
attic wit, of commanding eloquence, he is also master ; the 
hearer is carried away by the torrent of his beautiful imagery, 
and by the flowery sweetness of his language, “e-r cjns lin- 
(/uu melle diilrior Jluehat oratio f but he is wanting in those 
elosely argumentative, and logical powers, which are essentially 
the qualities of the orators whom we have just noticed. After 
some of his finest exordiums also, he sometimes descends to 
mere bathos ; and there is a latinized inversion of the words in 
Ihs sentences, which, added to the extreme quickness of his 
delivery, renders his speeches less effective than those of many 
(jf his competitors.* Against the chief opponents of the [)olicy 
which he recommemds, (particularly Sir James Graham and 
Lord Stanley) he delights to direct his sarcasm, and well 
does he succeed. Witness the following example, in his speech 
on the Irish Church, delivered on SLstMarch 1835 : — 

“ In another this would be considered a misrepresentation, but it 
can only be regarded as a misconception on the part of a gentleman 
of the strong religious feeling of the right honourable baronet (iSir 
James Graham.) By tlie bye, these religious people, these gentle- 
men who are in the odour of sanctity, become at times formidably 
zealous. If they are in reality as meek as doves, they bear sonic 
resemblance to that animal whose wisdom men are enjoined to imi- 
tate ; if you differ from them, they at* once exhibit the proverbial 
spirit of theologiciil animosity — their former associates become little 
bi'tter than a convocation of thimble-riggers, and they see n®tliing 
but a me«e legislative shoplifter in Lord Grey.’* 

And again on the same subject, in his speech on 2nd August 
1836, when he included in his attack Sir James Gi^aljam, the 

Bishop of Exeter, and Lord Lyndhurst : — * ' 

■ — ■ ■ — ■ — — 

* These circumstances militate against the accuracy and beautyjpf'hii^, reported 
speeches. It is almost impossible for the most expert and dcxteious reporter to 
follow him, and although he occasionally assists by committing iiis delivered ora- 
tions to paper, yet no man can revive at pleasure the ardour of his passions ; and 
when that has once subsided, the fire and pathos of his language are extinguished. 
And as was said of Servius Galba, ** when he speaks he is so much animated 
with the force (if his abilities, and his natural warmth and impetuosity, that his 
language is rapid, bold and striking \ but afterwards, when he takes up his pen, 
and his passion has sunk into a calm, his elocution becomes dull and languid;’* 
thus it not unfrcqucntly happens that some of th^ best portions of his speeches arc 
never road by the public. 
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“ The right honourable baronet, (Sir James Graham) adverted 
to the state of popular feeling in Cumberland. I know little of Cum- 
berland, except from the impression produced there in 1831, by the 
right honourable baronet himself; and the applause which attended 
a very remarkable speech of his, and which appeared to me ♦o 
furnish a striking evidence of the state of public feeling in that 
coui)ty. The right honourable baronet on that occasion called Sir 
James Scarlett Ids once valued friend,” but added that he had 
become a “ recreant Whig.” Thc&e are the only indications, which 
I have of the state of feeling in Cumberland ; but they appear to me 
to be sufficient to enable us to form a tolerably correct estimate of 
that county. The right honourable baronet is in one particular en- 
titled to my thanks ; he does not coincide with the Bishop of Exeter 
in his formidable imputation. He relieves us, on the contrary, from 
the charge of perjury. It has been the good-fortune of the right 
honourable baronet, to take a very different view from the Bishop 
of Exeter, on points of theory and practice ; in practice, I say, so 
far as his own conduct, or even so far as the conduct of Roman 
Catholics is conccrneil. In 1830, the right honourable baronet gave 
notice of a motion, denouncing the bishop for holding the living 
(of Stanhope I think,) m commendamy and now he repudiates as 
unchristian, that charitable ecclesiastic’s imputation of perjury, cast 
upon his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. This docs him credit. 
Th(! right lion, baronet adverted to the speech of the nuMiibcr for 
Tamworth, in which that right honourable gentleman declared, that 
if the pillars of the church must at last be shaken, he at least would 
not concur in their concussion, nor be accessary to their prostration. 
Sir, I do not desire to overthrow the jnllars of the ehureli ; 1 Avish 
to take down the golden dome at top, in order to present its fall 
from burying all beneath its ruins.” 

And again, in the same speech : 

“ There is only one man, who could, without any danger to his 
character, convert this Alien Act into a bill for the naturalization of 
the Irish people ; his associates, although they have availed them- 
selves of his talents, cannot venture to act in conformity with his 
ethics. It may be said that the settlement of the tithe question is of 
paramount importance to every other. True. But what reasonable 
man can regard th'e measure of the Lords as the settlemerit of the 
(question ? The oliefis— the seven millions of aliens and perjurers — 
will scarcely be reconciled to this measure, by the share which Lord 
Lyndhurst and the Bishop of Exeter have had in its production. 
The con junction of this honest lawyer and this Christian ecclesiastic, 
is not a little curious. I remember a striking speech against Catholic 
emancipation, made by Sir John Copley as Master of the Rolls, which 
Mr. Canning more than intimated was derived from a notorious pam- 
phlet of the day. Mr. Canning exclaimed : 
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‘ Dear Torn, tliis brown juf^, which now foams witli mild alo, 
Out of whicli, I thus drink to sweet Kate of the vale, 

Wasoqce Toby Philpotts.’ ‘ 

Is it not an odd coincidence that Copley and FInIpotts — tlie oik' 
j ^metamorphosed into iny Lord Lyndhurst — and the other into tlx; 
most reverend Aither in God, UK*. Lord llishop of Exeter, should be 
still politically associated — and that the. thrmer should tlenouiiee 
as aliens, and the latter should involve a whole nation in one compr<'- 
hensivc and flagitious imputation ?” 

He was not kW severe on Lord Stanley in bis speech on the 
Municipal* Corporation Hill (22d Feb, 1837.) His peculiar 
elegances of expression, and force in stating particular point.^, 
were well exhibited in the same speech ; and much beauty id 
splendour of imagery w'ere displayed in the peroiiilioif,' 'wfien, 
after stating that the word ‘ alien,’ was, indeed, a galling 
one, be thus continued : •' i 


Hut there is a man — an illustrious one — w ho, Lthink, wUjtui that 
most otfoiisive expression was employed in reltTimce 
])ortioii of the Irish nation, ought to haveinter)i^^y^y|||H 
tlie iu)l)lemaii w ho iind the presumption to 

]>rcsonce. Was he — wa.s Arthur Duke of Wollii^HPpMn thejT^wT 
of Lords, and did he not start up and exclaim ‘ Hold I I have seen 
tlie alieuKS do their duty?* The Duke of Wellington is not, I am in- 
clined to, believe, a man of an excitable temperament. His mind is 
of a cast too martial to be easily moved ; but, notwithstaudirig his 
habitual inflexibility, 1 cannot help thinking that when he Ix ani his 
lioHiari Catholic couiitrymeii (for w'c are his coiintrymcu) designated 
by a phrase as oflcrisive, as the abundant vocabuj^y of bis cloijiient 
confederate could supply — I cannot help thinkmg tliat Ix* ought to 
have recollected the many fields of fight in whieff we liavc been con- 
tributors to his renown. Yes, sir, the battles, sii'ges, fortnssis that 
he has passed, ought fo have brought back upon him — ho ought to 
have remembered that, from the earliest achievement in which ho 
displayed that military genius, which has placed him foremost in the 
annals of modern w^arfare, dowm to that last and surpassing combat 
which has made his name imperishable — from A.ssaye to Waterloo -- 
the Irish soldiei*s, with whom our armies are filled, w ere the insepi'r- 
ablc auxiliaries to the glory with which his unparellciod succc.^^c ^ 
have been crowned. Whose were the athletic arms tliat dro\e your 
bayonets at Vimiera through the phalanxes that never reeled in the 
shock of war before ? What desperate valour climbed the steeps 
and filled the moats of Baiiajos? All — all his victories sliould have 
rushed and crowded back upon bis memory — Vihiicra, Hadajos, Sala- 
manca, Albncra, Toulouse, and last of all, the greatest— tell m •, for 


you w ere there, — I appeal to the gallant soldier before me (Sir 11. 
Hardinge,) from whose opinions I differ, but who bears, I know, a ge- 
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iicrons heart in an intrepid breast; tell me, for you must needs remem- 
ber on that day, when the destinies of mankind were trembling on the 
balance — while death fell in showeA upon them — when tlie artillery 
of I'rancc, levelled with a precision of the most deadly science, played 
upon them — when her legions, incited by the voice, and inspired by 
the example, of their mighty leader, rushed again and again t(^ thcj 
onset — tell me, if, for an instant, when, to hesitate for that ijistant 
was to be lost, the “ aliens'* blenched? And when at lengtli the 
moment for the last and decisive movement had arrived, and tJio 
valour whicli had so long been wisely checked, was at Icngtli let 
loose — when with words familiar but immortal, the great captain 
exclaimed, “ up lads, and at them,” — tell me, if Catholic Ireland, 
w ith less heroic valour than the natives of this, your own glorious 
isle, precipitated herself upon the foe ? The blood of England, of 
^Scotland, and of Ireland, flowed in the same stream — on the same 
field. When the still morning dawned, their dead lay cold and 
stark together — in the same deep pit their bodies were deposited; — 
the green corn of spring is now breaking from their commingled 
dust, — the dew falls from heaven upon tludr union in the grave. 
Partakers in every peril — in the glory shall we not bo i)ermitted to 
participate ? and shall we be told as a requital, that we an; estrangi'd 
from the> noble o6untry. for whose salvation our life-blood w^as poured 
out ?” 

Mr. D. W. Harvey, wdth a great command and most feli- 
citous clioice of words, a perspicuous method of statement, a 
free use of the keenest satire, much attention to tlie employ- 
ineiit of the best rounded periods, considerable readiness in 
debate, and an excellence in his delivery, never fails to delight, 
to amuse, and to instruct those, who listen to him. There is, 
liowever, occasionally a coarseness about his manner and style, 
and a carelessness in his pronunciation, which detract some- 
what from his efficiency ; and as he never condescends to pan- 
der to the prejudices of his audience, and, indeed, too often 
forgets what' the most competent of all authorities teaches ns, 
that the taste of an audience has always governed and (lirectecl 
the eloquence of the speaker, (for all who wish to be applauded 
consult the character and the inclinations of those who hear 
them, and carefully form and accommodate themselves to their 
particular liumoiirs and dispositions) Mr. Harvey does not 
always succeed in obtaining that attention, to which his powers 
as an orator undoubtedly^ entitle him, — for he possesses inven- 
tion, disposition, elocution, and memory. One of the most 
convincing, and, at the same time, one of the most amusing of 
his speeches, was that on the Pension List, to which we have 
already referred. Nearly every portion of this speech marks 
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the vast^ility of Mr. Harvey as anoraton Did our space 
allow, we would quote largely from \arious parts of it, as a 
proof of his ability ; but as this is impossible, we must content 
ourselves with extracting only the following description of the 
Treatment of the widow b) the churchwarden, which was not 
only most apposite to liis argument, but was inimitably con- 
ceived, and ought to endure as long as a taste for racy natural 
description exists. 

“ What is the principle lipoii which the Poor Law Art prorcfMls ? 
That no men or women shall be allowed to live upon the lahoms oi' 
others, whose strength or years enable them to labour for themselves, 
or whose relations are in a condition to extend to thorn that su])port 
which nature requires and kind and proper feelings prompt. Upon 
what principle then’ do those gentlemen, who are so anxious to 
inaiiitaiii these pensions — I will not say, who are henefitted by tliem 
— upon what principle do you defend them ? I ask you to apply the 
.‘-anie rule to these pensioners, that you apply to your parochial ])en- 
sioners. And here let me advert to a remark made by tlie right ho- 
riourablc baronet (Sir Jlobert Peel). He sa)'s : ‘ Looking over this 
li.st, I see there have been eleven prime ministers, eight of w hom have 
been gathered to their final account, tliree of whom only remain : w ill 
yon call upon a person who had the grant of an annuity or a pe n- 
sion made to him during the life of either of the eight ministers, w ho 
have ceased to exist, to explain and justify the circumstances of tliat 
grant?’ Now, let us carry this analogy a little farther. A poor 
w oman w ho has been receiving two shillings a week, shall be told by 
the guardians tliat she can no longer have this relief, and is asked 
under what circumstances it was originally granted to her? ‘ OJ), says 
she, ‘it was granted to me twenty years ago by old Brow^n the 
churcliw'arden ; I was at his funeral twenty years ago. Lord love 
you, do not deprive me of it.’ What do the guardians say to this ? 

‘ You were very lucky in having such a churchwarden as Mi*. 
Brown ; there is a different race now ; we must have some little coii- 
versatipn with you, my good old lady ; you look strong and hearty ; 
can’t you go out to charing ?’ — ‘ Why,* says she, ‘ I do sometimes g(j 
out a charing ; now and then I get sixpence a day, and once or twice 
I have got a shilling.’ * Don’t you ^hink if you were to go a litth; 
more about the parish you could contrive to get more ? You must 
learn to be more active, to be more industrious ; you must seek to 
maintain yourself; our anxiety is to infuse into your mind the moral, 
the high sense of the eternal principles of justice. But you say that 
you are frequently afflicted, and that you find it impossible, except 
when the weather is very fine, to go out chayng, even for the few 
times you speak of. Ha^ e you not got a son or a daughter ?’— ‘ Yes, 
thank God,’ says the poor old creature, ‘ I have A son and a daughter.’ 

‘ Arc they your own children ?’ (That is a question I shall not put 
in the committee.) ‘ Are they your pwn ?' — ‘ Lord love you, sir, 
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whose tlo you think they are?’ ‘Well tlien, what is ycrar son ? — 
‘ Oh, he is a boy, and as good a boy, though I say it, as any mother 
ever had.’ ‘ And w^hat does he earn?’ — ‘Fifteen shillings a week.’ 
‘ And what does your daughter do ?‘ — ‘ She is married.’ ‘ Has she 
any children?’ — ‘Yes; two prettj" babes.’ ‘And uhat is her hus. 
band ?’ — * A journeyman carpenter.’ ‘ And what does he earn ?’ — 
‘ Why, when he is at full work, he earns a matter of tive-and-twenty 
shillings a week.’ Then, exclaims the indignant guardian, with 
wonder in his eye, and stern displeasure on his brow, ‘why, my 
good woman, how can you have the impudence to come here, and 
ask for the continuance of the relief that old Brown gave yon, when 
you liave a boy and a girl, of whom you are so justly proud, the oik' 
earning lifteen shillings a week, and the other liaving a hu.sband 
who gets five-aiid-twenty shillings a %veek ? Get away, you liiissey I’ 
Such would be the predicament of many of these pensioners if w(i 
were to inquire into the real circumstances of tlieir eas(\ I will 
venture to say there are many men and women upon tijis list, who, 
if asked as to their relatives, and what was meant by their having 
attached to their names the appellations of ‘ honourable’ and ‘right 
honourable,’ of ‘ lady,* ‘ dowager,’ and ‘ dame,’ after recov('ring from 
the first surprise occasioned by the impudence of the incjuiry, would 
toll you that they had a long line of ancestry, who had their origin 
with the Plantagencts, and those who came over from ‘ Faery Land.’ 
Yes, they would tell you that there was no monarch, from Harold to 
the j)resent day, with whom’ they were not in some way connected. 
Some of them would be so proud of their superior blood — of Jiaving 
in their veins none but tlie best blood— that I very much doubt 
whether they would not be disposed to carry their pretensions even 
farther than the ancient and noble house of Stanley. And if you 
imjuire farther — if you say to these persons, ‘ If such be your con- 
nexions, while their titles live, have they survived their inheritances ?’ 
what v'ould be the reply ? Assuming the attitude, and speaking in 
the tones of injured dignity, they would say, ‘ No, sir, the noble lonl 
or the noble duke, u ho is my relation, is rolling in wealth, has tlu* 
largest estates in the county where 1 dwell, commands the represen- 
tation of that county, and has two Conservatives at this time in the 
House of Commons.’ Are we, then, to be told by those who ])asse(l 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, to improve the condition and give 
a high moral tone td the labouring community — are we to be told 
that the only example you are prepared to set to the humbler 
classes, for whose welfare, moral and physical, you have so cargfully, 
so wisely, so generously provided — are we to be told, I say, that the 
only example you are prepared to set them of your virtue and sin- 
cerity, is to make them (the poor and humble) labour on for the 
maintenance and support of these your relatives and friends ?” 

Duiring the last few sessions, Lord Palmerston has taken 
little part in tbc general discussions of the House ; be lias 
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princii)a]lj? confined himself to debates arising out of the state 
of our foreign relations, and having immediate reference to 
that department of tlie jjoveriimont over which he presides- 
On these occasions he is invariably neat, concise, and impres- 
^ive; but they offer no o{ portunity for the display of those 
liigher features of oratory \vith which, on other questions, he 
ilirmerly delighted the House. The chief merit of his speeches 
consists in a lucid arrangement and condensed statement of 
details, general closeness of reasoning, an impressive and for- 
cible enunciation of principles, and an unrestricted use of 
the ornaments of language, accompanied by easy gesture. 
Sometimes he is impassioned and energetic ; but he seeks 
more to convince by close and sound argument than to sub- 
due by declamation — to persuade rather than to overcome — 
to appeal to the reason rather than to move the passions. In 
all his speeches we find the outpourings of a refined and cul- 
tivated yet vigorous mind, which can grapple with all the 
intricacies of the subject in debate, and discard with facility 
all that is superfluous or inappropriate; there is notliiug that 
can ofleiid the most polished hearer, but there is at the same 
time no false delicacy — no shrinking from the bold statement 
of important though unpalateablc truths — no neglect in en- 
forcing the strong parts of his case. He exhibits a firm 
i f'liance on the correctness of his positions, and a perfect con- 
viction of the force of his reasoning. There is no straining 
afler effect, and still there is a fit use of those rhetorical arts, 
which assist a keen and dexterous debater. Depai ting from 
his usual course. Lord Palmerston undertook the defence of 
tlie government on the 6tli of March last, against Sir William 
Molesworth’s vole of censure on Lord (ilenelg, and well was 
the task performed. On rising, he stated that he appeared 
to defend the government, because, though one inembtu- was 
^elected for attack, yet as the measures of every department 
were submitted to the consideration of the cabinet, the cabinet 
were responsible for the outlines of the policy pursued; and 
then, having commented on the singularity of such an attack 
})roceeding from such a quarter, and having ridiculed the 
honourable baronet’s want of success in the execution of his 
design, he proceeded to compare Sir William’s present pro- 
ichNions of disregard for the existence of the ministry with his 
declaration in a recent speech in Cornwall, regretting that 
their majority was disappearing; and then liis lordship 
continued : — 
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“ Do honourable members suppose that the governAcnt can or 
will continue to administer the affairs of the country if one of its 
members be declared to be unfit to hold that high trust? Why, if 
Ihey could be so base and dishonourable, this House would not per- 
mit them to take such a course. No House of Commons wouhj 
allow a government to stand if it could consent to one of their 
number becoming a scape-gnat to carry off the censure of this 
House. I will say that the honourable baronet has acted unfairly by 
I.ordGlenclg, in making a motion against him which ought to have 
been made against the government as a body. There is nothing in 
either the public or personal character of Lord Glenelg, thfit can afford 
the slightest excuse for so ungenerous and unhandsome an attack. 
He is a man whose talents are admitted by all, the tendency of whose 
principles is well known, and whose public services are entitled to 
much gratitude. He has been the supporter of liberal principles in 
u hatever department of the government it has been his lot to fill. 
When in Ireland, he was, as he has evt^r shown himself in this House, 
the advocate of the claims of the then oppressed Roman Catholics; 
and that was at a time when the advocacy of the Catholic claims was 
not the road to political advantages. When at the Board of Trade, 
first as vice-president, and subsequently as president, he was a 
steady supporter of those liberal principles of political economy which 
wer<3 advocated by his eminent predecessor, Mr. Huskisson ; wlu) 
thereby brought down on himself the unmerited obloquy and ma- 
lignant attacks of bigoted prejudice. Lord Glenelg, during the 
period he was President of the Board of Trade, was the framer and 
carrier through Parliament of that great meavsure which remodelled 
the government of our mighty empire in the East, and opened to the 
industry of tlie people of tliis country the commerce of that vast dis- 
trict, peopled by 100,000,000 of human beings. And if that 
measure shall, as I trust it will, lead in future times to the establisli- 
meiit of an extensive commerce, when history shall record the fact, 
and the light of truth shall be spread wide over those distant regions, 
it vvill be a matter of marvel, that in the lifetime of the noble lord, 
who was the framer and passer of that measure, there was found in 
this House and in the ultra liberal section of this House, a man who 
cotdd propose to Parliament the adoption of a motion, declaring the 
noble lord incompetent to conduct the administration of the colonial 
empire of tlii» kingdom.” 

Lord Palmerston next answered seriatim the specific 
chai’ges brought against Lord Glenelg in the affairs of each 
colony, and declared that the instances quoted by Sir William 
Molesworth, so far from justifying the motion, must bo taken 
as evidence against’ it ; and he thus eloquently added : — 

Does the honourable baronet propose, as it is almost to beinler- 
rod he docs, from something that dropped from him in the course of 
his speech, wherein ho said it^did not follow that because the present 
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.government was removed, the Jioiiciirahlr gentlemen opposite were 
to come into office, — does the honourable baronet mean — I presume 
lie does not — that it is possible//// may be required to steer the vessel 
^of the state? Wliy, that might be thrown out as a sort of jeer, no 
doubt, but then the honourable baronet has followci*s. 1 do not know 
their number, and I have yet a point or two to settle with them, for 
some of Jiis doctrines of colonial policy were not quite such as are 
entertained by some of the Jionourable gentlemen w Jio will vote with 
him to-night. I am, however, sure the honourable baronet did not 
wish the House to suppose, that if his motion w^ere carried, ho was 
ready to take on himself the conduct of the affairs of the country. 
I'lie honourable gentlemen opposite, then, would be, they must be, 
the parties who are to succeed the existing government ; and that 
being so, I will ask the House whether, in the present state of the 
/‘(luntry, whether, with reference to the affairs of Canada or Ireland, 
ih(‘y will have a chance of conducting the public business with advan- 
tage' to the country, or with credit to themselves. As regards Ca- 
nada, 1 am sure it will be admitted that things may be done by the 
prc'si'ntgoverninent, w'hiehwill not be accepted e(|ually well from soini' 
of the honourable gentlemen opposite. It is true that the revolt is 
put down, but much remains for us to do to establish trancjuillity and 
eontent in the provinces: and I do not think that persons wdio art* 
tlisposed to take the views wdiicli the honourable gentlemen before 
me are in the habit of taking, will be os able as I and my honourablt' 
colleagues w ere to bring the affairs of these colonies to a satisfactory 
iirrangt'mciit. But do you imagine that you can govern Ireland ’ 
Must this House' believe that those honourable gentlemen could carry 
on the affairs of this country, wdth Ireland in a state of diseonteiil, 
and w'hieli is now in peace and tranquillity (cries of ‘ Oh, oh !’) ? 
Are w'e to pacify Ireland by a system of administration wdiich m.arks 
its course and carries on its government by ‘tln^ Kentish fire's’? 
Perha}is the honourable baronet looks to a mixed administration ; to 
that which is called on the Continent a government of fusion. Per- 
haps the honourable baronet may think that, when he has triumphed, 
h(^ and the right honourable baronet, the member for Tam worth, 
may meet upon the field of victory and then divide tin*, spoil — or, 
possibly, my noble friend, the member for North Lancashire, may 
be associated witli them, to iiiake up the triumvirate. But what 
curious sacrifices must nrrt the members of this triumvirate br; called 
upon to make, for on no principle can they act togetlu'r! The 
honourable baronet would be obliged to surrender Ireland to orange 
domination. The right honourable baronet, and my noble friend tin' 
member for North Lancashire, w^ould have to give up their oppo- 
sition to the ballot-box, and to abandon Canada to the tender mercies 
of Mr. Papineau, and his ally Mr. Mackenzie. How then are those 
parlies to act ? Canada and Ireland are alike to be abandoned, for 
the sake of following in Westminster^ the example of Marylcbone. 
For the sake of securing a union of the two extremes we are to declare 
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ourrit lves against the only question upon which men can act with fair- 
ness and justice to the two countries.” 

J'liese are all the instances of oratory in the lower House, 
to which we need particularly refer. The quotations which 
we have given, will show the various excellences of the speakers. 
It must not be supposed, however, notwithstanding the scan- 
tiness of the number included in our list, that there is any defi- 
ciency in either House of efficient or eloquent debaters: many 
whose names have for years been familial to the public in the 
daily icporls, would add weight to any deliberative or deba- 
ting assembly; still there are such grave faults in their style, 
and such defects in their manner, tliat they have not attained 
the highest rank of public speakers, and cannot be classed with 
the masters of the art of oratory. 

Among the members of the lower House, not included in 
our previous remarks, there are several rising men, whose 
recent efforts bid fair to entitle them at no remote period to a 
station among the best public speakers. At the head of this 
body stands Lord Howick. He possesses much of the attic 
taste of his father; there is, perhaps, greater earnestness 
of manner and a more impassioned delivery, although he 
is rather impetuous and sometimes indiscreet ; but, like Earl 
Grey, “he is complete master of the hearer’s confidence in his 
good faith. You may question his view's, but never the pro- 
found sincerity of his convictions;” his speeches on the Negro 
Apiirenticeship question and on the Irish lithe bill were distin- 
guished alike for the soundness of their views and the graces of 
the delivery. Loup Morpeth is an improving speaker and 
a valuable debater, but be is too florid and flippant; he pro- 
duct's an effect upon his hearers, but there is little in his 
addresses, which any man might not say “ who was willing to 
indulge in the same strain of academic description.” VVe have 
doubts whether the style of Sir E. L. Bulwer is yet perfectly 
formed, but three or four of his regent speeches have efisplayed 
considerable oratorical skill. There is a great disadvantage 
to which a person is subjected who has been long in parTia- 
inent witlioiu emineiU success as a speaker : there is a strong 
disposition to underrate his pow’ers and to depreciate liis ex- 
ertions ; under these disadvantages Sir E. Bulwer labours, 
and his deafness iiecessarily detracts somewhat from his 
efficiency ; yet he has made such good progress, that if he were 
to apply himself wholly to public speaking, there is little doubt 
of his complete success. He has studied in tlie best schools of 
ancient oratory, and without being a mere imitator he brings 
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to each speech a rich fund of ancient lore, of modern know- 
ledge, and of general acquirements; h(^ acs plainly expressed 
and convincing arguments ; he has a ready flow of langiKige ; 
and his action is pleasing and appropriate, though at times he 
flifigs his arms too much alu-oad, and employs a somewhat 
alfected inclination of the body. Most effectively did he, in 
the debate orj the Spottiswoode election subscription, direct his 
invective against the renegade radical Burdett ; in the Canada 
debate his eloquent eulogy of the character of Lord Durham, 
and his sarcasm at the coquetry of Lord Brougham with all 
the parties, were most powerful; but his classical acquirements 
and force of argument were best sljown in the debate on the 
ballot. Sir Georoe Grey not unfrequently distinguishes 
himself; there is much matter in his speeches, carefully 
digested and well arranged for the purposes of his argument; 
yet he exhibits all the faults of a mere lawyer; he is lengthy, 
rapid, and often frivolous ; his addresses appear to be a mere 
endless flux of words, delivered without warmth, and in the 
most monotonous tones, so that he fails to delight or to move 
the passions of his hearers. Mr. W. E. Gladstone, who is 
by far the most promising member on his side of the House, 
t'xhibits many of the same faults, coupled with much of the 
love for that school-boyish display and declamation which dis- 
tinguishes Lord Morpeth. As an advocate rather than as a 
.statesman Mr. Gladstone best succeeds. Ho is clear and 
eloquent ; he can reject at pleasure every tittle of evidence 
which bears ill the least against his statements ; and he can 
with facility make the worse appear the better reason. In 
this consisted the chief excellence of his undoubtedly able 
speech against Sir George Strickland's motion for the imme- 
diate termination of negro apprenticeship. In the person of 
Mr. M. J. O'Connell the liberal members for Ireland can find 
a rapidly*improving speaker. He exhibits nice discrimination 
in the selection of his language, a ready mode of determining 
what ought to be said, and in what order it wjll best advance 
his argument, and a clear insight into the weakness of his op- 
ponent's position ; but at present he is deficient in some of those 
graces of manner and in that complete management of the 
voice, which are necessary to give full effect to the best con- 
ceived and most polished address. His speech on Lord Maid- 
stone's motion was distinguished by great good taste, and 
pow erful argument ; and that on the third reading of the Irisli 
tithe bill, especially in the part where he referred to the names 
so well known in connexion with Iriijh tithes — tlie Le Poer 
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Trenches and the lieresfords — called forth from his hearers 
iVe(jiient and well-merited plaudits. Nor must we here omit 
to mention the names of Mr. C. P. Villieus and of Mr, C. 
Pi LLEii. The former is a sound thinkier, a clear loi^ician, 
and most indefatigable in liis endeavours to bring an immense 
weight of evidence to bear upon all the cjuestions in whicli be 
takes part : the latter is a ready and dexterous speaker, and an 
able and valuable, iboiigh sorr.etiines an indiscreet debater. 

Jdiat all the persons, wliom wehave lastly enumerated, will 
in the future realize the hopes that are now formed of them, 
is scarcely to be anticipated, but that all by study and exertion 
may advance their position is undeniable; and to use the 
words of the first of lioman orators,* “ Par est omnes omnia 
experiri, qui res magnas, et magno opere expetendas concupi- 
vernnt. Quod si quern ant natura sua, ant ilia prmslantis in- 
genii vis forte deficiel, aut minus instruclus ei*it magnarum 
arlium disciplinis : teneat tamen eum cursinn, qiiein poterit. 
Prima enim sequentem, boncstum est in secundis, lertiisque 
consistcreJ’ 


Airr. \T. — I, 11 Seminarh Rcclesiasf'a'o, o (jU olio (riorn} a 
Sanlo Kiiseh'lo in Romn^ opera del Oottore Apostino 'Fheiner, 
Translated from the German into Italian, by G. Mazio, 
Koine, 1831. 

2. The ori<jin, ohjectj innl injlaence^ of Ecclcfiiast i cal Semina- 
ries considered^ in a discottrse delivered in the church of SL 
Marifs Collvfjc^ Oscoit^ on occasion of the solemn de- 
dication of the Oollcffe and (Jhnrch^ May '61^ 1838. By the 
Rev, II, VVecdall, 1).I). Birmingham, 1838. » 

D r. Augustine Theiner belongs to that distinguished class 
of scholar^ of modern Germany, who setting at defiance 
the taunts of the world, and even the shafts of adverse fortune, 
have rendered illiistiious testimony to the power 8f truth as 
well as to their own sincerity, by their conversion to the 
Catholic religion. But amid many bright pictures which the 
conversion of Theiner possesses in common witli those more 
celebrated of Stolberg, Schlegel, and Adam Muller, it has 
one of more peculiar interest and instruction, for Theiner did 
not merely forsake error to embrace truth, but he retraced his 
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steps to tliatpatli which he had voluntarily and formally aban- 
doned. Born in the Catholic faith ai d brought up tlierein, 
during his youth, at the dawn of manhood he fell away? seduced 
by the unbridled speculations of a young mind plunging with 
Ct^gerness into the dangerous novelties and unrestrained pur- 
suits of the German universities. Nor was it long before the 
spirit of rebellion broke out into open hostility against his 
mother Church. Bor in a treatise on the celibacy of the clergy, 
which he piibli^lied at the age of twenty-four, he attacked 
with tl\^' powo ful and imposing weapoii of a vast erudition, 
sui)plied by indefatigable industry, the Catholic discipline upon 
this point. He even joined in a conspiracy with his brother 
iVnthony and several ecclesiastics, unworthy of the name, to 
force the Church to adopt a change in that article of discipline : 
but their intrigues were happily defeated. In consequence of 
this circumstance, as well as from his religious notions be- 
coming daily more and more unsettled, lie, at last, commenced 
his “-travels in search of a religion.” As the slate of his mind 
during these is depicted wilJi admirable candour in a letter 
pi'ofixed to the work, of which we propose to present an 
analysis in the course of this article, and the progress of a soul 
extricating il-^elf from error, and drawn by successive attractions 
towai'ds the truth, is pourtrayed with much force and accu- 
racy, it may not be uninteresting to accompany him for awhile 
in his wanderings, bclbre he passed tlie tlireshold of that sanc- 
liiary wlierein ho recovered peace and tranquillity, retracted his 
errors, and laitl upon the altar of faith the peace-offering of 
humble gratitude. Bor, it is a circumstance w^hich adds to 
tlic interesting character of the work we are about to notice, 
that he earnestly entreated and obtained from liis spiritual 
director, permission that' its composition might be enjoined 
him as a sa -ramental penance. And however some may smile 
at what liaply they may designate an overlieated fanaticism, 
v'c ratlier admire the beautiful simplicity and rectitude of 
feeling, wliicJi prompted the request, and liuve produced so 
able a vindication of our religion, in a matter wherein she has 
been so unjustly calumniated and vilified. Assuredly it is a 
jiroud distinction, whicli tlie Catholic Church enjoys, that she 
invariably finds hearty and zealous advxicates, and often her 
most eloquent defenders, among those who have been converted 
to her'doclrines ; whereas the few scceders to Protestantism, 
who verily seem to seek her less for her own sake, than for 
the latitude and liberty she affords, rather court obscurity and 
‘‘hide their diminished heads,’’ save jii one or more unen- 
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viable instances of a dubious or rather all too unequivocal 
character. 

The first country in which Tlieiiier took a survey of Pro- 
testantism, was England. Of its results, we will allow himself 
to speak. 

‘‘ British egoism has perfected the individualiziii*; cliaracter of the 
proud protestant spirit, even as the patriarch uf reform foresaw and 
bitterly complained would prove tlie case. In the multudinous 
sectarian swarms which have issued from protestantism in England, 
there is found the apt commentary on tlia* passage where Liitlier 
admirably paints the fruits of his own jierforniance.* . , I am 

forcibly reminded of St. Angustines description of more ancient 
sei)aratists, espcciall}^ the Donatistsof his own timc.-l- As Professor 
Marheinecke of Berlin, insists, protestantism has utterly debased the 
sacerdotal character, and religion, from being d(‘graded into a slav(; 
of state, has come to be regarded as a human institution and a more 
imposture. . . The Anglican High-Church seems to outv\ard 

appearance the most firmly and solidly fixed of all tlie thousand 
churches, which, like so many islands floating in an ocean of strange 
opinions, have no contact or connexion, save that of error, and at 
the first burst of the thundercloud, sink below the waves as easily 
as tliey emerged. Yet what does that church herself more than conceal 
her shameful nakedness beneath the disgraced and tattered garb of 
the ancient hicrarcliy ? In her position with res])ect to the other pro- 
testant societies, she may bo regarded as the great ecclesiastical bank 
of London, where bold speculators, with ever increasing dislionour 
and remorse of conscience, traffic with holy things until tli(‘ not far 
distant moment shall arrive, wdicn tliis church will be involvc'd in the 
common bankruptcy of protestantism. . * In no country lias 

protestantism more completely lost its historical importances than 
in England. It is there reduced to a pure article of convent ion, a 
mere holiday fashion, of which the m(?rcantile interest of Britain is 
as tenacious as of those of the week-days. AY ell for her that she 
yet preserves this last rcniiiant of moral force. J 

These remarks present a picture, wliich whatever* may bo 
thought of the colouring, is certainly delineated by a bold and 
sagacious observer. It is a scene of which tlie representation 
is at present pa.ssing before our eyes. Tliey'^ who are endear 
vouring to patch up tlie liturgy, and who would even if possible 
swell out again the emaciated form of faith, into the round 
proportions of health, give proof that they feel this chilling 
destitution of the Anglican church. They are fain to collect 
even the shreds o*f that vesture they so inadvertently cast away 

* Opp. ed. Wittemberg, 1573, part v. p. 5, (5, ibid. p. 75. 

f De Symbolo, o. 30. 

X Letter to Moehler, prcfixetkto the “Seminario,’’ pp. 6, 8, 0, 10, 
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whoa the hey-day of youtlifiil pride had not forethought to 
j)rovide for the frost and wrinkles of a premature old age. 
Far be it from ns to visit such an attempt with bitterness or 
morose censure. e witness more in sorrow than in anger 
ijie attacks made upon nifr I'ghts; and if we vindicate ez/r in- 
defeasible claims^ still gladly unto those that would strip us 
of our coat, w ould we let go a share of our cloak also, that 
one and both might repose under the capacious mantle of the 
Catholic church. It is impossible for us, also, not to look 
forward to the crisis w’hich Thciner contemplates, and which 
w'c trust will terminate “in a happy consummation,” though 
to our proteslant brethren it presents the aspect of danger, 
and is as such forscen and deprecated. 

“ ]k‘f()i‘c the (lays of change, 

J3y a diviiK' iiisfiii(‘t, nu n's minds mistrust 

Ensuing danger, as by proof uc see 

The water swell bofon' a boisterous storm.” 

Of tlic picture of buying and selling in the temple, we shall 
forbear to speak; but we may venture to term our author 
happy in bis illustration of that observance of the sabbath, 
wdiicb so strictly enforces the letter, while it takes no care to 
nourisli the spirit of the precept; as well as not to reprove his 
boldness, in designating as a mere slave of state, an institution 
bound up so chjsoly with the political system that its very 
existence lies at the mercy of an Act of Parliament. 

From England, Theiner passed into llic I.ow Countries, 
where meeting with dissatisfaction similar to what he had ex- 
perienced in England, he soon cpiitted them for France. 
Here, in spite of the great revolution with its sweeping train 
of evils, he found the catholic religion still firmly rooted in 
the heart of the people. The clergy, by their exemplary piety, 
their noble conduct during the ravages of the cholera, their 
harmony and subordination, their admirable training in the 
seminaries, and llicir enterprising and fruitful missions excited 
his admiration. He applied himself to study the morality and 
doctrine of the great Erench divines of the* seventeenth cen- 
tury; by a dispassionate examination of whose works he be- 
came almost reconciled to his conscience and the church. A 
sore struggle of doubts, suspicions, and uncertainty occupied 
bis mind, which at last fell into a state of total inertness, for 
wdiich he gives this reason, that he had been constantly exer- 
cising bis individual judgn^ent as the sole principle of belief — 
the fatal principle on which Luther based bis reformation — 
while, with a strange inconsistency, he struck at its vitality by 
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denying free will. Of this ^error, he was at length dispos- 
sessed by the perusal of his favourite author Fenelon ; and his 
mind being thus prepared, offered no opposition to the dogma 
of the Church upon the Eucharist. Notwithstanding, however, 
the light and even conviction which a passage of Erasinu^s 
upon this subject, (Ep. 847) brought to his mind, such was 
still the force of habitual prejudices, that he was at one time 
on the point of joining one of the societies of visionary fanatics, 
being deluded by a sonblance of spirituality and piety, which 
appeared to promise him that peace and expansion of heart 
which he could not yet bring liimself to re gain in the bosom 
of Catholicity. In this temper of mind, he addressed to his 
friend Moehler, a letter, in which for the first lime for many 
years, he opened his feelings to a Catholic priest. The reply 
of that estimable man, an answer on which Theiner sus])eiKl(»d 
his determination, came at length, full of candour, sympathy, 
and affectionate solicitude. It operated like a strengtlu'ning 
cordial upon his resolutions. He now turned all his efforts 
to effect the desired reconciliation. He gave alms, and even 
solicited the suffrages of those he relieved. At Orleans, he 
had thoughts of entering a seminary, with the view of resuming 
those studies which had been interrupted when he went to the 
university, for it appears he always entertained a design of 
embracing the ecclesiastical state. IMonsignor Jlriimald de 
Beauregard, dissuaded him from this project, anti recommen- 
ded him to go to Rome. To Rome ? he would as soon seek the 
wilds of Siberia. To Rome? where his kind friends per- 
suaded him that a lodging in llie Castle of St. Angelo awaited 
Jiirn; as they pretended his portrait Jiad been already sent 
thither, by two Jesuit spies of his Holiness ! To Rome, how- 
ever, after a considerable struggle, he made up his mind to go ; 
and after some wavering and delay at Marseilles, committing 
himself to that Providence which had conducted the »work of 
his conversion so for, and to the protection of Her, by whom 
(to use his own words) the vessel of humanity was guided 
into the harbour bf salvation, he effected his safe arrival. By 
singular coincidence, was lodged in the very apartment in 
which Schlosser of Frankfort, after his conversion to catholicity, 
breathed his last. He had been attended during his illness by 
Father Kohlman, of the Society of Jesus. Moved partly by 
the interest this ^circii instance awakened in him, partly by 
mere curiosity, he sought the residence of Kohlman, in whom 
he was at last happy enough to find a man to whom he could 
open his mind without reserve. By his advice, he was in- 
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duccd to make a retreat of cigl^ days at St. Eusebius, (the 
Iiouse for retreats conducted by the Society of Jesus in Rome,) 
^vhich suggested the second title of lii^, book, and was there 
received back again into the bosom of the Catholic C Jiurclu 
He describes the consolation he then experienced in terms of 
impassioned eloquence. At St. Eusebius, where he was at 
last able to bring to a conclusion the work of his conversion, 
he conceived the design of writing a history of ecclesiastical 
seminaries, and communicated tne project first to Father 
INIorel, and then to Kohlrnan. Thus originated the wuik 
before ns, which is a learned performance, and contains a tri- 
umphant vindication of the principles and discipline of the 
t 'hurch, regarding education. Its execution reilects the greatest 
credit u|)oii its indefatigable author, who is well known to 
the learned world, by many works of erudition, especially 
upon the subject of the Canon Law. 

The Serniriftrio Ecclesinstico^^^ of the origin, insti- 

tution, and progress of seminaries, and is divided into three 
parts. As traces of these institutions begin to be discoverable 
about the fourth century, the first part comprises their history, 
from that time till the reign of Charlemagne. The second 
describes their progress from tliat eventful era in the history of 
literature and of mankind, to the epoch of the council of 
Trent; from which last period, the remaining portion brings, 
down th(dr history to the present day. 

There is nothing, ’’ says Benedict XIV, ‘‘ which so much 
contributes to the welfare of the state, as the right education 
of youth. By such means only can the stiUe hope to pi ovido 
herself with proper rulers and ministers.^ Deeply convinced 
of this truth, the Church, when the troublous times of persecu- 
tion had subsided, lost no time in establishing episcopal schools, 
in which youthful clerics, destined to become rulers and minis- 
ters ofjthe faithful, might be trained up in piety and learning, 
and so gradually advanced in the hierarchy. 

“ For the first three hundred years of licr eventful career,” as Dr. 
Weodall observes, “ no systematic preparation, indeed, could be made 
lor the sacred ministry. Her theology was, to die, rather than to 
dispute. Her seminaries were the solitude of the desert, the cata- 
combs, the caverns of the earth. The mere profession of Christianity 
was evidence of sincerity. Priests and bishops were either confes- 
sors or martyrs, and saint and Christian witc convertible tei ms. But 
wlicn kings, and princes, and nobles, walked into the church, tlien 


' De Synod, Dice, v, c. ii. 
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walked in also tlio spirit of the world. That spirit, whicdi had been 
declared so opposite to Christ’s spirit, shed a noxious influence over 
the Christian (iharacter. Tt touched not, ])erhaps, the faith, but it 
cankered thci morals of tl«e people, and in random spots, which before 
had been uniformly bright, it tarnished even the virgin gold of the 
sanctuary. 

“ The Church was quickly alive to these symptoms of decline. 
Holy bishops reviewed their extensive flocks, and finding that peace 
was more enervating than persecution, and that the world at large 
was not w^ell stiited to form pastors and apostles, they summoiK'd 
their young Levites from amongst the tribe‘«. enclosed them within 
their episcopal residences, there trained them un the purest models, 
and taught them tlje sublime science of Ihe saints, and the sweet 
simplicity of the gospel. They lived familiarly with their young 
ecclesiastics, as Jesus Christ with his apostles, and becaim; their 
masters and patterns in the ways of a spiritual life. Thi^ w as tlie origin 
in the Church of the Regular Clerks^ or of clerics living by rul(? in 
community ; find from the houses of St. Basil in tlie east, and St. 
Martin in the west, there w ent foith colonies of holy and learned 
bishops, who both propagated religion thernsedves, and sj)read tlui 
scheme of its propagation very wdrlely throngli tlie land. St. Eiise- 
biu.s of Vercelli, St. Ambrose, and St. Augustine, adopted and im- 
})roved the wdse suggestions. 'I’hey gave system and rule to the in- 
stitution, they particularly revived tlie apostolic practice of-haviug 
all things in coininon, which formed the basis, indeed, of the monas- 
tic orders, and devised tliose admirable rules of study, discipline, 
and prayer, that created a host of apostolic pastors, of learned and 
zealous bishops, of incomparable doctors and champions of the faith, 
who shed lustre and sanctity and glory over the Churches of Africa, 
of Italy, of Spain, and Caul, during the larger portion. of ten cen- 
turies.’^ — pp. 12 * 13 . 

To this we may add that seminaries^ by which we iindei- 
stand institutions for clerical education (fcnerally^ were, in- 
deed, inherent in the Cburclrs constitution, being among those 
germs, which, existing in her fruitful bosom,' arc u;,ifolded 
griidually to the light as the wants of her children and the 
circumstances of the times require. 'J"he gifts of projdicey, of 
tongues, and of jniiacles, through which the apostles were 
enabled to propagate the Church in the first instance super- 
naturally^ were not transmitted as ordinary instruments to 
their successors, after she was established. Wherever, indeed, 
th(‘ gospel is preached in idolatrous countries, as by St. Francis 
Xavier in India, these gifts are often literally revived, because 
the Church is there in fact in the same state in which it was 
when the apostles enjoyed these gifts. Bui the order of Pro- 
vidence seems to be, that the Church once established, should 
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be committed to the influence of those laws to wliich, like 
other societies, she is subject. Hence arose the necessity of 
fjttinpf the priesthood to becotne the depositories of the faith, 
the teacliers of the faithful, and the minisiers of the sacraments, 

the ordinary means of human instruction. Their duty it 
was also, not only to combat the internal foes of the Church, 
and to oppose every heresy as it sprung up, but also, before 
every thing else in the order of time, to resist the j)ressure of 
})aganisin from without. The heathens did not relinquish 
their religion without a struggle, and timugli they waged 
against Christianity a warfare of blood, yet they did not dis- 
dain to use the weapons of learning and argument, for they 
were too w’ise not to perceive that physical violence may con- 
tend with, but can never overcome moral force. Perhaps this 
opposition which Christianity met with from paganism occa- 
sioned the earliest developement of that germ, the progress of 
which in after ages it is our object to trace; since the first 
Christian schools seem to have been established to withstand 
the aggressions of pagan philosophy. 

Tlio learned institutions/* says Tlicincr, ‘‘of A>liicli Asiatic 
Greece cs])eeially could boast, and which were the more eagerly 
frequented by the heathens, because, adhering tenaciously to the an- 
cient traditions of paganism, they were regarded as the sole bidwark 
by which not merely the honour but the very existence of idolatry 
could be maintained against the growing ascendancy of Christianity, 
naturally excited in the Christians a desire of nourishing by similar 
institutes the spirit of their faith. Hence arose at Alexandria, the 
most cultivated and flourishing city of those times, the eateehetieal 
schools, in which the Christian and pagan doctrines were respectively 
uplield ; so tliat Alexandria became the head-(|uarters of either wor- 
sljip, and was the fruitful seminary of many illustrious doctors of the 
Cliurch,” — p. 66. 

Heiji vbe sublime genius of Origcri gathered strength to 
soar, and here Athanasius, ably seconded by his monks, gained 
many a palm in the cause of Christianity. Hence, too, arose 
the schools of Edessa and of Nisibis, of )vliich the former, 
during its brief existence, for it was destroyed by the emperor 
Zeno at the instigation of Nestorius and the wTetched Theo- 
doriis, of Mopsuestia, reached so high a degree of fame as to 
be called the Academy of Persia; and the latter gave to the 
Church many illustrious ornaments and defenders. 

From the mass of innumerable facts wdfich the research of 
our author has collected, we select those only which appear most 
interesting. They will serve also to confirm our view of the 
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support and en con rage men c which the Churcli has always 
given to these establishments, whiclj, as we have seen, developed 
themselves at an early period, and which have ever since been 
fostered witli peculiar care. But for the form which about 
the fifth century they began to assume, and which they re- 
tained with more or fewer modifications until the Council oV 
Trent reduced them to a uniform and permanent system, we 
are indebted to the great St. Augustine. lie had scarcely 
received ordination, as his biographer, Bossidonius, informs 
us, before he turned his thouglits to perfecting the monastic 
life. From the Bislioj) Valerius, who had ordained him, he 
' oblainpd a small piecc^ rrf ground, on which he l)uilt a kind of 
convent, and lived with a certain number of clerical com- 
panions in retirement, study, and religious exercises. This 
society, as Theincr observes, was not so much a monastic 
institute as a seminary in which the clergy might cultivate the 
spirit of their calling, and ac(]uire the sciences useful to the 
C'hurch, Jlie system of rules which .St. Augustine explained, 
in his discourse, De vita et inoiihus Vlvricorum^ is often 
recurred to by bishops and councils in after times, as a model 
for the establishments which they founded or recommended. 
In fact, it embodied the elements of tliat system which was 
finally perfected by tlie Council of Trent. St. Augustine’s 
institute was imitated by the most zealous among the African 
bishops, Bossidiiis, Novatus, Benenatus, and Severus. 

When the Arian persecution drove the bishops and the 
clergy of Africa into Italy and Gaul, they carried with them 
this favourite institution of their illustrious doctor, and ])lanted 
it in a foreign soil, wliere it soon enriched the Churcli with 
abundant fruit. It gave birth to the monastery of Fulgen- 
tius at Cagliari, whose decisions on theological points were 
sought after from all parts, and received as of the highest au- 
thority. In Sicily, at Milan, and in other parts, ^similar 
( ^tablishmonts arose. I At Rome, schools of Christian educa- 
tion must have existed from the very earliest times, since we 
learn that St. Felician, towards the close of the second century, 
was educated at a school, over which ^'ictor, the Archdeacon, 
and successor of Pope Eleutherius, presided,^ and about the 
year 410 St. Bassianus, Bishop of Lodi, was brought up at 
one of them.§ But on this point the testimony of St. Leo, 
who nourished in 440, is so striking, that we here subjoin it. 

• See also the letters of St. Auj;. xx., 1 1-9. 

f So at least it would seem from an obscure passage of iiunodius, epig, IG. 
if “ AcU S. Feliciaiii,” ad. 24 .Ian., ap. Bollan. § “Vita cjns ad 19 Jan. ih. 
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Merito sanctorum patruni/’ he writes to the African bishops, 
‘‘ venerabilcs sanctioncs, cum dc saccriotum electione loqiie- 
rentiir, eos clemiiin idoneos sacris adininistrationibus censue- 
ninr, quorum omnis a?tas a puerilibus exordiis usque ad pro- 
^ectioresannos ut uiiiciiique {estiinoiiinm prior vita prmbercU” 
ISl. Benedict, the Cubsian of the west, who succeeded in traus- 
plaiiting to a loss genial clime the monastic institute which 
had sprung up in the east, considerably promoted the 
erection of seminaries. Similar regulations” (to tho^o 
of St. Augustine) as Dr. Baines observes, were a^lDpted 
in the sixth century by the great St. Gregory, who es- 
tablished in his own house on the Celian hill a semiiiary for 
the education of the Roman clergy, whence he afterwards 
deputed those zealous and hoi}" men, who became the con- 
verters of our Saxon ancestors and the apostles of England.’’^' 
With Christianity, England received the beiu'fit of these insti- 
tutions; for when the apostle of our country ai)plied to St. 
Gregory for a rule of life for the clergy, that pontin'sent him 
the rules of St. Augustine, according to which his own semi- 
nary was directed.'!’ Learning in consequence soon /lou ribbed 
to such an extent in England, that, as Bede testifies, (lib. iv. 
c. 11) the Jialin and Greek languages became as familiar to 
our Saxon anc(‘stors as their vernacular tongue. A syst(‘m of 
uniform discipline was introduced among the clei’gy by Theo- 
dore and Adrian, who were sent into Britain by Pope Vitalian, 
'file schools of Lindisfarne and York rose to celebrity umler 
the auspices of the holy bishops Aidan and Elbert. From 
Alcuin we learn tlie extensive scheme of education follow ed in 
the latter, for it comprised, besides the usual branches of 
sacred study, astronomy, botany, natural history, jibysical and 
mathematical science.^ In Ireland also, which was distin- 
guished for its enthusiastic devotion to learning and tlie hospi- 
table reception it gave to foreign students resorting tbitbej-, 
schools appear to have existed in the coiiutie.s of Wexford, 
East Meath, and Down, as early as the sixth century. § Hie 
Saxon inonarchs, Oswald and Sigebert^ were zealous as 
patrons of ecclesiastical learning. Hie latter, on his return 
from France, where he had received baptism, founded scwoial 
schools on the model of those which he had seen in that coun- 
try. For in France, the institute of St. Augustine must have 

• “ Alldress on the opening; or St, Paul’s College, Piuk.” Sec unffa, 

vol. ii. p. 6(15. 

f Epi«;. lil). xi. cp. 61. Bede i. c. 27. ' I Alcuin dc Poutif. F.borac. 

§ Bede lii. c, 27. 
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been adopted at a very early period, since St. Gregory of 
loiirs^ relates, that in his time most of the bishops had 
cstablislied in their respective dioceses the mensa canonicormm 
an expression which must be deemed equivalent to the mo7ias- 
terhnn canonicorum^ or seminary of iSt. Augustine.f It ig 
sufficient merely to mention the institute of St. Hilary, bishop 
of Arles, and that of St. Marlin of Tours, extolled by Sulpi- 
cius.J Neither were Spain and Germany unprovided with 
similar schools ; the latter country was indebted to England 
for learning as well as for the faith, and continued for some 
time thence to receive its teachers. St. Boniface, in the year 
762, assisted by Chrodegang, bishop of Metz, who promul- 
gated a rule of life for the clergy, exactly corresponding with 
that set forth by the fourth Council of Toledo, as we shall have 
occasion to mention, placed the ecclesiastical schools of Ger- 
many on a permanent basis. Much earlier the Church had 
manifested an anxiety for the promotion of education among 
the clergy, by the voice of her councils. There is a canon of 
the Council of Nicea which seems to prescribe the erection of 
seminaries, but not being of those twenty, which the learned 
are agreed to admit as genuine, and which have been received 
by the universal Church, it cannot here be adduced.§ But 
the second Council of Toledo, held in 531, (c. 1.), decrees 
iheir institution as follows: — “Concerning those whom the 
will of their parents has dedicated to the clerical office from 
their infancy. Me appoint that immediately on being admitted 
to the tonsure, or advanced to the office of lector, they shall 
receive their education from competent persons in the house 
attached to the Church, and under the eyes of the bishop. ’’H 
The fourth Council of Toledo, in the year 633, (c. 24), con- 


• “Hist. Franc.” iv. c. -JC. 

f “ Volui habere in ista donio cpiscopi meciim inoiiasteiiujn canonicoruui.* * § ' 
Serm dc luorib. cedes. ^ 

, Vila S. Martini, c. x. 

§ 'J lie eunous of this cniiiicil were translated from Arabic into Latin, and pub- 
lished fir**! by Francis Tiijiianus and afterxvards by Abraham liccliellensis. Jii 
the canon alluded to in the text, which is the fifty-flflh in the former edition and 
the fifty-ninth in the latter, tin choir bishops are enjoined “ to appoint ministers 
and distribute them through the churches and monasteries, and to provide that 
tlic) may be instiucted in order to render them capable of adecjnately supplying 
the wants of other monnsteiics and churches ; upon which words the annotator 
(pp. J.abbe, tom. ii. p, 307) makes the following comment:— “ Cernitur in hoe 
eanone ratio quredam seminarii niini^trorum cccJc.sia: scu vestigium quoddam se- 
minaiioruni qure iiuper iiccundum decretum Synodi Tridentinao instituta sunt,’* 
Hut, as has been observed, this canon is rejected as .spurious. See Bencd. xiv. 
de Synod. Oioeces, lib. v. c. 11, and instilut. £ccl. 59. 

Collcc. Hard. tom. ii. col. 1 139. 
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firms the enactment of the last-mentioned council.’* It more- 
over distinguishes two kinds of seminaries; a larger seminary 
in the bishoi/s own house for the priest'?, bishops, and sub- 
deacons ; and a minor seminary for the inferior clergy, in the 
bouse adjoining the Cliurcl , under the care and constant 
superintendence of a person of approved sanctity and mature 
age. It dw’ells on the necessity of this measure, from the 
proneness of youth to licentiousness, when not subjected to 
restraint. Another council, held in 529, requires not merely a 
seminary to be established in each diocese, but in every parish 
priest’s house, declaring such to be thosalutarycukom observed 
throughout all Italy.f If seminaries arc less frequently men- 
tioned in the acts of later councils, it is because they had then 
been more generally established; not merely in the episcopal 
residences, but also in the monasteries, as we shall have occa- 
sion to observe. 

Having traced the growth of seminaries from their earliest 
commencement till they had reached a fionrishing condition 
in the eighth century, our .author passes to the era of Charle- 
magne. Hitherto we liave beheld these institutions springing 
up in quiet seclusion beneath the vigilant care of zealous 
bishops, or propagated through the earnest eflbrts and wise 
ordinances of councils. We shall now liave to contemplato 
them as oiiteriiig into connexion with the political system, im- 
parting and receiving a mutual support, surrounded with the 
splendour of imperial patronage, and tlirough the assiduous 
cultivation of wealth and power, attaining nqudly to maturity. 
Nor is it difficult to perceive, that at a period when the peace 
and well-being of the Church depended on the protection 
which the zeal and piety of the sovereign afibrded her in the 
midst of the petty warfare with which Europe was then dis- 
tracted, and the inroads of the lawless hordes that threatened 
to pli»nge religion and social order into one common night of 
barbarism, that the support of the temporal power w’.is indis- 
pensable to secure the existence of seminaries as well as of 
every other ecclesiastical institution. 

“ For though it may be naturally supposed that schools and ecchv 
siastical seminaries, which we have seen, in the foregoing period, 
attain to such a Jiigh degree of perfection, were not likely to disap- 
pear in ail age which was daily growing more and more favourable 
to the Church, still, in order that these establisliments might ac- 
quire a present, and secure a future, stability, and be enabled to 

* Ap. Gratian. can. i, 12, quae csl. i. 

f Cone. Vascus, Coll. Hard, tom, ii. col, llOo. 
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impart tlicir bnnefitfl to the state no less than to the Church, it was 
absolutely necessary tliat a more powerful protector' than any they 
had Iiitherto enjoyed should patronize their welfare ; and this protec- 
tor tlicy found in Charlemagne. That emperor rightly considered 
that a solid education, based upon religion, formed the staunchest^ 
su])})ort of the state, and, at the same time, the surest bond by which 
.slic could bo enabled to bhuid the heterogeneous elements of wliich 
liis vast empire was coni[)Osed into one harmonious assemblage, tend- 
ing to a common end ; and therefoie he wisely distributed his time, 
between tlie material, if we may be allowed the expression, and the 
intellectual gov*rnment of his kingdom. On Ms return from his 
glorious campaigns, we behold him at one time taking counsel wdth 
his paladins, concerning the least important as wxdl as the gravcvt 
inatt(}r.s of state ; and at another, seated in the midst of a circle of 
venerable bishops, drawn together by the Holy Spirit, conferring 
with them and aiding them to devise measures for the improvement 
of the ('hristian people. He was careful also to direct their atten- 
tion to the fountain-head from which the main sup])ortof their plans 
was to be derived, — to Tronic, the centre of Christianity, whence 
tc'achers might be sent to deliver the word of Hod in iis genuine 
])urity. Upon tin* model w'hich this sacred city presented, he was 
desirotis of inoulding, not merely the internal constitution, but 
likewise the outw ard features of the Church in his dominions. He 
thought he could not reap a nobler harvi'st of glory than by bring- 
ing w'ith him from Rome, men, who like Alenin, were skilled in the 
ancient languages, and instructed in the discipline of the Churcli, in 
order to eoiniiiiinicatc. to France and (iermany the literary and 
spiritual culture which then adorned Italy. On his retui’ii for the 
third time from Rgme, lie was accompanied by a chosen band of 
scholars, and j)ublished (787) his celebrated constitution, Dr sckolis 
per shujula rpiscopia ei monaslerla W'liich soon became 

a fundamental law of his e injure.” — p. 97. 

Cliarlemagne not only placed tbe sciences in their legiti- 
mate sphere, by rendering tliem subservient to religion, but 
>vas himself a diligent cultivator of learning. 4"he sacred 
books, the flitbers, and tbe decrees of the Councils, formed bis 
favourite study, especially wdien, by dividing the cares of 
government with tns son, he was enabled to devote more time 
to these j)ursuits. Ik transcribed copies of the Bible in 
Grc(‘k, I.atin, and even Syriac.f He on all occasions 
zealously revived and promoted ecclesiastical discipline. 
Here it may not be improper to observe, that, although 


• ©npitul. Rejr. ViHiic. ap. Steph. Baluz, tom. i. p. 201 sqq. Paris, 1677. 
Mabillon Annal. Oid.’^S. Bcned. lib. x\v. G.3. 
j- Efiiuliard, Vita. Carol, ap. Duchesne, tom. ii. p. 277. 
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Charloinane oxtondt'd over tlie ClHircli his protecting influ- 
ence, mindful of the maxim of St. T o, that power is con- 
ferred on monarehs jiot merely for tlu* government of the 
world, but principally for tlie safeguard of the C'hnrch, he 
4vnew how to draw an aecmale distinction between die tem- 
poral and die spiritual autliority, and was far from usurping 
any control over the Cluirch in those things whicli exclusively 
appertain to her jurisdiction. Accordingly, in his Capitulary 
of 789, he thus addresses the bishops: VV'e have thought 
proper to solicit yatir prudent endcavonrs, shepherds of 
Cfirisds Church, leaders of his flock, and bright luminaries of 
die world. . . . Let no one,” lie subjoins, “ deem tliis our 
admonition vmvnr) initabty presumpiiinns^hwi rather judge it 
in the spirit of charity.” The constitution of 787, which was 
republished almost verbatim, at Aix-la-Cliapelle, in 781), pro- 
vided for tbe establishment of large bchools, both for the 
religious and secular clergy, from which the laity, and 
especially nobles, wore not to he excluded; so that the benefit 
of learning was rendered nniversa). The monastic schools, 
;it this period, our author observes, appear to Iiuve retained 
dioir ancient character of sciniiiaries for the secular clergy, 
and in them it was considered that the ecclesiastical spirit was 
best imbibed, Hincmar, Archbishoji of liheims, tells us tliat 
lie was brougiit up in the Monastery of St. Denis, where he 
'wore the cK'rical habit (hahituvi cano/riconim ) ; and being 
ordained priest, jiassod to the court of Louis the Pious. ^ On 
this point, however, it is iu*cessary to state, that Ih’Jiedict 
-XlV.f ;ifter Mabillon has proved that two distinct inslitutes 
foi education existed in the monasteries, tlie one of internal, 
or clauslral schools, into which the secular clergy were never 
admitted, for monks and oblates;! the other, of external, or 
,'anouical schools, for seculars. Gerard Du IJois makes the 
same •distinction : Schools were first instituted for the 

instruction of the clergy, whence scliolars generally came to 
be denominated clerks; and, for the same object, tlieir erection 
is enjoined by royal constitutions and deci'ecs of councils, two 
places being assigned for them, the bishop's residence and the 
monasteries, iJie latter for the monks, the former lor the 
clergy .”§ Moreovei*, in the assembly of French hi.-jliops at 

* IlinciTiar 0pp. tom. ii. p. 304-. Paiis, ](i4o. f Oo noil, lib. v. o. II, 

I The oblati avciv prisons, mIio were not bouml by hi1iu;ioiis vows, but had 
up their enure propcity to a monastery, luid, rcsidinj^ therein, enjoyed the 
privileges of its members. 

) Hist, Keel. Paris, lib. ii. c. 7. 
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Aix-la-CIiapelle in 817, (c.‘42) it was enacted, that no secular 
cleric should be admitted into a monastery to reside there, 
unless with the intention of becoming a monk ; and, in 
c. 45, it is decreed that no schools should exist within the 
walls of a monastery, save for such as enjoyed the monastic 
privilege.* The University of Osnabruck, founded by 
Charlemagne, (804) was, in fact, a species of ecclesiastical 
seminary. It may be farther adduced, as a proof that semi- 
naries had not yet lost their original character, that the 
Fathers of the tliird Council of Tours repeat the substance 
of the twenty-third canon of the fourth Council of Toledo, 
already quoted, respecting the obligation of the clergy to 
reside for some time in the episcopal palace, with sC view of 
manifesting that their manners and deportment were unex- 
ceptionable.f The constitutions of Charlemagne . were 
ordered to be observed and to be put into execution, by the 
Council of Chiilons-sur-Saone; in order, say the Fathers of 
the Council, that fitting and capable ministers of the Lord 
may be provided, who may be worthy to be called the salt of 
the earth, and be so far versed in science, as to be qualified to 
confound not merely the several teachers of error, but Anti- 
christ himself.”:(; Louis the Pious, successor of Charlemagne, 
in the national Council of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, made the rule of 
life, introduced by Chrodogang, a universal law, by which act 
he gave stability to the enactments of his predecessor, and 
placed the system of ecclesiastical education upon a uniform 
and lasting foundation. This institute, enlarged and revised, 
was also wisely incorporated, by the Fathers of the Council, 
with St. Augustine’s Discourse, already mentioned, as well as 
with the twenty-third canon of the Council of Toledo.”§ 
Louis had copies made of these ordinances, and distributed 
among the principal prelates of his kingdom, that they might 
be reduced to effect as speedily as possible. In a capitulary, 
issued in 823, he exhorts the bishops carefully to maintain the 
existing schools, and establish others; and so anxious was he 
for the advancement of learning within the seminaries, that 
lie expressed a wish that parish priests should bring to the 
diocesan synods a few of their most promising clerics, who 
might give public proof of their attainments. The institution 
of clerks (canonicij by Chrodogang, is not to be confounded 

j . ■ ' 

♦ Coll. Harcluin. tom. iv. col. 1231. 

f Can. 12 and 32 ap. Mansi Collect, ampliss. Concil. to. kIv. p. 85 sqq. 

I Can. 13. Mansi, tom. xiv. p. 94. 

^ Cap. 35, 112, 113, ap. Haitzhdm Cone. Germ. tom. i. 4 sqq. 
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cither with that of canons, as a rei^ular order, or of chapters, 
whicli were of a nature and scope ei*iirely diflerent ; and a 
proof that it comprised the wliole secular clergy, is afforded 
by the capitulary published shortly after the Council of Aix- 
4a-Chapelle, wherein only three orders in the Church are 
enumerated, — the canons, monks, and laity. The seminary, 
also, established at Munster by St. Liudgar, who was certainly 
not a monk, is called by his biographer, monaaterium canonic 
ear urn. Under the reign of I^ouis, there arose a kind of 

institution somewhat diflerent from the preceding, and par- 
taking more of the character of the universities, to the 
establishment of which it undoubtedly led the way. These 
wx*re public schools, which the synod of Paris, assembled in 
826, earnestly solicited tlio Emperor to open in at least three 
places in the kingdom : “ In order,” said these lathers to the 
Emperor, that your exertions, and those of your father, in 
the cause of learning, may not lose their efficacy through 
neglect. From such establishments, we have an assured 
hope that the Church will derive utility and honour, and your 
majesty a large accession of fame.”* Already there existed, 
from the time of Charlemagne, a school of this kind in the 
imperial palace, called, for this reason, Schola Palatina^ which 
was much frequented and renowned. There St. lladbod 
studied, and thither crow'ds resorted, less with the view of 
attaining the high ecclesiastical dignities to which it entitled 
then], than through a sincere love of the sciences wJiich it so 
admirably taught.f What effect the request of the Synod 
produced, there are no authorities to testify, but it is probable 
it occasioned the erection of the schools of Tours, of I-yons, 
and of Fulda, which flourished shortly after. Italy, and the 
Church in general, owed much to the zeal of Pope Eugenius II, 
who, in a canon of the Council of Rome, (826) approved in 
a particular manner the constitutions of Charlemagne and his 
successor.} There were present at this council, seventy-seven 
Italian bishops, by wiioni its acts were subscribed ; and 
Tiraboschi and Affo justh^ consider that the canon above- 
mentioned greatly accelerated and promoted the erection of 
seminaries throughout Italy.§ The seminary near the church 
of St. John Lateral!, where Popes Leo III, Paschal I, and 


• Cone. Paris, lib. iii. c. 12. i>. 569, tom. xiv. ap. Mansi, 
f Vjta ejus ap. Mabillon. [ Cone. Rom. e. Jt. p. 1028, ap. Mansi loc. cit. 
§ Stona ilella Letteratura Italiana, lib. iii. c. 17, 23. Atft), “ Storia della 
CittJi di Parma/* tom. i. p. 154. Parma, 1792. 
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other distinguished persons, were educated, vied at this period 
in reputation with the imperial scliool, whose foundation it 
preceded, and to which it not improbably lent professors. 

But the ninth century, which beheld these schools attain 
such perfection, witnessed also their temporary decay. For 
in 855, we find the Council of Valence urging Charles the 
Bald to imitate the example of his predecessors, in attending 
to the welfare of these establishments, which had sullered 
greatly in consequence of the long and disastrous civil wars 
which then desolated France.* Bitteily the holy bishops 
deplored the utter ignorance which had crept into the Church 
in many parts, through the neglect of them; and the Council 
of Tulle (859), lamenting their decay, sets forth the many 
benefits wdiich the Church derived from them. The bishops 
of France and Germany, in a body, solicited the Emperor, 
the kings, and princes, to repair the evil, and to re-establish 
these public schools in their former splendour.f According 
to Theiner, wdio calls them academies^ they differed essentially 
from the large and small seminaries, inasmuch as they taught 
the higher branches of study, as far txs they bore upon the 
illustration of Scripture, and admitted scholars from all 
quarters, without distinction of country or diocese. Yet, 
from the canons of various councils, it is evident that sacred 
science was exclusively their object. Their erection is, how- 
ever, prescribed in general terifis, which do not determine 
their locality ; so that many of them have escaped the notice 
of history, although they must have been exceedingly nume- 
rous, and must have reached a high sfate of perfection at the 
time of Charles the Bald, whom the biographer of St. 
Ciermanus of Auxerre styles the Solomon of his age. “ The 
muses of Greece seem, under Charles, to have abandoned 
their native country, and to have migrated into Germany and 
Gaul.^J But whoever desires to form an estimate* of the 
services which Charlemagne and his successors rendered to 
ecclesiastical learning, ought to consult the pages of Mal)illon,§ 
who has colIectedT, with indefatigable industry, a catalogue of 
all the academies. To return to Italy; Leo IV, who had 
been brought up in the Lateran seminary, in the Roman 
Synod of 853, not only renewed the constitution of his 
predecessor, Eugenius II, but gave it a more ample form and 
developement. * 

• Cap. 18, tom. XV. p, 10, np. Man&i. f Cone. Tullon. can. x. p. ilt. 

I Prologus vita? S. Germaui, Acta Sanctorum, tom. vij. Jul. Ap. Duchesue 
S.S. Ord. Francise, tom. ii. p, Baron, ad an. 876, n, 38, 39, 

^ Anna), Ord. S. Bcned. tom. ii. iv. 
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“ What Cliarlcma^nc oflbotrd in (iermany, the immortal Alfred 
achiev(*d in England. I'lio doclino of Laming in the Saxon states 
liad been rapidly accelerated by the Danish invasions. The churches 
and monasteries, the only academics of the age, had been destroyed ; 
^and at tlie accession of Alfred, Wessex could hardly boast of a sin- 
gle scholar able to translate a Latin book into the English tongue. 
The king, uho from his early years had been animated with the 
most ardent })assion for knowledge, endeavoured to infuse a similar 
spirit into all who aspired to his favour. For this purpose, he in- 
vited to his court the most distinguished scholars of his own and of 
foreign countries. PlCgnimid and Werfrith, Ethelstan and Wer- 
iniilf, visited Jiim from Mercia. John, of old Saxony, left the 
monastery of Corbie, for an establishment at Ethelingey, Asscr, of 
St. David s, was induced by valuable presents to reside with the 
king during six montlis in the year: and an honoiirahlo embassy to 
llinemar, archbisho]) of llheims, returned w ith Clrimbald, the cele- 
brated provost of St. Ollier’s. With their assistance, Alfred began 
in his tliirty-ninth year to apply to the study of Homan literature, 
and opened schools in different places for the instruction of his sub- 
jects. It was his will, that the children ol* every freeman, whose 
circumstances would allows it, should acquire the elementary arts of 
reading and writing; and, that those who were designed for civil or 
ecclesiastical employments, should moreover be instructed in the 
Latin language*. 

“It was a misfortuiio which the king frequently lamented, that 
Saxon literature contained no books of science. ‘ I have often 
wondered,* s<iiy« be, ‘ that the illustrious scholars, who once flou- 
ri‘.hed among the Englisli, and w'ho had read so many foreign works, 
never tliought oL transferring the most useful into their own lan- 
guage.’ To ftupply the deficiency, Alfred himself undertook the 
task of his translations ; two were historical, and two didactic. The 
first w ere the Ecclesiastical History of the English by Hede, and the 
Epitome of Orosius, the best abridgment of ancient history then 
extant, both works calculated to excite and gratify the euribsity of 
his subjceis. Of the others, one was meant for general reading. 

‘ The Consolations of Philosophy,* by lloetius, a treatise deservedly 
held in high estimation at that period ; and the second was destined 
for the instruction of the clergy, the Pastoral of Ciiegory the Great, 
a work recommended to his notice both by its* own excellence, and 
the reputation of its author. Of this, lie sent a coj)y to every bishop 
in his dominions, with a request that it might be preserved in his 
cathedral for the use of the diocesan clergy.** — Lbnjardy i. pp. 192-3, 
^to Ed. 

Alfred also restored at Rome, under tlie^name of the Saxon 
College, the school for the English, which seems to have existed 
from a very early period, and was found by him in a very dila- 
pidated condition, when he visited the capital of Christianity 

• N 2 
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in his youth.* * * § The schools of Winchester, of Canterbury, and 
above all of Glastenbury, under the zealous promoter of eccle- 
siastical discipline and learning, St. Dnnstan, serve to show 
how England continued to flourish, not to mention that the 
most celebrated schools of the continent, that of Henry on the 
Loire, for instance, were supplied witli professors from the 
British Isles. Of the literary spirit of the Irish, the biogra- 
pher of St. Germanus gives ample testimony.f 

The schools of Lyons, Langres, Chartres, Tours and 
Rheims, acquired for France considerable reputation during 
the eleventh century, not to speak of the monastic school at 
Fecamp, nor of the episcopal seminary of Tulle.f At the 
same period the seminaries of Utrecht, Fulcki, Worms and 
Wurzburg, prospered, as did also those of Glenfoiirs, of Hil- 
desheim, where the great St. Bern ward, of the family of the 
Counts of Sonnersberg, which gave a long line of electors to 
Saxony, was educated, and where he did not disdain to super- 
intend the education of the scholars ; and of Magdeburg, which 
furnished the Church with such men as Adelbert, bishop of 
Prague, and Bruno, apostle of Russia. Towards the close of 
the same century, we find a seminary of St. Peter’s at Cologne ; 
and St. Bruno, brother to Otho, Emperor of Germany, a man 
who excelled in every branch of learning, revived the glory 
of the ancient palatine school.§ But the institution which 
reached the greatest eminence and shed most lustre over this 
period, was the academy of Paderborn. Here, under Idamus, 
nephew to St. Meinwerk, the sciences were cultivated with 
ardour and success. |1 To the trivium^ which included gram- 
mar, ihetoric and logic, was now added the quadrivhim^ which 
comprised arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy.il The 
classic, authors formed part of the course, and in the hours of 

• It is not improbable that this school was foumlcd by Ina, in as is 
averted by several of our English histoiian^, thoujfh Dn Liugard observes, the 
circumstance was unknown to the more ancient writers. Spelman. Vita Alfred, 
lib. i. § 2, lib. ii. § 63. Oxon, 1678. Cf. Dr. Wisemau, “ Lectures on the Eu- 
charist.** Pref. p. , 

f Vita ejus, loc. cU. 

ij; Mabillon ssec. § v. VitaGul. Div. § 14, p. 290. Acta Sanctorum, tom. vi, 
par. ii. Vita S. Halinardi, § 1, 3, p. 34, Mabill. s®e. iv. 

§ Vita Olberti, § 3, p. 526, ap. Mabill. saee. vi. Vita S. liernwardi, § 2, 3, 
p. 181, loc, cit. Vita S. Brunonf § J. Vita Gul. Braunsv, § 3, p. 6, 7, 8, loc. cit, 

II VjtaS. Mcinwerc. cap. xi, § 78, p. 537, loc. cit. 

if The aoiences taught in the trivium and quadriviwn were designated by the 
worsts ip italics in the two following verses ; — 

^ ** Gramm, loquitur, Dia. vera docet, Khct. verba colorat. 

canit, Ar. numerat, Geo. ponderat, Ast. colit nslra.” 

Berington’s “ Middle Ages,” p. 148, 
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relaxation from severer study, the scholars applied themselves 
to poetry and eloquence, and to the art of copyinj]f and illu- 
minating manui^rij)ts. This scliool was open exclusively to 
ecclesiastical students, and the strictest discipline was enforced. 
• With the twelfth century a new era commences. Ecclesi- 
astical seminaries, or separate schools for the clergy, begin to 
disappear. Of this their extinction, which was neither gradual 
nor partial, but suddc'ii and universal, various causes may be 
assigned. In the fii'st place, the breaking up of the feudal 
system, may, as Theiner remarks, have exerted some influence 
in causing their destruction. This grand bond, which knit 
together and consolidated the old political constitution of 
lOurope, relaxed by its dissolution in some degree the sinews 
of discipline in the Church. It was impossible for the clergy 
not to be involved in the confusion into which the elements 
of social order were thrown. Neither could they remain 
unmoved amidst the political struggles, or escape untainted 
by the licentiousness and corruption which ensued. It is, 
however, quite certain, that fervour had declined among the 
clergy oven at an earlier period than the overthrow of the 
leudal system, and, as we have elsewhere observed, may have 
sprung from the partial introduction of this very system into 
ecclesiastical investitures. They now, however, broke through 
the wholesome restraints of the canonical rule, which, during 
the three preceding centuries, had been the firm support of 
the ecclesiastical sj)irit. Such an infringement could not but 
sap the very foundation of the seminaries, preparing the way 
for their rapid Ihll. Their destruction was finally completed 
by tlie establishment of the universities. Tor these institu- 
tions soon eclipsed and finally superseded every other kind of 
education. It is impossible not to admire the activity of the 
human rniiid during tliis period, and to be carried away even 
involfintarily by the spirit-stirring events of the times. It 
was the age of the crusades, of chivalry and of learning. It 
was an age in which the Roman pontiffs swayed the political 
events of Europe more by their moral power than can the 
utmost efforts of physical force at the present day. It was the 
age in which intelligence predominated over the material arts, 
and when zeal for learning drew together from the most 
distant countries, students to the universities of Paris and 
liologne, its favoured sanctuaries. At Uie latter the cele- 
brated schools of Rome and of Constantinople, under 
Theodosius and Justinian, were revived, especially in the 
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departments of canon and civil law, after the discovery of the 
Pandects” at Amalfi, in 1137, and rose to still higher flime 
on the publication of the “ Decrolnm” of Gratian, in U51. Of 
tfie University of Paris, at tliis period, a modern writer gives 
the following description : — < 

“ It was so jealous of its claim of being regarded as a school 
embracing universal knowledge, that no sooner had the study of 
cation law begun to assume a high rank among the sciences at tlie 
university of Bologna, and was cidtivated by a considerable number 
of scholars and professors, than it was adopted at Par.;., where more 
than one distinguished jurisconsult gave lectures upon it with repu- 
tation and success. IVIedieinc could boast of a Gilles de Corbeil, 
on whose works even in modern times a liigli value has been set. 
Put it was unanimously admitted, that nowhere u as theology, with 
the different branches of study belonging to it, imparted with the 
same copiousness, accuracy and depth a^s at Paris, and tiiat to i>ro- 
tend to the character of a theologian, it was absolutely necessary to 
have studied in that city. Throughout Christendom its theological 
professors enjoyed so exalted a reputation, that while the most knotty 
questions in civil or canon law were sent for solution to the juris- 
consults of Bologna, Paris was appealed to on all imf)ortant eases of 
conscience, and religious differences were submitted to its arbitia- 
tion : even popes themselves did not disdain to refer to its doctors 
on points of dogma or morality ; and it was thought the highest 
compliment that could be paid to the talents or acquirements of a 
theologian, to say of him that he seemed to liave spent Ids whole 
life at the University of Paris. After tlic middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the concourse of youth to this city from all parts of Europe 
was never exceeded perhaps in any other place, at that or any other 
period. It was difficult to find lodging in the city, and oftentimes, 
say the annalists, the number of strangers exceeded that of thti 
inhabitants.'’* 

• flurter. “Histoire dMnnocent Ilf. ct tic son .suolo.” He givo^ the following 
specimens of the enthusiaslie tt*rms in which the pott> of the age speak of Paris . — 

“ Nulla (juihus loto gens aeceptior oibi * 

.Militia, seii.su, iloetrinis, philosophia, 

Artihns ingonuis, oinatu, veste, iiitlorc.*' — Cuil, fJnt. Plulipp. 1. i. 

, ** Altera regia Pha^hi 

Piirisius, Cyrrhaca viris, Chrysea inetallis, 

Gra»ea libris, Inda stiidiisi, Ron. .na poetis, 

Attica terra sopliis, muridi rosa, balsanius orbis, 

Dive.s ngris, IVntMinda nicro, nmnsnctu colon Is, 

Mcs&i* ferax, inoperta lubis, nunicrosa raceinis, 

Plena fens, piseosa laeii, volucra tlueutis, 

Munda domo, Jorlis domino, pia regibus, aura 
Dulcis, aracena situ, bona quuelihet, omne, veuustum 
Omoe bonum, si sola bonis favcrct 

Architremius, ap. Lulajum. Hist. I'liiv. Paris. 
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Still, these establishments were liable to many abuses. 
They contained within themselves the *. ‘enients of their own 
dissolution, and were unhappily productive of Lasting mischief 
to religion. The course of studies pursued in them became 
gradually contracted, and an .indue preponderance was given 
to the dangerous and alluring art of dialectics. In the uni- 
versities arose an unrestrained freedom of thought and ex- 
pression, an eagerness of inquiry into mysteries the most 
impenetrable, that bordered closely upon disrespect, and led 
to doubts and errors ; and finally, a vehemence <jf disposition 
which degenerated into fierce and angry controversy. Pro- 
fessors and students were divided into opposite factions, and 
the doctrines of a favourite professor were supported by bis 
disciples with all the violence of partizanship. The same evil, 
in a word, jirevailed, which St. Augustine Jong ago complained 
of in llie schools of Carthage.'*^ Not only wa.s each university 
the seat of internal dissensions, but the merits of one univer- 
sity provoked the jealousy of the others. Their cause was 
espoused by princes ; and to such a pitch had this evil ex- 
tended at tfie commencement of the thirteenth century, that 
the emperor Frederick II, being incensed against ‘Bologna, 
erected an nnivcrsily at Naples, and prohibitea students from 
resorting to any other in Italy.f But an evil of wider and 
more disastrous influence, if it did not originate in the uni- 
versities, was at least fearfully augmented and extended by 
them. This was the corruption of morals, especially among 
the clergy. At the universities, youth, no longer kept under 
the vigilant eye of a parent, or guardian, and emancipated 
from those restraints which are so wholesome and necessary 
in order to check the passions to which this age is prone, fell 
an easy prey to ambition and the allurements ot pleasure. 
Hence, these institutions became the terror of parents, and 
the falal rock upon which youthful innocence was wrecked. 
For vice was here presented under its most insinuating forms; 
and if temptation was great, example was overpowering. 
Hence it happened that, as Hurter remarks, in his excellent 
and impartial history of Innocent III, “the brilliant eiilo- 
giums of those in whose eyes the splendour of science was 
everything, sadly contrasted with the lamentations and com- 
plaints of men who regarded purity of morals as the brightest 
ornament and richest treasure of youth. ‘ O Paris,’ ex- 
claimed a writer of the latter class, ‘ where every vice has its 
abode, and every evil lies in ambush, thou art the poisoned 


• Confess. Ub. v. c. 8. 


f Butler’^ Life of 8t. Thomas A(iuinas. 
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arrow which hell discharges against unwary souls, and with 
which it pierces them to the quick 15ut if the unbridled 

licentiousness of the universities was a perilous trial to stu- 
dents in 'general, it proved a fatal stumbling-block to the 
clergy. The ruinous expenses, the gaieties and pleasures of 
promiscuous society ; the distracting, tumultuous, and alto- 
gether worldly spirit of a life at the university, were no be- 
coming preparation for the sacred ministry. What is more, 
the ordeal had to be passed at the very period of life which is 
most critical when the soul is yet U nder, and yields easily to 
every impression, and the habits of afle^’-life are acquired; 
and generally filso, at a lime when near approach to the priest- 
hood rendered it but jwoper that even venial dissipation should 
give place to serious thoughts and occupation. 

It is not, therefore, surprising, if the clerical students, want- 
ing the retirement which rears, the example which cherishes, 
the discipline which strengthens against the storm of tempta- 
tion, the delicate flowers of virtue, gradually lost, and finally 
almost renounced, the spirit of their calling; or if, borne along 
by a torrent of evil example, they plunged recklessly into the 
same excesses as their lay associates. Happy if yet an as}^linn 
existed to afford them a timely shelter from utter ruin, or an 
opportunity of recovering their lost habits of virtue ; laippy, 
even if a pure leaven had still remained to preserve the entire 
mass from corruption, or to work off gradually its grosser 
particles and impurities. But those institutions which had 
fostered morality among the clergy in the early days ol’ the 
Church, and had maintained it for so long a time against the 
insidious aggression of the spirit of the world, were now no 
more. The seminaries had perished. The trumpet which 
proclaimed the glory of the universities, had pronounced 
against them a sentence of ignominy, which condemned them 
to insignificance and obscurity. Nor did they long survive 
the stroke that annihilated their importance. The clergy, 
ever foremost in the love of science, eagerly sought her in her 
most favourcfl abode. A liome-education was despised by all 
who could afford to travel to the foreign universities; it 
was to be avoided by all who aspired to lionour, fame, or 
preferment; it was distasteful to such as, neither animated 
with a zeal for study, nor caring for the rewards of legitimate 
ambition, resorted to tlie universities in pursuit of the gaieties, 
the dissipation, and liberty, that reigned there. The semi- 

“O rarisiu&] idonea es ad capiciidas et dccipiendas animas. In tc retina- 
cula \itioruni, in te inalorum decipula, in te sagitta inferni transHgit inbipientiuin 
corda.” — Pet. Cellons, cp. iv. d. 
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naries thus abandoned by llie rich, speedily sunk, and were 
soon altogether extinguished. Such ecclesiastics as were too 
poor, or were otherwise unable to . quire the advantages of 
a foreign education, were not unfrequeutly condemned to re- 
piain in ignorance. Faith and morals in general, as a neces- 
sary consequence, declined. Still, the evil would have been 
less grievous, had the superior clergy, educated abroad, brought 
back to their own countries countervailing acquirements, by 
which they might turn the scale in favour of the general learn- 
ing of their body, and so supply the deficiencies of their less 
instructed brethren. But unhappily, very often other attrac- 
tions than those of science incited them to travel; other 
pursuits engrossed their attention, and prolonged their stay 
abroad, and ^^len, at last, they did return, it was to exhibit 
among their countrymen nothing more, perhaps, than the st)o- 
cious polish and arrogant pretension which pass off superficiality 
for scholarship. Indeed, the most distinguished lor ability 
and learning rarely ever returned, but accepted some post 
abroad w'herein they could display their talents, or impart 
their knowledge, with most advantage to their interests or 
fame. Thus were particular countries drained of native 
talent, and study was diverted into corrupt and venal chan- 
nels. Foreign princes, from political motives, encouraged this 
monopoly of learning, honour, and dignities, in the respective 
universities of their dominions, as these were thereby raised 
considerably in wealth and importance. Thus, at length, indo- 
lence, ignorance, and disorder, gradually pervaded every 
department of the sacred ministry. With whatever regret, 
therefore, the verdict is pronounced, a candid mind must ad- 
mit that the age of the universities was not the period in which 
either virtue or profitable learning flourished, or produced a 
harvest of sound and wholesome fruit to religion. Perhaps 
we arci fain to be dazzled with the splendour of illustrious 
names, — of a St. Thomas Aquinas, a Duns Scotus, an Albertus 
Magnus, a St. Bonaventure, a Master of the Sentences, and 
those celebrated doctors and scholars wlto deserved th(*ir 
quaint and loftv titles by the glory and lustre they have shed 
over the Chiirdi. We censure with regret, through respect 
for a few of their distinguished members, the general laxity 
which prevailed in the universities; we are willingly blind to 
the tendency and consequences of a system, jn favour of some 
scattered benefits which it produced; but. we should be cau- 
tious how we mingle our approbation with the applauses which 
have been so lavishly bestowed upon these institutions. Wise 
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and holy pontiffs were not to be deceived by tlicir apparent 
splendour; they beheld, in that restlessness of opinions, in 
that mania for novelty, in that arrogant self-sufficiency and 
self-commendation, accompanied by a contempt for authority, 
a proneness to dissension and division, the germ of that bitter 
tree whose fruits are still being gathered, the uprising of that 
inundation whose waters have not yet subsided, the prologue 
of that tragedy whose plot is now^ being unravelled. To their 
immortal honour be it spoken. Popes Alexander III, Inno- 
cent III, Honorius III, and Gregory IX, used their utmost 
efforts to retrieve the fallen fortunes of the- n<miinaries, or at 
least, to procure for these venerable institutions a place by the 
side of the more recent and albabsorbing universities. Alex- 
ander 111, in the Council of Lateran, held iiV 1179, passed a 
decree, enjoining every cathedral church to maintain at least 
one theological professor, whose dutj^ it should be to instruct 
those who aspire to the sacred ministry. The same ordinance 
was renewed by Innocent III, in the fourth Council of Lateran 
(121.')), and both these pontiffs, as well as their successors, 
Ilonorius and Gregory, encouraged such professors by grant- 
ing them the same privileges as were enjoyed by professors in 
the universities. The emperors of Germany also made an 
attempt to break up the monopoly enjoyed by these institu- 
tions, by erecting academies at Cologne, Prague, and Vienna. 
Put the evil we have described had taken too deep a root, and 
went on sju'eading and increasing, till that catastrophe ensued 
to which for a long period it had been tending. 

The execution of this holy enterprise was I’cserved to a 
more solemn occasion, a period wherein those tares that 
deformed the field of the divine husbandman, had attained to 
fuU growth and maturity, and an arm of might, clothed with 
heavenly authority, stretched Ibrth to uproot and pluck them 
from tlie earth for ever. That important moment arrived — 
that powerful arm was felt, when the sacred Council of Trent 
assembled and issued its decrees. The evils which sprung 
from ^le unrestnfined indulgence of speculative inquiry, were 
now redoubled, when the reformers broke through the only 
barrier which had confined the accumulated waters from 
desolating the world, sweeping away all those who did not 
stedfastly adhere to the only rock of faith, — the authority of 
the Church. Apd now, by one of those coincidences w'hicli 
mark the inlerposition of divine providence, there arose a 
society of ecclesiastics, differing both from the secular and 
the regular clergy, or combining their individual excellences, 
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which was destined to occupy a prominent part in the events 
of Christendom, and to exercise a decisive influence over 
Tiitiirity. The knij^hts of old drew tht sword in ihe.cause of 
Christianity, and against the enemies of llu» (Church, at the 
period when the Moslem power was at its zenith, and 
threatened to subjugate Europe, as well as Asia, beneath its 
enervating sway, and to bind them in those fetters of 
barbarism, in which every country, where its desolating 
influence had spread, lay shackled in luxury and ignorance. 
In like manner, the Society of Jesus formed a phalanx of 
defenders of the Church, against that league, whose existence, 
as well as triumph in the contest, depended u])on her utter 
destruction. Never before had heresy worn a more ter rifle 
aspect ; and, as in former times, as often as the monstia* rose 
from the infernal abyss, some champion of the faith came 
forth to combat it, — so now did the sons of Ignatius emulate 
the glory accpiired in former da^'s by the disciples of Dominic 
and the seraphic Francis. 

Protestantism, in tlie sixteenth century, was doomed to 
cope with that mighty adversary, the Church, whose inex- 
haustible energies and resources had already triumphed over 
its forerunners, the Albigenses and Vaiulois. The Society of 
Jesus w'as the day-spring wliich broke and dispelled the 
clouds of that dark and tempestuous night, that bad gathered 
about the sanctuary of religion, and was tlie harbinger of that 
cver-mcmorable council, which, like the sun, slied its light 
over the chaotic elements of conflcting opinions, and served 
to point out, on the one hand, llic deformity of enor, and, on 
the other, the beauty and symmetry of Catholic truth. 
St. Ignatius, its founder, contemplating, with the deep and 
philosophic spirit which was peculiar to him, the evils with 
which social order was infested, like a skilful physician, 
resolved lo apply the remedy at once to the root of the 
disorder. For, in the neglect into which education in 
general, and that of tlie clergy in particular, liad fallen, he 
saw the source to which these evils miglit* be traced, and 
resolved to repair them, by the revival of those institutions, 
which had ever been the safeguard of morality. Never was 
mind bolder, more capacious, more persevering, more intrepid, 
in facing obstacles, difficulties, and even misfortunes ; and, 
consequently, none was better qualified for the task be imdt^r- 
took, — to establish the ancient seminaries in their original 
Ibrni, modified according to the wants of the times, and 
principally with a view of raising, against the adversaries of 
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the Church, a perpetual and insurmountable barrier, which 
niiiifht prevent the farther diffusion of their demoralizing 
doctrines. As the institution of Ignatius was adopted as the 
standard, according to which the Council of Trent framed its 
celebrated decree, an account of the German college, erected 
not merely at the suggestion, but mainly through the vigorous 
and but partially supported efforts of that illustrious saint, 
may not be uninteresting. About the year 155G, he made 
application, through the Cardi»jals Morone and Cervini, 
(afterwards Marcellus II) to Julius III, for his sanction to 
this design; into which the Pope entered with such lively 
ardour and interest, that he determined to have it forthwith 
carried into execution. The measure was therefore proposed, 
in a Consistory, at which were present thirty-five cardinals, 
by the Pope himself ; who described, in strong and glowing 
terms, the religious and political troubles of Germany, which 
threatened to overwhelm the rest of Christendom. These were, 
he observed, ascribable to the degenerate spirit and manners 
of the clergy; or, atjeast, if the disorders among them were 
repaired by a systematic education, it might reasonably be 
hoped that the other evils also would speedily be remedied : 
after which, he unfolded and dilated upon the project of 
Ignatius, sparingno praise in recommending it. The matter was 
approved, an annual subscription among the cardinals agreed 
upon, a proper instrument to this effect framed, to which the 
Pope was the first to put his name,* and not only was the 
foundation of the college entrusted to Ignatius, but its 
government reserved to the direction of the Society. The 
bull of foundation was published about the middle of the 
year lorj2; and Ignatius laboured with incredible zeal and 
activity to carry it into effect. Through his efforts, a library 
and chapel were obtained for the college; lie himself drew up 
a code of laws for its regulation, and a course of^studics, 
comprising, besides theology and the Greek, I-atin, and 
Hebrew languages, philosophy and natural science. Students 
began to arrivd before the close of 1551, All Germany 
resounded with the fame of this undertaking, and two princes 
especially distinguished tnemselves as its patrons and admirers, 
Albert, J)uke of Bavaria, who dispatclied his confidential 
adviser to Home, to found a similar college for his dominions — 
although this n\easure does not appear at that time to have 
proceeded farther — and the Emperor Frederic, who sent 


* The instrument is yet preserved in the College arcJiives. 
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students of great promise thither, from four several univer- 
sities, and aided it with supplies of money. The calamities, 
l)Owever, with which, during the rcigii of Paul ‘IV, the 
Church was visited, threatened the existence of the German 
college ; for the cardinals being unable to continue their sub- 
scriptions, Ignatius was left alone with the burden of its 
support. He met the blow with an undaunted spirit, declar- 
ing that he would never desert his college. Still its misfor- 
tunes seemed rather to multiply than to decrease, until his 
death, in 1556, seemed to close for ever the prospect of its 
success. Not so, however, in the designs of Providence, for 
it was not till after that event that it was solidly established. 
Pius IV and V extended to it their protection ; and at length 
Gregory XII (1573) issued anew decree for its foundation, 
fixing the number of alumni at one hundred ; and the 
revenue at ten thousand secjuins, to be raised partly out of the 
exchequer, partly upon benefices, and partly also from the 
Pope’s privy purse.* Gregory also reformed, by a bull, 
(1584) the statutes of St. Ignatius, in which some modifica- 
tion had become necessary.f The successors of this great 
pontilf continued to honour the college with their patronage, 
and Benedict XIII, lhat zealous restorer of ancient discipline, 
was so great an admirer thereof, that he proposed its form as 
a model for all similar establishments, and the conduct of its 
members as an example to the clergy. The Emperor 
b\‘rdinand II, granted it die power of conferring degrees 
and privileges, similar to those enjoyed by the universities of 
Paris and Bologna. Thus was established the German 
college, which supplied Prussia, Poland, Sweden, and 
Denmark, with missionaries, and numbered among its con- 
viciors, one pope, (Gregory XV) eleven cardinals, fifteeit 
bishops, and twenty-six othef dignitaries of the Church, and 
among '•its alumni, fifteen cardinals, six ecclesiastical electoral 
princes, twenty-one prince-archbishops, twelve prince-bishops, 
and ninety-one suffragan bishops. 

Upon the model of the German college,— ^whose institution 
was hailed with general applause, other establishments were 
erected, of which it was deemed the management could not 
be confided to better rulers than the Jesuits. Indeed, the 
society seemed admirably calculated for assuming the direction 
of the seminaries. They were peculiarly qualified to mould 



* Bullar. Mag. tom. ii. p. 402. Uullar. Rom. tom. iv. par. 3. p. 2o9. 
f Bullar Rom. tom. iv. par. 4. p. 49. See also Cordara Coilegii Germanic! 
et Hungarici llistoria, p. 93, 100. Rome, 1770. 
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them according to the exigencies of the times. For it should 
never be forgotten, that the grand object of the seminaries of 
this period, besides the rekindling of fervour among the 
clergy, was to resist and oppose the heresy of tltat age. To 
direct them to this end, none could be better fitted than the 
Society, which had ever, from its origin, attacked and 
combated religious innovation. This constant conflict, be- 
tween the Society of Jesus and Protestantism, should always 
be kept in view, as it serves lo explain a curious moral 
phenomenon, — the antipathy which all the reformed creeds 
entertain for the very name of their opponent; as well as to 
untold the deep design and high vocation of this illustrious 
order. “The Society of Jesus, says Bonald, “came into 
existence at the era of the Reformation, whose fruits are only 
now beginning to be estimated, against which its members 
have never ceased to combat. Nothing more was wanting 
to excite the enmity of Protestantism, as well as jealousy and 
rivalry in various quarters. Thus the Society, ever since its 
commencement, has been, like Him whose name it bears, 
a sign of contradiction ; and such it will ever continue to be. 
But if the Jesuits have been attacked by men of talent, they 
have been defended by a greater number of men of talent, 
and even by philosophers of a diflerent religious creed : and 
their advocates and adversaries are such, that they may with 
reason boast of the one no less than the other.”* An age 
wherein Jesuitism is banded about as a word of repi*oacli, 
with a pertinacity as odious as the vagiienesss and absurdity 
of the term is ludicrous, may learn a wholesome lesson from 
men who have not observed superficially, or spoken with idle 
declamation, and whose testimony is tlie more valuable, as 
they cannot be supposed to be biassed by religious prejudices 
in favour of the society. When, the charge of Jesuitism was 
brought against Lalande, after the order had been suppressed, 
lhi‘ pnilosopher burst into an eloquent lamentation. “ Hu- 
manity has for ever lost, and will never again recover” (here 
he was happily mistaken) “that noble and wonderful body of 
two hundred thousand m^n, who laboured incessantly, and 
disinterestedly, in preaching, instructing, reconciling enemies, 
comforting the dyijig, in a word, in the discharge of all those 
duties, which are most sacred and dearest to the human heart. 
Retirement, sobi'iety, and self-denial, admirably fitted tlie 
s^ety to be the depositary of virtue and learning. I knew 


• ‘‘ Ami lie la Religioo,” No. 2lt>9, 26lh Sept. 1833, 
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the Jesuits intimalcly ; they were a race of heroes, heroes of 
religion and charity, and from religion they derived a strength 
that philosophy cannot supply liut even their, greatest 
adversaries have not denied how excellently they were 
adapted to be the instructors of youth. A body, indeed, so 
learned, and so deeply versed in "the knowledge of the human 
heart, could not have been otherwise. For what a number of 
elementary treatises, on every branch of education, making 
the paths of science smooth and easy to the weakest capacity, 
are we not indebted to the Jesuits ? Nor in the highest and 
most cultivated regions of science and literature have they 
been less- distinguished than in the humblest walks of know- 
ledge. The society has produced profound philosophers and 
astronomers like Boscovich, mathematicians like Clavius, 
naturalists like Kircher, elegant sclioltars like Juvency, men 
of taste like J^anzi, learned tlieologiaiis like Suarez, poets like' 
Vanier, orators like Bourdaloue and Segneri, historians like 
Dll Ilalde, Bartoli, or Pallaviciiii. With what incredible 
industry did Salmeron, Layney, and Bellarmine, apply to 
learning; and how early wx*re their minds matured, so as to 
have acquired, at the respective ages of twenty-one, twenty- 
three, and twenty-five, a store of erudition capable of con- 
founding the most subtle and experienced controversialists 
among their opponents. They furnished a proof, that the 
occupation of superintending the instruction of youth, is not 
incompatible with even the eager pursuit of some absorbing 
favourite study, or one sole branch to which obedience 
devoted their talents. Bellarmine’s noble Controversies were 
first composed for the use of the German and English 
students at Rome, w hen he was appointed their professor. 

This short digression respecting the society which has 
occupied so prominent a situation in seminaries, ever since 
their re-establishment, tends to prove our view of the fitness 
of its members to preside over the great work of moral rege- 
neration, which the seminaries were destined to effect. It 
must also be observed that the weapons wliich had hitherto 
sufficed to disable and overcome heresy, could hardly now be 
deemed adequate to the task. It is well known what advan- 
tage the Humanists possessed over the scholastic divines, in 
conducting controversial arguments, and as the greater portion 
of those who embraced the new opinions# belonged to the 
former class, the cause of truth suffered in the eyes of meiibiri 


* “ Tbeittcr,*' p. 
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general — an unavoidable prejudice, when error was presented 
under the specious and prepossessing garb of a winning style* 
and classical expression. That power, which they wielded 
by means of popular discourses and captivating appeals to the 
vanity and other passions of a fascinated audience, became 
much more effectual and dangerous, when, by the then newly 
invented art of printing, a wider diffusion, and a greater sta- 
bility was given to their doctrines, through those insiduous 
publications which they, conscious of their advantage, poured 
incessantly through that organ of mighty influence over society, 
tlie press. Hence arose a necessity for some equally powerful 
counteracting instrument to support the cause of truth by the 
very arts with which error had been propagated. To supply 
this deficiency, the Society of .Jesus seem to have been espe- 
cially designed ; and the success of their efforts abundantly 
shows their peculiar fitness for the task they undertook. 
Among those who rendered themselves most remarkable by 
the support they gave to the new form of seminaries, was 
Cardinal Pole, who as early as 1556, in some articles of reform 
he had drawn up for England,* included one touching the 
establishment of seminaries, which not improbably, considering 
the friendship that subsisted between him and St. Ignatius, 
emanated from the latter, (p. 158); and in 1555 he had written 
to the bisliops of Cambray and To urn ay, to press upon them 
the adoption, in their dioceses, of the plan of St. Ignatius. The 
Council of Trent, in its celebrated decree,f did no more, as 
Benedict XIV has observed,:]: than perfect the system traced 
out by Pole. By this decree it was enacted that every bishop 
should provide, in the neighbourhood of the cathedral church, 
or in any other more convenient locality, a college or seminary, 
where ecclesiastics should be educated in the liberal arts, and 
instructed in the discipline of the Church. The council likewise 
provided dial the funds of such establishments should be pro- 
vided from the revenues of the bishop or chapter, or out of all 
the benefices of the diocese without exception, which should 
be taxed to a certain annual amount, fixed by the bishop in 
council with two of the chapter, of whom one should be chosen 
by the bishop himself, the other by the chapter; and of two of 
the metropolitan clergy of the diocese, of whom one should be 
nominated by the bishop, the other by the clergy. In like 
manner, all ecclpsiastical persons, whatever rank or office 

• Collect. Harduio, tom. x. col.408. 

f Sess. xxUi.cap. 18, Dc Reform. 

J De Synod. Dioeccs, lib. v. c. II ; et Institut. Eccles. o9. 
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they might hold, were obliged to contribute to this pioud pur- 
pose, as well as the prebends, abbeys, priories, hospitals, coii- 
fraternilies, monasteries, (save tiiose ot the mendicajit orders,) 
and military orders, that of Si. John of Jerusalem excepted. 
3llic decree provides likewise for whatever exigences u>ay 
occur: ordains that where poorer dioceses are unable of them- 
selves to erect a stMiiinary, the provincial council or the me- 
tropolitan, with two suffragans, shall unite the revenues of two 
or more, and erect a seminary or seminaries, for the education 
’'of the clergy belonging to them all ; that larger dioceses, on 
the contrary, may possess more colleges than one; and in hiu‘, 
directs that upon all these points, the bishops, together with 
the above-named delegates, or the provincial synod, sliall make 
such alterations, extensions or modificalions, as may seem 
requisite to ensure the permanent prosperity of these institu- 
tions. Such were the wise regulations ado[>tcd by the Council 
of "IVent regarding seminaries, which in consequence very 
soou sprung up simultaneously in various parts, and multiplied 
with incredible rapidity. It would bean t'ndless task to enu- 
merate them all. Pins IV in that moving discourse in whicli, 
on the 30th December, 15G3, he dissolved the Council of 
I'ront, which had held its sessions with various interruplioys 
during a period of eighteen years, earnestly urged the erection 
of a seminary at Uoinc; and in April of the following year, 
passed a decree to this effect, and assigned an annual revenue 
of one thonsand erow’iis, together with the C()|pnna Palace, 
for its establishment : yet it was not properly founded till 1 oG-'I ; 
and ineanw^liile Cardinal Amulio, bishoj) of Uieti, had the 
lionour of anlicii)ating Home herself, and of erecting, in his 
episcopal city, the first seminary that was established in pur- 
suance of the decree of the council.* Without noticing the 
other seminaries whose erection speedily followed, we must 
direct pur readers’ attention to another characteristic of the 


• ft is an interesting fact, that long before the Council of Tfent, there flourished 
in Rome a college which exists at the present day, and ^was founded at the he- 
ginning of tlie fourteenth century, and foims a solitary exception to our observa- 
tion as to the total disappearance of seminaries for some centuries pievious to 
the council. This was the Capraiiicaii college, founded by Cardinal Domenico 
Capranica, for the special purpose of meeting the exigencies of the time, “quia 
in iiibe stiulium tlieologine mm multnm \iget,” s.iy the Constitutions, (cap. 2) 
composed hy him. At first it was called “ Collegium pauperum scliolaruin sapi- 
entiie Fnmaii;e,” its fouiuhr heiiig Archbishop of Ferino. With unexampled 
munificence he gave up to it his pahiee, lilirary, and possesions. The hull of its 
erection is ofM.ntin V. “ A single estahlishment, however, like this,** observes 
'rheiner, could not exert that influence which was required to change the spirit 
of the age.’* 
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seminaries of this period. The discovery of America, and of 
the passage to India by tlie Cape of Good Hope, opened a new: 
and ample fiel^jt fo the energies of religious zeal and apostolic 
spirit. Nor ^^as the occasion overlooked by pontiffs, or ne- 
glected by the Society of Jesus.f « 

It was indeed a remarkable feature of the ancient semina- 
ries, that they possessed an extraordinary power of propagating 
the faith. 'I'hey sent forth apostles to convert nations. Thus 
Augustine issued from the seminal y of St. Gregory, to carry 
the light of the gospel into England, as St. Boniface did after- 
wards from England, to accomplish the conversion of Germany; 
and not only did they thus propagate Christianity, but expe- 
rience proved that no surer means of firmly establishing the 
faith in a newly converted country could be devised, than that 
of transplanting fliither the seminaries. Thus St. Augustine 
achieved the triumph of religion in England ; thus St. Boniface 
puslicd its conquests in Gernfany ; and thus Anscar a monk of 
Corbie, invited by Harold the King of Denmark, in the ninth 
century, to preach the faith in his kingdom, thought he could 
not more effectually accomplish the wish of the monarch, than 
by erecting seminaries, of which he founded one at Kunden, 
a^jd another at Turholt4 But at the period of which wc are 
speaking, a much more splendid opportunity of effecting this 
important object presented itself, and incentives equally strong 
caused measures to be taken on a much more magnificent 
scale. In Gregory XV, by a bull, appointed a congre- 

gation of thirteen cardinals, to take cognizance of the state of 
Christianity all over the world. This was the celebrated 
congregation De Vropa()onda Fide^ which the pope endowed 
with many privileges, and enriched both from his own purse 
and from a tax levied upon cardinals on their creation.§ This 
was the sacred assembly which, fully answering the sublime 

f At the death of St. Ignatius, the society waa estahli^hed in thirteen provinces 
besides that of Rome. Seven of them belonged to the Spanish peninsula or its 
colonies In Castille, i>oss€ssed ten colleges, in Arragon five, in Andalusia five. 
In Portugal and its eolonieS;, they ba«l no fixed establishments. ^There were 
twenty-eight of its members ii!i Brazil, and one hundred in the Liiast Indies, and 
a provincial bad been appointed to regulate the aiikirs of its members in Ethiopia. 
Italy formed three provinces, the Romau with the Roman and German college 
under it, Sicily with four cs>llegcs and two in the course of erection, and Upper. 
Italy with ten colleges. In France they possessed only one college. Germany 
was to form two provinces, — Hankers History of the J^opea. 

J Vifa S, Ansehan, §‘ 14, pp. 56, 63, 87, 107. iii. ap. Mabill. 

They receive fiym the Pope a ring, consisting of a single sapphire, for which 
the fjEse paid to the Propaganda, is 545 gold crowns, erjual to about 899 of the cur- 
rent Roman crowns. Cancelliori, Ca()eile Papale, &c. p. 391. 
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purpose of its institution, thenceforward achieved so much for 
the propagation and maintenance of tiie faith, appointing new 
bishops and archbishops in ancient churcties, and sending vicars- 
apostolic and prefects of the missions, into so many distant (juar- 
lers of Asia, Africa, and America, as well as into the countries of 
Europe which had abandoned the Catholic faith ; establishing 
in many places colleges and schools, for the advancement of 
such missions ; and diffusing, together with the pure faith, 
science, letters, and civilization. Nevertheless, the crown and 
completion of the mighty edifice was wanting. Pontiffs had 
before provided seminaries and colleges for particular nations, 
whether Cliristian or infidel; but where was a design more 
noble, more conformable to the intent of the congrega- 
tion, than to institute a universal seminary for the education 
of youth belonging to all the nations upon earth, especially of 
such as are farthest separated from communication with 
Catholics; in order that after being diligently brought up in 
pure faith and useful learning, they niiglit be capable of drawing 
over to the true faith their brethren of the same country, 
niauners, and language ? (p. 189.) This noble design was 
an extension of that truly Catholic spirit, which embracing 
especially the countries that had fallen from Catholicity, had 
provided for England the famous colleges of Doway, Ilheims, 
St, Omer’s, Valladolid, Lisbon, and Rome. Though such a 
design had occupied the thoughts of the congregation, it was 
not carried into effect until Urban VIII (1627) issued a bull, 
by which he founded the Collegium Urbanum de Propaganda 
Fide^ and placed it under the patronage of SS. Peter and 
Piiul. John Baptist Vives^of Valentia, established ten places 
or burses, for any nation without distinction, to which the 
pious munificence of Cardinal Antony Barberini, added 
twelve others, for six specified nations. The same cardinal 
afterw 9 .rdb added thirteen more ; and the nomination to these 
was reserved under certain restrictions, afterwards made, to 
the princely family that had so munificently founded them. 
Other benefactions of popes, and pious individuals, and finally 
the union of the college of Fermo with it, raised the number 
of its students, in 1759, to seventy. The government was, until 
1641, entrusted to three canons of the patriarchial basilicas, 
when Urban wisely transferred it to the congregation ; and in 
1836, an arrangenie^jt was made, by which the regulation of 
the college wiis committed to the Society of Jesus, vnio receive 
a stipulaWd annual sum for the maintenance of the stud^ntSj 
whom the congregation distributes over the w^orld. The 
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statutes of the college require, tliat the stiulents shall all be 
natives of countries which are not Catholic, that they shall not 
be less then fourteen nor more than eighteen years of age, at 
their admission, and shall bind themselves by oath to labour 
in the foreign missions, and not to enter any religious ordet^ 
without a dispensation. They are required also to send an 
account of their missions to the congregation annually, if in 
Europe, and every two years if out of it. A valuable library, 
a rare and curious museum, and ai chives rich in information 
respecting the history and state of various missions, and in 
fine that press so celebrated for its editions of works in nearly 
every language, complete the magnificence of this immortal 
monument of papal zeal and enterprize. Before w'e close our 
historical sketch of this period, a tribute is due to Cardinal 
Allen, by whose zealous endeavours, pontiffs and charitable 
individuals were led to concur .and vie with each other in 
generosity, in founding colleges for the English Catholics in 
France, and other cotintries. That of Doway was founded 
in 1568, and was transferred to Rheims in 1578, and fifteen 
years afterwards was restored at Doway ; that of Rome in 
1579; of Valladolid in 1692; of St. Omer’s in 1594; of 
Madrid and Seville 1578; of Paris in 1600; of Liege in 
1616; and of Lisbon in 1622.*^ 

Altliough from the severity with which the Catholic reli- 
gion was proscribed in England during the r(*ign of Elizabeth, 

it was confidently expected that in the coui sc of a short time 
the Catholic priesthood and with it the exercise of the Catho- 
lic worship w'ould become extinct, both were perpetuated 
through the foresight of William Allen, a clergyman of an 
ancient family in Lancashire, and formeily principal of St. 
Mary’s Hall, in Oxford. To him it occurred that colleges 
might be spread abroad in lieu of tliose which had been closed 

* Of these colleffcs, Cardinal Jlaronius speaks in these elegant terms : “ Viderc 
meruit saculum nostrum ex hac parte felicissinium quainplurirnos 'I'homas sane- 
tissimos siieerdotes, aliosque nobilissimos virus Anglic-anos, ainjdinri liceat diccre 
martyriu ooronatos, dupficisque tituli coronis auctos, cunt non solum ut Thomas 
pro ecL'lesiustica libertate sed pro fidecatholiea tuenda, reslituenda ac conservanda 
nobilissiino martyro occubucrint. ut inter alios quos nuper sanota Soeietas ^esu 
velut agnos inuoxios in sacris septis sanctis eruditionibus ad martyrium iiccep> 
ti^inias Deo hostias saginavjt: quos Romanum, quos Rhemense sacra collegiii 
quae dixerim ceisas tunes a facie aquilonis et fortis^ma propugnacula fidei 
eniiserunt ad triumphos, provexerunt ad coronas. Mactc animo, niacte virtutc, 
Anglicana juventus, qiuy tarn illustri militiae nomcn^^dedisti ac sac'ramento san- 
guinem spopondisti : acmulor sane vos Dei a^mulationci curn vos martyrii can- 
didatos ac iiobilissims purpuras martyres designates aspieio : eompellor etdicerc 
moriatur aiiima mea morte justorum et fiant iiuvissinia mea Imrum siniiiia.’’ 
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to the Catholics at home. His plan was approvotl by his 
friends ; several foreign noblemen and ecclesiastical bodies 
offered their contributions, and Alien established himself in 
the University of Doway. At first he had only six compa- 
rfiions : the number was multiplied by tlie accession of many 
among the exiles, and of still more from the English univer- 
sities; and in a short time, the new college contained no 
fewer than one hundred and fifty members, many of them 
eminent scholars, all animated w'ith zeal for the propagation 
of that religion on account of which they had aba,ndoncd their 
own country, and sought an asylum in a foreign clime. Their 
object was to study theology, to receive orders, and to return 
to England. Thus a constant succession was maintained, and 
in the course of the first five years, Ur. Allen sent almost one 
Imndred missionaries into the kingdom.” (Lingard, vol. v. p. 
374-5.) 'rhe noble efforts of Cardinal Allen, in the establish- 
ment of this and other foreign colleges, were ably seconded 
by the learned, vigorous, and active Father Persons, of the 
JSoeiely of Jesus, whose whole life was spent in the zealous 
propagation of the Catholic faith, by missionary labours, the 
education of missionaries, and the publication of many excel- 
lent works. 

J'he decree of the Council of Trent was received and car- 
ried into execution all over the world; and wherever semina- 
ries arose. Catholicity flourished, Protestantism decayed, and 
pagan countries were converted to the faith. It was not, how- 
ever, to be supposed that heresy beheld these institutions of 
her antagonist without a secret apprehension, and an open 
effort to overthrow them. Formerly, when opened to defend 
the truth against the assaults of paganism, the Christian 
schools had awakened the jealousy and alarm of the crafty 
Julian, w4io spared no endeatoiirs to eradicate them, well 
knowgng tlieir efficacy in propagating the faith and subduing 
idolatry. Seminaries indeed were destined ever to sustain the 
enmity of those whose errors or vices they were especially 
intended to counteract. When St. Augustine, enforced by 
his rule the practice of pure discipline and morality, in order 
to revive and maintain the ecclesiastical spirit already begin- 
ning to decline, by an inevitable tendency with the growyjg 
cori-iiption of the times, he had to contend with all the oppo- 
sition which such a design was calculated to excite among the 
relaxed or indifferent. In like manner, the vindictive spirit 
of Elizabeth was roused against the Catholics in their heroic 
endeavours to preserve the ancient faith of their country by 
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the foundation of foreign seminaries. When her pitiful attempt 
to overthrow the college at Doway had been frustrated by the 
generosity of the Cardinal of Lorraine, in providing for its 
eslablisliVnent at Illieims, she gave vent to her fury in those 
sanguinary acts that so long disgraced our statute-bo(jk, and 
enacted the severest penalties against Catholic masters edu- 
cating children, and again, against those who should receive 
abroad that education which they were denied at home. Thus 
by the third section of the 27th Elizabeth, cap. 2, all persons 
sending money to colleges of Jesuits abroad incurred premu- 
nire; or sending their children abroad witliout licence from 
the Council, were liable to a penalty of dBlOO, (sec. and 
subjects educated in any foreign college of Jesuits, not return- 
ing on proclamation and taking the oaths of supremacy, were 
deemed traitors, (sec. 3.) These penalties were increased, 
both in their severity and extent, by 1 Jac. I. c. 4; for by sec- 
tion 5, any one sending children to foreign colleges was fined 
£100; all persons sent were incapacitatc‘d from inheriting, 
and all estates and trusts created for their benefit declared 
void (sec. 5.) And to put a still more effectual bar to Catho- 
lic education even at home, a penalty of 40.v. per day, one 
moiety to go to the crown, the other to the informer, was 
incurred for keeping a school without license ; while the pro- 
prietor of ships conveying Catholics without license to foreign 
countries, forfeited his ship and tackle, and the master of the 
ship his goods and chattels, besides being imprisoned for 
twelve months (sec. 7.) Nor in succeeding reigns w(‘re these 
enactments repealed or mitigated; for by 11 Will. 111. c. 4, 
sec. 3, Catliolics keeping schools were liable to perpetual ini- 
prisonnient ; and we will not weary our readers by a reference 
in later acts. We cannot but regret the necessity by which 
our courts of equity have hitherto found themselves comi)elled 
to decide that Catholic charities in favour of education con- 
tinue to be transferred from the intentions of the testators 
to other lefs useful purpose?. 

If the multitud(iand diversity of her opponents only enhance 
the excellence of truth, if that fortress is deemed the most 
impregnable which htis resisted while it attracted the persever- 
ing assaults of the enemy, and if that standard is regarded 
with the greatest pride and veneration which has provoked the 
most violent hostility, and in despite thereof has waved trium-* 
phant, — tlien mus'c it be allowed that seminaries have been at 
once the trophies and safeguard of Catholicity, the shame and 
terror of her adversaries. In process of lime, however, these 
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institutions were destined to sustain a shock more violent than 
any they had ever experienced. If once before they had 
declined, notv they were threatened vith sudden aiul total 
extermination. Once had they been thrown into n noxious 
^shade by the intervention of a rival plant, Avhich robbed them 
of the light of the sun, and dried up the sources of their health. 
They had drooped in consequence, and withered till the 
Church by her active spirit revived them. IJiit now they 
were to be torn up root and branch, and cast into the flames 
of destruction. Whence this impending calamity, but from 
the hostility of that rancour which watching their growth with 
a rnalignant'^ malice, and stung at being baffled by them from 
accomplishing its nefarious design, only waited a favourable 
opportunity to strike at their existence : from the unrestrained 
liberty of thought, which a'ppeared occasionally under a milder 
form in Protestantism, conducted by an irresistible fatality, as 
Feiielon has observed, to deism, and thence even to the hor- 
rors of infidelity, whose gr.and conspiracy against religion 
contrived, produced and was developed in the French revolu- 
tion. Ever since the so-called reformation, as writers of un- 
doubted impartiality have demonstrated,. a tendency discovered 
itself which brought* mankind at last to that tragedy, of which, 
if h” ranee was in the first instance the arena, tlie wliolc world 
became the theatre ; and nation^after nation, who had been the 
deeply-interested spectators, became’ successively the actors. 
That which accelerated the blow was the expulsion of the 
Society of Jesus out of France, and particularly from the semi- 
naries, which, as a necessary consequence, very speedily 
declined, and were at last swept away in the torrent that 
overwhelmed all social institutions. It was acknowledged by 
Pierre le Joux, that if tlie society had existed at that period, 
it would have prevented the great political catastrophe, from 
the important function it discharged in the social order, which 
could not be subverted without tlie previous overthrow of the 
moral power that sustained it.”* That moral power was the 
education of youth, to overthrow which tlie first cflbrts of the 
encyclopedists were directed. They were leagued to er^idicale, 
with fire and sword, as Voltaire ox])resscs it, those enemies of 
the human race, the Society of Jesus. Why enemies of the 
human race, but because the most effectual barrier to theTTew 
doctrines ? When they had fallen under united attacks from 
so many quarter's, numerous diabolical swarms of jacobins^ 
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ilhfnu)u% f hilosophesy issued from their dark caverns, and 
ineeliiii^ no longer with opposition, superseded the J esuits in 
I he education of youth. “ J'urn your thou^lits, above all 
things,’* said D’Alembert to Voltaire, “to the enlightenment 
of youth.” “ The light is spread to such a degree,” said the, 
latter exultingly, “ that the great convulsion must speedily 
spring to birth ; happy the young men of our age, who will 
witness fine things !” Even the miscreant Itobespierre, was 
anxious about this matter, and ir. the Committee of Public 
Safety suggested that a uniform system should be adopted for 
educating no longer an aristocracy, but c‘»<^izens. 'riiese 
elfoi’ts were seconded by the [)ress, which sooit wrought a 
wonderful change in the sentiments and morals of youth. In 
Germany, Frederick II was the associate of Voltaire in the 
scheme of demoralization. There arose a new school of theo- 
logians in that country, who decried all other writers, and 
palmed their impious doctrines on the world with an astonish- 
ing effrontery. Berlin became the tempip of p)hilanthv<q}\c 
(Did rationdl worship; the universities of Bonn, Fribourg, 
and Mayeiilz arose, and in proportion as they gained ground, 
the seminaries declined. They either altogether perished, or, 
preserving but a semblance of their proper character, became 
the vehicle of the most abominable doctrines. Thus an 
Austrian bishop, in the year^l789, complained to a brother 
bishop at Brussels, “ in our seminaries religion and morality 
have given place to licentiousness and to the most detestable 
errors.”* But their destruction was finally completed by' 
their incorporation together, under the title of general semina- 
ries, vvhich became so eminently the liotbeds of sedition and 
immorality as to excite general odium. In Italy, the French 
army had plundered the colleges as well as the churches and 
palaces. 'The splendid library of the Propaganda suffered 
irreparably from the rapacity and barbarism of these reyolu- 
tionary banditti ; a great part of its valuable manuscripts were 
disptu'sed, and sotne of its splendid types d^^stroyed. The 
colh^ges of the British nation in Rome were the peculiar object 
of their depredations. When they arrived in Spain, the insti- 
tutions of tha! country shared a similar fate. The siirne may 
be Sciid of the Low Courttdes. Thus the depravity of the 
tiiffes, and tlie efforts of a party inimical to all the dearest 
and most sacred interests of mankind, once more overwhelmed 
tlie seminaries. » 
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Hut if the colleges of the English were destroyed abroad, 
it was perhaps owing to this circumstance, that the benefits of 
an education in tlieir own countiy weiv obtained. 'Ehe penal 
laws, which were already giving way inuler the infider and 
4 nore tolerant spirit which began to prevail, were mitigated in 
that article which made Catholic education illegal. In 1794, 
on the memorial of Dr. Troy, the college of Maynooth was 
established, which has ever since provided the Church of Ire- 
land with a zealous, learned, able, and indefatigable body of 
clergy, '^fhe successors of those men who, tlirec' hundiTd 
years before, had despised <lignities, and abandoned prefer- 
ments at home, to establish seminaries for the maintenance 
and propagation of the true faith iji England, now returned 
to their own country to erect similar institutions. Rapidly 
were the blessings of religion dilfused, through the zealous 
eilbrts, and persevering industry, and unconquerable energies, 
of those men, who, issuing from that college which had pro- 
duced so many martyrs, evinced that spirit which had derived 
its force from their example. The London district was soon 
provided with an ample college, erected at great expense, and 
liberally endowed. It has continued to supply the wants of 
London, and has kept pace, in the number of its njissionaries, 
with the rapid increase of Catholicity in that metropolis, and 
the rest of the district, ever sinc^its foundation. The college 
has the advantage of possessing an extensive library, rich in 
works of sacred literature and theology. The institution of 
this college is owing to the activity of the Right Rev. Dr, 
Douglas, bishop of Centuriaj ; and among its presidents, has 
the honour of numbering two of the three vicars-apostolic 
who have since governed the district. About the same time, 
the northern district was provided with a seminary at Crook 
Hall, near Newcastle; but in 1808, the college was removed 
to its prejsent situation at Ushaw, near Durham, Its founder 
was the illustrious Dr. William Gibson, bishop of Acanthos; 
and it was considerably increased before his death. It pos- 
sesses an extensive library, partly formed out of several collec- 
tions of l>ooks belonging to diflerent missions, and partly of the 
magnificent collection of four thousand volunu's of biblical, 
ecclesiastical, classical, and general literature, presented a 
years ago, by the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, for many years mis- 
sionary at Kendal. Nor was the nnidlaiid district long 
unprovided with a similar establishment, which, though infe- 
rior to the two already mentioned, was destined to be suc- 
ceeded by a much more magnificent college, whether we 
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regard the architectural taste that has presided over its eni- 
beJlishrnent, tlie unsparing munificence with whicli it has been 
raised ; or still more the zeal, and unwearied energy, and 
truly Catliolic spirit, of its founder; and is a monument of art 
and religion worthy of the successor of the learned author of 
the History of Winchester. Before the foundation of the new 
college of St. Mary’s, Oscott, the western district, which, in 
spite of the earnest endeavours of Dr. Collingridge, was un- 
able to meet the exigencies of its extensive missions, from the 
want of a seminary for the education of its clergy, at last 
obtained this advantage, through the spirit, enterprise, and 
perseverance of his successor. The Right Rev, Dr. Baines, 
bishop of Siga, has not only surmounted the immense diffi- 
culties which his predecessor had not succeeded in overcom- 
ing, as well as the disheartening accident that checked for a 
time the progress of his undertaking, but has even opened 
two colleges ; St. Peter’s, for the eclucation of the younger 
students; and St. Paul’s, destined for theology, and those 
higher branches of science which form the university course. 
Besides these, England ^)ossesses the two Benedictine colleges 
of Downside and Ampleforth, and that of Stoneyhurst, directed 
by the members of the Society of Jesus. Scotland is indebted 
to the Right Rev. Dr. Chisholm, and the celebrated Dr. 
George Hay, for two colleges, at Lismore and Aquhorties, 
wliich were, in 1828, united in the college of St. Mary’s, 
Blairs; subject to the three vicars-apostolic, and erected through 
the munificent charity of John Menzies, Esq., of Pitfodels. 
Besides the college of Maynooth, several of the Irish bishops, 
following the example of the great Dr. Doyle, have erected 
seminaries in their respective dioceses. America fe also rich 
ill these establishments, possessing nearly twenty; of which, 
those at Baltimore, Emmettsburg, George Town, Bardstown, 
and Charleston, are some of the most distinguished. France 
and Germany have repaired the losses caused by the French 
wars, by the re-establishment or foundation of numerous 
seminaries ; and JBelgium, in addition to the University of 
Loiivaine, possesses many of these institutions. On the return 
of Pius VH from captivity, the seminaries in Italy were again 
jdaced in a nourishing condition. The same venerable pon- 
tiif reopened the English college at Rome, the Scotch college 
in 1818; and the Irish nation, besides the restoration of its 
college by Leo XH, has been provided, by his present Holi- 
ness, Gregory XVI, with a larger and more capacious house, 
with a handsome and ancient church attached to it. 
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In tracinjT the origi?!, the progress, tlio fall, revival, and 
vicissitudes, of seminaries, we have not merely hoped to fur- 
nish a general vindication of the Catholic Church from that 
malignant calumny which represents her as ininiicarto learn- 
•ing, and building lier security upon the ignorance of her 
followers. We have not seen lier enveloping herself in a 
njysterious mantle, shrouded from observation ; nor have 
beheld her inveiglijig votaries, and weaving around them a 
web of darkness and perplexity; but shining in her native 
splendour and majesty, beside that torch of knowledge 
which she herself has been the most active in kindling, and 
which, more than once, when well nigh extinguished by bar- 
barism or degeneracy, she has perseveringly revived. It can- 
not, w'c think, have escaped observation, that our main purpose 
has been directed to show the antiquity, importance, and 
excellence of those institutions which her wisdom created for 
the education of the clergy. The clergy are the source from 
which all spiritual help is derived upon the other member’s of 
the Church. If the w^ell-spring be tainted, the cliannels also 
must become corrupt; and experience also has fully proved, 
that where the clergy are deficient in virtue or learning, there 
is found a corresponding degree of immorality and ignorance 
among the people. With reason, therefore, may Catholicity 
cherish and be proud of her seminaries: for they are the 
])i liars of her moral strength, the mighty engine which main- 
tains her vigour, vvhile it confounds and overthrows her adver- 
saries. They possess not these nurseries wherein the youthful 
clergy is reared apart from the contiigion of the world, until 
they have atUiined sufficient growth and strength to enable 
them to bear the storms of less sheltered situations, and the 
poverty of a harsher, or more rocky soil.”* Indeed, in no 
one point is the dilTerencc between Catholicity and Pro!est- 
anti&iu more discernible, than in their respective systems of 
education. They who listen only to the shallow pretence, 
and smooth-tongued sophism of the day, would be led to be- 
lieve, that before the sixteenth century tlie world for many 
ages had lain benighted in ignorance, and that the glorious 
dawn of knowledge was coeval with the reformation. IVj that 
epoch, the achievements of modern art and science are 
gantly traced; from that centre, the lines which diverge into 
the boundless infinite of man’s perfectibility, are described as 
radiating. With the reformation, all light, all know^lcdge, 
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came into the world. Whereas, it was at that disastrous 
period that a deluge of evil maxims and opinions overflowed 
the earth ; and communicating, to the very axis of the moral 
world, a Vibration which has made its movements irrt'gular — 
a bias which has unsettled and confused the intellectual views 
and social relations upon which all education is grounded— has 
destroyed that equilibrium which it may require the lapse of 
ages to restore. But whensoever it shall come to pass, that 
mankind make any real moral advancement, the first steps 
must necessarily be retrograde, and the new career will 
commence from that state of things which was anterior to 
Protestantism. But especially is the Catholic Church dili- 
gent in the care and prudence with which her Pastors 
watch over youth, and fit them for her sacred ministry, 
or for secular professions. In all Protestantism, there is 
Jio institution capable of bearing a comparison with our 
seminaries. The Catholic Church has not thought proper 
to admit her ministers within the sanctuary, without a long 
initiation and probation; wisely deeming, that habits of 
virtue are indispensable in those who are to instruct others ; 
and that angelic purity is not too great to be demanded by 
their sublime functions. The clerical student at a public 
school, or at the university, is scarcely distinguishable, in 
manners, conduct, or deportment, from the scion of nobility, 
that leaves the university to plunge into the vortex of fashion- 
able life, or from the candidate for the honours of the world: 
or suppose them even educated at home, under the direction 
of a tutor, still they must encounter the dangers of the uni- 
versity, from which returning, they have no asylum to recruit 
their shattered strength, or to evince their fitness for the 
duties they undertake. At Oxford, the students are under 
few restraints; and at Cambridge, still greater liberty is 
allowed; but at the German universities, libertinism in 
thought and action seems sanctioned and encouraged. 

If, therefore, the Catholics have been excluded from the 
honours and advantages to be obtained at the universities, they 
have been spared the evils to which they would have there 
been exposed. Hitherto our colleges in England, as Dr. 
^^.ines has observed, have supplied the place of the school 
rather than ihe university. This want has been severely felt 
during the last half century, by our Catholic nobility and the 
youths intended fdr secular professions. A fuller develope- 
ment of those elements which have moulded and adapted the 
seminaries to the wants of the Church at different periods, 
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would be sufficient to meet this exigency. Hut a much more 
imj)orlant motive For an extension of our system of education 
arises from the necessity of keeping pace with the rapid 
advances of modern science, more especially as these lire made 
^ubseryient to the support and propagation of error. With 
incredible activity and dexterity, the infidelity of the last cen- 
tury drew from the natural sciences objections against the 
truths of revelation, confidently hoping that they should find 
the calumny true which Protestantism had so often urged 
against Catholicism, that it was incapable of employing science 
as a weapon of defence, and that objections made from it, 
would remain unanswered by the Catliolics. It has been tri- 
umphantly demonstrated that those very sciences, which, on a 
superficial view, appeared most contrary to the doctrines of 
revelation, on a closer and deeper, investigation, yield the most 
convincing proofs in confirmation of tlu'in. Thus geology, 
which had been so long considered a science dangerous to the 
<*ause of truth, and directly opposed in its conse(|uences to the 
Mosaic cosmogony, furnishes the clearest and most satisfactory 
evidence of that great physical revolution in the world, which 
the books of the Old Testament describe. Nor is its testi- 
mony unsupported; for archeology, which had met with the 
same censure, produces the traditions, oral and monumental, 
of the Eastern nations, all forming links in the chain of de- 
monstration in favour of the Scripture history. The infidels 
of the last century had boldly pointed to the astronomy of 
Egypt, China, and Indostan, as carrying the chronology of 
the constellations, and of the world, far beyond the six thou- 
sand years of Moses; but the diligent enc|uiries ol Bentley and 
other writers have reduced these vain pretensions to the ordi- 
nary level of other nations. The triumph of religion becomes 
more glorious, when its trophies are added by the hands of 
those very men who began this eager pursuit with a mind 
fully disposed to yield the palm to infidelity, but were forced, 
by the irresistible weight of evidence at every step of the 
iiupiiry, to acknowledge the truth of revelation. But if these 
sciences, which infidelity trusted would prove detrimental to 
Christianity, have afforded unexpected testimonies in her 
favour, surely she must be deeply interested in the advay^^- 
rnent and spread of those sciences which have ever been her 
handmaids and most faithful allies. Can we be too deeply 
versed in the records of ecclesiastical histoi'y, which attest the 
glory of the Church, and her perpetual victory over error? of 
ecclesiastical archseology, which describes the hidden and 
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njystorioiis life of the early Christians, and establishes her 
doctrines and llie number of her martyrs against unbelievers? 
and those sacred rites which carry us back to the primitive 
times of fiie ancient Church, and paint the purity and majesty 
of our venerable worship ? And at a time when men have« 
sacrilegiously entered these holy precincts for the purpose of 
drawing forth weapons against the Church which first built 
them up -and hallowed them in the service of God, and casting 
oblocjuy upon her, is it not the duty of all to enter earnestly 
on those studies which alone furnish the most undeniable con- 
futation of such errors ? What nobler field wherein to con- 
centrate these sciences, thjin that of Hermeneutics and Bib- 
lical arclueology and criticism, on which the rude hands of 
German rationalism have seized, as the engines wherewith to 
attack the impregnable fortress of revelation ? Would not 
a profound examination of the ancient heresies, and the man- 
ner in which they were refuted by St. Augustine and the 
fathers of the Church, convince him w^ho should make it, and 
through him the world, that those who have inherited their 
secession from truth, are only labouring to furbish anew the 
weapons of those oft-defeated foes, who presented of old no 
more impenetrable front than do their successors in our own 
days ? France bids fair to atone for the sins of her infidelity, 
by awakening and cherishing in her children a love of tho.-jo 
studi(‘s by which the cause of truth w'as so long injured; and 
the Unircrsitd Catholique has become the organ of a noble 
phalanx of men of learning, science, and literature, who in that 
splendid publication endeavour to supply the deficiencies of 
the old system of education. Their example has been fol- 
lowed by the superiors of different seminaries, who have adopted 
these sciences into their ordinary course. In Germany also, 
if rationalism may still claim perhaps the larger portion of her 
men of learning. Catholicity may boast of a far more distin- 
guislied though less numerous host, wliose works are an irre- 
fragable vindication of that truth which their countrymen have 
souglit to overturn.* Hence we may learn how incumbent it 
is to acquire, by the knowledge of the modern languages, the 
pow'er of unlocking those precious stores which remain inac- 
c^ible to those whose pursuits have not led them bej'ond the 
ordinary course. 

Those higher motives we forbear to press, which urge this 
necessity more particularly on the clergy, as it would ill be- 
come us in our present capacity; but wherefore even tilliide to 
them, or why enter into a deUiil of which it might be com- 
plained hecc commemoratio est quasi exprobatio ? But we 
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are persuaded tliat that generous and disinteresud body of 
men, who rnslied to seize the crown of martyrdom, when it 
>vas presented to them, and have in moi l- recent times displayed 
sue!) unexampk^d zeal and indefatigable activity in*the mis- 
sionary career, will not be insensible to a call which summons 
them to devote their talents to the Church in anotlier sphere, 
and add to the palm of martyrdom the laurels, of that learning 
which is religion’s faithful companion and surest defence. 
Already, indeed, has the appeal which we would make been 
anticipated by our venerable bishops,* from whose vigilance 
the necessity of the times cannot be supposed to have escaped 
unnoticed, and from whose zeal and enterprise no achievement 
is too great to be expected. Wherefore we hail with joy tlie 
opening of the new college at Oscott, as the harbinger of a 
brighter and happier era of Catholicity ; and we cannot but 
applaud that system of studies followed under the direction of 
the learned author of the sermon to which wc have so often 
r(‘lerred, in that establishment- as well as in the other col- 
leges; in which an extension of tlieold plan of education can- 
not but produce the most satisfactory results to religion, and 
the liighcst advantages to our youth who are destined to seek 
the honours of secular professions, and to spread the light of 
faith to our country. 


A JIT. VI L — 1. Second Report of the Connnissioners ap- 
pointed to consider and recommend a General System of 
Railways for Ireland: Presented to both houses of 
Parliament by command of Her Majesty. July, 1838. 

2. Newspapers, and Periodical Controversies thereon. Passim. 

3. A Practical Treatise on Railroads and Interior ('ommuni- 
caiion hi General, By Nicholas Wood. Third Edition. 

4. A Practical Treatise on Loemnotive Engines upon Rail- 
ways, From the French of the Chevalier F. M. G. de 
Pambour. London, 1886. 

.'5. On the Means of Comparing the respective advantages of 
dilfereni lines of Railway, and on the use of Locr/motivo 
Engines. From the P'rencli of M. Navier. London, 1836. 

6. Recent Reports of the Principal Railways of Enylantt • 

' E return to a consideration of the Ile[)ort of the Irish 
Railway Commissioners, not so nnicli in a political 

* Wc regret that our space will not enable us to puMish the important appeal 

of the United Vicars Apostolic on Viehalf of the seminaries, issued on the 10th of 

February, 1839. We trust shortly to return t^ the subject. 
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point of view, or towards ihc obtainincnt of that Retrilmthn 
(Inc to Ireland^ wliicli we attempted to enforce on a very 
recent occasion,* but to an investigation of its merits as a 
scientific* document, and as opening a wide field for reflections 
of the highest order, on the improvement which may bu 
made in any country, especially such a one as Irelanci, by 
developing its resources through the influence of the llailway 
System ; and we have combined, as articles for our com- 
mentary, the throe best theoretical and practical works we are 
acquainted with, on the subject of Rail wavs and Locomotive 
Lngines : and also the more recent reports of the princi})al 
railways of Kngland : and wc shall refer to so much of the 
newspaper and periodical controversies, and proceedings of 
public meetings, which have followed the Second Report of 
the Railway Commissioners, as deserve consideration from 
the calmness of their language, the fairness of their argu- 
ments, or suggestions for the practical application of the 
commissioners’ recommendations, and their avoidance of that 
most incomprehensible torrent of vituperation and slander, 
which jiarty spirit gave utterance to when the report first 
appeared. 

The developement of the Rdthvay System in Irelnnd is, 
indeed, a favourite object with us, — not as politicians, but as 
})atriots — not to benefit individuals, but to enrich the com- 
munity; — not for the local gain of particular districts, but 
for the wide-spreading advantage of the whole country : and 
we know of no mode in which this can, in every respect, be 
so well obtained, as by adopting the general principles of the 
system of railways laid out by the commissioners. We have 
even a sort of parental feeling towards the report; for though 
it is not probable that any arguments of oins tended to the 
issuing of the commission^ ^et we believe we were the first 
public journalists who put forth the propriety of such a 
measure; and we look back with pleasure to what we then 
wrote, and to which we must entreat our readers to refer.f 

We farther regard the report wriih the highest interest, as 
propounding views and facts, which must bring to a speedy 
issue the oft-debated que.^ion, as to whether government 
should or should not take the control of such public works, — 
and to the-e we would limit ourselves, as they involve the 
interests of the people and the state, by affecting the coni- 
munictitions through the country. And as the curse of 
Balaam was turned to a blessing, so the violent effusions of 


Dubliu Review, vol. v. p. .000| 


f Dubliu Review, vol. i. p. 201, 236, &c. 
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party spleen and individual malevolence, by attracting the 
attention of the honourable, sober-minded and influential mCn 
of all parties to the proper question at issue, and^ to a fair 
and candid consideration of what has been really propounded 
•by the commissioners, will speedily elicit from the legislature 
some wholesome measure, combining all that is useful and 
beneficial in the respective systems of public and of private 
enterprise, with the omission of all that is faulty in either. 

The great excitement which existed in Great Britain, on 
the subject of railways, when we first discussed the matter, 
nearly three years since, has latterly greatly subsided, — not 
from any abatement of interest in, or from any misgivings as 
to their success, but from the bitter experience of the 
enormous cost of these works, and from the controversies 
upon some of the principal features of the system of construc- 
tion and management, to which the discordant opinions of 
engineers, and the bickerings of directors and shareholders 
thereon, have given rise. Already, whether justly or not we 
shall not now stop to enquire, the public Attention has been 
forcibly drawn to the alleged results of mdividual manage- 
ment of the public highways of the country (for such railways 
have already become) leading to inconvenience in many 
respects, of which, the irregularity and uncertainty of the 
conveyance of the mails is prominently put forward ; repeated 
complaints of delays from the want of harmony in the 
arrangements — the diminution, instead of augmentation, of 
the r.atc of speed in travelling, and so fortli, all pointing to 
one principal cause; viz. the want of some great pervading 
system, some controlling power, or some general management : 
and while public feeling is thus fully awakened, without 
having as yet imbibed any decided impressions or prejudices 
which would wjiiriously aifect the discussion, it appears to us 
desirable that the whole question should be reviewed with the 
calmest consideration, and free from the least bias of party. 

We shall endeavour to contribute our small quota to this 
much desired object, and we apprehend it will be interesting, 
as a preliminary step, to put the general enquirer into posses- 
sion of a very brief digest of railway practice, divested, as 
much as possible, of all mathematical and professional 
pressions, so as to convey clearly to bis mind the principles 
and capabilities of a railroad, and of the vehicles einployecl on 
it. Something of this kind we attempted in our first number ;* 


* Dublin Review, vol. 1. pp. 222 to 231. 
VOL. VI. — NO. XI. • 
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but, though we have nothing to alter or correct in the state- 
ment of the general principles there laid down, yet, it may be 
proper to go somewhat more into detail on some points of 
importance ; and, without any absolute repetition of what is 
there stated, it will assist our present explanation to go 
cursorily over some portion of the same ground. 

A railway is formed by two parallel lines of iron bars 
about two inches and a half wide, — set apart at a breadth 
equal to the distance between the wheels of the carriages 
which are to run upon it; this brcadtli called the guage^ 
and one of the points most fiercely conlioverted, at the 
present time, by railway partizans, is, what this breadth, or 
guage, shall be. Most of the English railways have a guage 
of four feet eight and a half inches, being that of the 
Colliery Railway in the North, where the locomotive engine 
was first most successfully used. Some of the earliest Scotch 
railways had only a four and a half feet guage; but since 
then, five feet and a half has been made a standard for several 
important linps in* that country. On the Eastern Counties’ 
Railway (London and Norwich) five feet has been chosen as 
the guage; and on the Great Western Railway (London and 
Bristol) the adoption, by Mr. Brunei, of seven feet as the 
guage, has given rise to most violent discussions. The railway 
commissioners have recommended six feet two inches as the 
guage for the Irish lines. 

The two series of iron bars, form together a way^ and on 
public lines, a double way is generally necessary, that the 
carriages travelling in opposite directions, may have their 
separate tracks to roll over. At the terminal stations of 
principal lines, from three to six, or more, ways, are put 
down ; and on lines of great traffic, several lines of way are 
often required at particular places. Where the intercourse is 
not great, a single way, with passing places and sidings, is 
often laid, until a double way becomes indispensable, llie 
best mode of laying these railway bars, so as to form a 
perfectly smooth track for the carriages, constitutes another 
source of difference among engineers. The Germans call 
the whole system of draining the road-bed and arranging the 
rajls, upper-works ^ — a term which is so expressive, as to have 
Become much in use among engineers. The Great Western 
system of upper- works, has been as much attacked as the 
broad guage. 

A still more important enquiry for the consideration of the 
engineer, when laying out a line of railway, is, into what have 
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been called the gradients. This much hackneyed term, 
which, from its repetition in committees, has probably 
become familiar to almost every member of parliament, has 
been also invented of late years, and means the inclniations of 
• the road. It is derived from the Latin word gradus^ a step ; 
and the Americans call the gradients grades^ and the forma- 
tion, or levelling of the natural and undulating surface of the 
ground, to the artificial inclination of the railway, by excava- 
tions, tunnels, bridges, and embankments, is by them called 
grading. The French word is pente^ and in Mr. Macneilfs 
accurate translation of Navier’s work, he has rendered this 
as slope ; but, in the preface, regrets not having translated it 
as clivify, a word which he has introduced into his report to 
file railway commissioners.* 

Where passengers and bale goods, alone or chiefly, consti- 
tute the description of traffic to be expected to pass over a 
given line of railway, the object of the engineer is to obtain a 
‘‘locomotive line,’’ that is, a series of gradients upon which a 
locomotive engine may be able to travel vith trains of 
carriages and waggons, with or without the aid of an 
assistant or additional locomotive, on the steeper parts of the 
line. When the traffic is chiefly in minerals, and, of course, 
principally in one direction, and where economy, and not 
speed, is an object, there may be adopted the systefn of 
inclined planes, with stationary power, or of self-acting 
planes, that is, where the gravity of the descending load 
draws up the ascending, or returning, waggons, by means of 


* Wc must luM'o remark, that the word gradienty as well as the Amoriran 
expression gradcy have alwajvS been u^ed to express the rate of inelination, what- 
ever that might be ; and that it has been, and is applied, equally to a level line as 
to an inclined plane, whether worked by assistant locomotive engines, or by 
stationary engines, with ropes, pullies, &e. — and as such we understand it in all 
the reports of engineers which we have seen. We agree fully with the quotation 
from Lord Brougham, made by Mr, Macneill, “ that it is highly desirable to keep 
scientific knowledge precise ^ and always to use the same tei'ms in the same^ense ^' — 
and therjpfore we object to his term slopes which, in the ordinary language of the 
engineer, is chiefly applied to the inclinations in transverse sections of artificial 
mounds and excavations ; and though wc are not particularly devoted to the 
term gradient^ it has now taken such bold in the engineer’s vocabulary, that it 
will be difficult to substitute another. The commissioners are evidently mistaken 
{Second Reporty part ii. p. 52) when treating of the effect of gradients, in 
ing the term to “ a slope of small inclinatidn.’* This restriction is quite new To 
us, and we believe will be new to professional men, who apply, verbally and in 
writing, the term gradient to al! inclinations the railway may make with the 
horizon, including lines perfectly horizontal: and, in*our judgment, it is the 
propriety of the universal application of the wor.l which constitutes its chief 
merit. The gradientsy or giades, arc the steps of the railway, whatever they 
may be. 
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a rope passing over pullies at the top of the plane, (and 
sometimes over pullies at the bottom also — in that case forming 
an endless rope) the intermediate gradients being worked 
cither by horse-power or by locomotive engines. 

The principles on which a line of railway should be laid •> 
out, in reference to the degree of importance it may afterwards 
assume as the channel for the commerce and communication 
of the country, form the most difficult portion of the engi- 
neer’s study. On this subject the report of the commissioners 
is replete with sound views, inculcated in e. clear and striking 
manner. 

We shall now proceed with our dejimtionfi^ and, supposing 
the gradients, the guage and the upper works of a railway 
determined on, devote a short space to the moving power 
applied to draw the trains, and to the resistance opposed to 
their progress by gravity, friction, and atmospheric inertia. 

We stated in our former paper, that “ by friction is to be 
understood the sum of the obstructions to the movement of 
the carriage of train of carriages, arising from the resistance 
to the rolling periphery of the wheels as they move along the 
rails, and the friction at the axles from the insistent load.” 
It may be proper here to add that the resistance (on the 
areraye of those sized wheels used for railways, because the 
diameter of the wheels affects the question) is as nearly as 
possible one-fourth part of the whole friction, or about one 
thousandth part of the load : the average of the friction on the 
axle may be taken as about one-twentieih part of the load; 
but as the average ratio of the diameter of the wheel to that 
of the axle (with bearings outside of the wheels) is as 16 to 1, 
it must be reduced in that proportion : the total average being 
xirW resistance, plus tor attrition at the axles ; toge- 
ther ^^of the load; or, as we formerly stated, about nine lbs. to 
the ton, of which 2| lbs. is resistance. These averages are, 
however, greatly and variably affected by several causes ; the 
resistance by dirt upon the rails (when the load is not guch as 
to cause slipping) the friction by the good or bad state of the 
axles, and especially by the description of the unguent or 
lubricating material, to which particular attention is requisite; 
thoc'gh we cannot here do. more than refer to Mr. Wood s 
very ingenious enquiries (pp. 395—409) and state that, palm 
oil constitutes the chief ingredient in the anti-attrition mix- 
ture for the carriage wheels, and that the best neat’s-foot oil 
is used for all the moving parts of the locomotive engines. 

We have mentioned the usual proportion between the dia- 
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meters of the wlieels and axles (with outside bearings) to be 
as 16 to 1, and though thcpretically it i\ould seem that diflerent 
results would arise from altering this proportion, ypt from the 
accurate experiments of Mr. Wood, with the ordinary coal- 
• waggon in good repair, and with the proportion of the dia- 
meter of the wheel to that of tlie axle (with bearings inside 
the wheel) as only V2 to 1, he did not find the total amount 
of friction materially increased. In other words, he was not 
led to conclude that there was any greatly decided advantage 
apparent by placing the bearing part of the axle outside of 
the wheel (and of course inside of the frame of the vehicle) in 
preference to placing it inside the wheel (so that the wheels 
might run outside the frame) although the difference in the 
proportions of thermometer of the wheel to that of the axle is 
as above stated. This is singular and contrary to theory; 
but it would lead to the inference that little or nothing is 
gained by reducing the diameter of the axle beyond a certain 
point : and it is very important to keep this in mind, as it will 
be found materially to affect the question of the guage of the 
railway, and the position of the wheels in respect of the frame 
of the carriage (whether within o' without the frame) and 
consequently the size of the wheels, for though it would seem 
that not much is gained by reducing the diameter of the axle 
beyond a certain point, yet it is clear, advantages (if not pur- 
chased otherwise too dearly) may be obtained by increasing 
the diameter of the wheels. 

The length of the bearing part of the axle should be about 
the same as its diameter to produce a maximum effect ; ( Woody 
p. 405), this is another point which should be considered, 
as a very erroneous idea formerly prevailed in the minds of 
many scientific and practical men, and probably still remains 
as a popular mistake, viz : that the least friction was obtained 
with the least extent of bearing surface ; whereas, a certain 
breadth of bearing is necessary at the axle, in length as 
well as in diameter, as we have stated above, and also for the 
face of the rails and for the tire of th^ wheels; and great 
errors were committed in the early stages of railway and 
tramroad practice, by persevering in constructing the axles, 
wheels, rails, &c. as narrow’ as possible, which soon severalty 
wore down into grooves, thereby rapidly increasing the fric- 
tion they were constructed to obviate. ^ 

Since we commenced this article, however, promulgation 
has been made of the report of Mr. Wood on the experiments 
instituted to enable him to form an opinion on the compara- 
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tive merits of the Great Western Railway and other lines. 
And in one of the monthly periodicals, (w^hich half anti- 
cipated the publication of Mr. Wood’s report,) an entirely 
new feature is claimed, as entering into the resistances on 
railways; and the results of certain experiments are promi- 
nently put forward and reasoned upon, and most startling 
conclusions drawn. Until these experiments are repeated to 
a greater extent and with numercus variations and modifica- 
tions, the question of the real elements and proportion of 
friction and resistance is to a certain extent thrown back into 
doubt from which we supposed it had escaped. The experi- 
ments themselves are not yet published, neither arc the for- 
mula? upon which the calculations are made and the inferences 
drawn ; but we must, nevertheless, express our dissent from 
the conclusions put forth in the periodical alluded to, and 
so far as regards the very small proportion of friction of attri- 
tion in res})ect to the load adopted by Mr. Wood. In the 
work of Mr. Wood himself, in the experiments of M. de 
Pambour, and fti those made by competent j)ersons which are 
within our personal knowledge, the friction of a train of rail- 
way carriages in their every-day transit, is shewn to be not 
less than 8 or 9 lbs. to the ton, including the engine and 
tender, and wo conceive that M. de Pambour, has satisfac- 
torily explained this. 

We must here protest against the flippant observations on 
such a man as M. de Pambour, conveyed in the few contemp- 
tuous lines with which the above periodical alludes to his most 
valuable and really practical work, and to which every engi- 
neer acknowledges himself greatly indebted. The writer 
says, “ the results he (M. de Pambour) obtained, however, 
were not satisfactory, nor were his methods of enquiry such as 
would have afE:)rded correct conclusions.” How accurately 
these expressions apply to, and describe the deductions and 
the reasonings of a well-known lecturer on transatlantic steam 
navigation, and experimenter on railway resistances, we leave 
to the scientific world, and to the author of the article on 
The Great Western Rahway Enquiry in the said periodical, 
to settle between them. 

•T5 throw this slur on a gentleman of science, as well as to 
assert, that the only grounds which engineers have hitherto 
had to guide them in determining the amount of friction, was 
the vulgar ‘‘ rule of thumb,” (in which, by the bye, the afore- 
said lecturer and experimenter openly, not tacitly, acquiesced, 
along with all those interested in the subject), may be very 
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convenient, but it is no argument; and we venture to assert, 
that there is no fact in modern railw. ^ practice which is bet- 
ter determined, from the best considered^ and most judiciously 
conducted experiments, extending over the lust ten years, 
•than that of the friction of attrition of the axles, and the 
rolling resistance of the wheels of railway carriages, whic/i^ at 
all celocities, from mere motion up to twelve miles an hoary 
gave a uniform result of from seven to ten pounds to the 
ton, in praciiccy according to the perfection and proportion of 
the moving parts, the description of carriage, and tlie nature 
of the lubricating material. 

It is hinted in the monthly periodical before mentioned, 
that the Great Western Railway experiments indicate a more 
than probability, that the friction decreases as the velocity; 
while Mr. Wood, in his report, though lie does not make this 
allusion, (oj^the contrary, lie repeats that the friction is con- 
stant,) is induced to infer, that the actual resistance of the 
load is only one-half of what has hitherto been supposed; 
although no one has more carefully investigatetl ai)d demon- 
strated than himself what this friction really is. 

That the experiments as described, do show a resistance of 
great amount, is not to be denied ; but that so large a pro- 
portion is due to the inertia of the atmosphere, we cannot con- 
cur in ; nor arc such conclusions deducible from what occurs 
in practice wlien a locomotive engine is drawing carriages. 
A great many values due to other sources must be eliminated, 
belbre we can correctly determine the balance attributable 
alone to the resistance of the air; and thence calculate the 
power and expense of drawing trains at high speed. The 
amount of lateral friction is almost totally unknown to us; 
but we have reason to suspect it is something very considerable, 
since the oscillating motion of the carriage at high velocities, 
is very perceptible ; a greater amount of resistance also arises 
when the carriages are not united together by stiff fastenings, 
(as by Mr. Booth’s, and particularly by Mr. IJergin’s methods), 
but merely hooked together with chains; and both of these 
resistances are less tlian when the carriages are propelled, or 
when they run upon each other, if, (as in the experiments) 
dismissed at a high velocity down an inclined plane, their:* by 
getting out of square, having greater lateral friction, &c. The 
slim of these resistances must-have been considerable in the 
experiments, and are much more likely to have increased with 
the velocity, than the friction of attrition was to have de- 
creased. Some of these would not exist at all when the train 
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was (Irnwn^ and others would be diminished, by a diminution 
(which may and will be obtained) of the oscillatory motion. 
Neither have we any right to draw final conclusions from 
experiments made with the broad end panels of the carriages 
sent first, to encounter the resistance of the air; the air is a 
fluid, and, as far as we know at present, the law of resistance 
to bodies moving therein, is the same as in other fluids, viz. 
as the square of the velocity of the moving body, or perhaps, 
in somewhat higher proportion at great speeds ; and it is but 
reasonable to apply the same rationale in conducting and 
reasoning on the passage of different shaped bodies, through 
media, governed by the same laws. Who would dream of 
coming to correct results as to the power requisite to draw a 
vessel through water from experiments made hy pushing her 
stern foremost ? the shape of the body in advance,* and 
which cuts the air in front of a train of railwj|y carriages, 
must surely enter into the question, as necessarily, though 
perhaps not to the same extent, as the shape of the prow of a 
vessel througl^ the water; on which subject, the recent ele- 
gant and important experiments and lectures of Professor 
Russell have thrown so much light. 

Again, the t'xperiments of M. de Pambour show conclu- 
sively, that the friction of a locomotive engine and a train of 
carriages, including the air’s resistance, at twelve miles an 
honr^ was about eight pounds per ton ; but that the friction of 
a single carriage was eleven or twelve pounds to the ton empty, 
and thirteen and a quarter pounds light, llis experiments were 
made on the same inclined plane as those which were made 
for the Great Western Railway report. The difference is due 
to the resistance of the atmosphere, which forms a very large 
proportion with a single carriage^ but being distributed over 
a train of carriages scarcely appears. All Mr. Wood’s experi- 
ments were made with four carriages, weighing sixteen to 
eighteen tons, and the whole resistance due to fifty or sixty 
square feet, is charged to this light load, augmented too by 
the other sources of resistance before mentioned, which should 
have been deducted ; the proportion of resistances, instead of 
being as stated, one part friction and three parts air, at a 
velgcity of thirty-two and a half miles an hour, would, at the 

* A sci«ntific fricud ba$; ineiitioned to us his opinion, that at high velocities, 
a wedge-shaped bow to the first carriage in a tram, and to the locomotixe, might 
be of service ; adding, “ but if >*0, then will come the consideration, how far the air 
will he able to close in between the cafriages, &c. &c. — and Mr. Brunei points 

at something of the same kind, which be appears to have in view. 
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ordinary load of fifty tons, have been reduced to equal parts, 
viz. the friction of the load, and tlv resistance of the air, 
would have been equal ; or, in other words, the amount of 
atmosplieric resistance to such a train, at thirty-two and a half 
«iiles an hour, was equivalent to doubling the load ; or, (with 
the friction taken at eight and a half pounds to the ton), to 
the surmounting of a rise of one in 264, or twenty feet to 
the mile. Great good will, however, arise from the enquiry; 
and enough has been elicited to put future experimentalists 
on the right track, and we doubt not, that before another 
year has elapsed, we shall have conclusive experiments, founded 
on correct principles^ and calculated to produce results to be 
relied upon, since the whole attention of the engineers and 
men of science in this and in other countries, will now be 
turned to the solution of this interesting problem.* 


* Mr. Wood^iias since wiittcii a letter to the directors of the Oreat Westerii 
Hailw.iy, in reply to one parai;raph in their report, and to an observation made by 
the chairman of that company, at the hist meeting, that the inferences “ were 
too startling to be true ; or, at any rate, to be received vffthout farther in- 
vestigation.*^ Mr. Wootl, in his usual candid manner, says, — “The experiments 
on atmospheric rcsistanee were brought forward merely to shew, that at high rates 
of speed, tlie atmosphere had considerable influence on the resistance of railway 
trains ; and 1 expected that I had, in my report, (which it was my undoubted 
iiiteuLion to do), clearly explained, that no standard of the amount of resistance 
could he draicn frvm the cjipcrimcnts adduced. That my opinions on these experi- 
ments inny not be iiiismiderstood, I beg you will allow me to quote that portion 
of the appendix which relates to this subject. After giving the foraiulaj alluded 
loin page 48 of my report, 1 state, — ‘In these formula}, ihe resistance of the 
atmosphere to railway tiains, is assumed as being proportional to the square of 
the velocity ; this has not yet, however, been ascertained by experiment with 
siifli<;icnt accuracy to be adopted as a standard of resistance. 'I'he figure, out- 
line, and iruntage, opposed by railway trains, consisting of a diflerent number 
and description of carriages, are so va.ious, and the circumstances aflecting the 
rcsis'Uiiccs so complicated, that until experiments more \aried than the pre- 
ceding are made, no flxed staiulaid of resistance can be safely assumed. Tor 
these reasons, I have not at this time entered upon calculations founded on these 
formulae to determine.,’ ‘ the relative amount of the friction, properly so called, 
and that part of the resistance which arises from the effect of the atmosphere. 
It is my intention to pursue the subject farther, with railway trains composed of 
a diflerent number of carriages, and of all the varieties which are used in prac- 
tice ; and it does appear to me, that until experiments i^re made on all the vaiie- 
ties, no practically useful conclusions of the precise amount of atmospheric 
resistance can be drawn. These ex|)eriments are extremely valuable, as part of 
a series to accomplish this object: their great utility in the present enquiry, is 
unquestionable, as corroborating to a certain extent the results determin^ by 
the experiments with the engines, viz. — that at high rates of speed, the atmo- 
spheric resistance to railway trains is much greater than has been generally sup- 
posed.*" — Mr. W’ood^s letter ofl4th Januartjy 1839; published in the Railway 
Times of the 19fA. • 

The appendix to Mr. Wood’s report, and the forraulm, are still inaccessible to 
ns; and we ha\e not more than the opportunity left, of transcribing in a note, 
this extract, injustice to Mr. Wood ; though il docs no more than confirm what 
we had previously written. ^ 
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Wc are not arguing this question with any reference to the 
merits of the system adopted on the Great Western Railway, 
or as advocates of Mr. Brunei. We differ exceedingly from 
that engineer, on many important points of detail and con- 
struction ; and we think he has jeopardized the success of th^ 
very important principles in which we do agree with him, by 
pushing them to extremes, and by expensive and useless 
details ; nor are we desirous of recording our opinion, that 
velocities of sixty miles an hour are to be maintained, for we 
never indulged in such an idea; but Wc should prevent the 
public from being led away with the impression, that the 
limits of railway travelling must be confined to what we are 
now enjoying. It is clear that from the present mechanical 
perfection of workmanship, we shall not gain any more in 
every day practice, by smoother surfaces, or diminished axle 
friction : but we can diminish lateral friction, and increase 
the power, and better proportion the working parts of the 
engines, without materially adding’to their weight; and there 
is internal conviction to us, on a considerate review of the 
statements of all parties, and from our own opportunities of 
observing, that the public ought to travel, and the corres- 
pondence of the country ought to be carried, not at the pre- 
sent comparatively ‘‘ simmering” rate of eighteen or twenty 
miles an hour only, but at a speed of upwards of thirty miles 
an hour, including stoppages, upon the lines which deviate 
considerably from the level, and at forty miles an hour on 
railways approaching nearly to a horizontal line; and we are 
satisfied, that to this it must come before long, even should 
the perverseness of railway companies compel the government 
to take all the lines into its own hands by some ex post facto 
law. 

The aggregate resistances to the transit of a train of railway 
carriages, from the various causes of rolling friction, attrition, 
and atmospheric inertia are overcome by the efforts of horses 
yoked as to ordinary vehicles, and by the powers of that uni- 
versal mechanical Solvent, steam. The stationary engine is 
confined to the rniriera! districts : it is the locomotive engine^ 
whose power, almost daily increased by the skill of our prac- 
licai engineers, is now most used, and is capable of effecting 
all tliat man ought reasonably to ask, or that nature is dis- 
posed to grant, of rapid intercourse ; all that commerce, how- 
ever extended, can require for the conveyance of goods. In 
considering the motive power for railroads, we shall refer only 
to the locomotive engine. 
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I'his machine effects its progressive motion by means of the 
adhesion of the wheels upon the rails . the amount of this 
adhesion is a variable quantity, being as the weight of Jthe en- 
gine, but affected by the state of the weather, and the condi- 
tion of the road. Under ordinary circumstances it is generally 
assumed as one-fifteenth part of that potion of the engine 
which bears on those wheels which are acted upon from the 
cylinders, either directly by the cranks or througn connecting 
rods. When the surfaces of the rails are either quite dry or com- 
pletely wet, the adhesion is a maximum : mud or rime inter- 
posing between the surfaces of the wheel and rail diminish 
the adhesion, as oil applied to rubbing surfaces diminishes 
frietbn : we have seen, in winter, sleet freeze upon tlie rails, 
until a layer of ice half an inch thick was formed, over which 
the wheels slipped without advancing at all — and the same 
effect takes place when the load is such that the engine cannot 
move it, the wheels slipping in proportion to the excess of load 
above the adhesive power. The load which the adhesion of 
one ton upon the driving or coupled wheels of a powerful 
locomotive will enable it to drag on a level, is on the average 
17^ tons, and 20 Ions under favourable circumstances; but on 
planes, varying from a horizontal to that gradient, up which 
the engine can do no more than propel itself, the load which 
the engine can overcome, will be inversely as the sine of the 
angle of inclination, added to the friction of the load. On a 
rise of 1 in 100, an engine with coupled wheels, and weighing 
14 tons, can drag full 70 tons at such a velocity as the boiler- 
power would supply steam to the cylinders, in quantity and 
pressure sufficient to move such a load, upon such a rise, which 
would probably be at about 10 miles an hour. The wear of 
the wheels of the engines is contingent on the extent to which 
this power of adhesion is taxed. On the Stanhope and Tyne, 
a colliery railway, where the engines take a maximum load, 
and where the liability to slip is increased, the wear and tear 
is stated by Mr. Wood, pp. 480-481, to be one-third greater 
than upon the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, with the pas- 
senger and goods trains, where the load is not so great. The 
distance which one set of wheels travel, until the tire requires 
turning, being, on the former railroad, 15,000 miles, and 5^11 • 
the latter, upwards of 20,000 miles. 

The improvements in the locomotive engine have kept pace 
with tlie other parts of tl:e railway system as applied to pur- 
poses of travelling. In 1825, while toiling on the colliery 
iiiies in the north, this infant Hercules, emerging from the 
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trammels in which the first inventors had confined it, (while 
attempting to assist its adhesive powers , as yet to them un- 
known)^ was capable of draorging 40 tons on a level railway at 
the rate of six miles an hour, an effect which was scarcely 
more than that of a seven-horse power, beyond the force iV‘- 
qiiired to move the engine itself. Its evaporating power was 
15 cubic feet of wat#r per hour, at a cost of more than 18lbs. 
of fuel per cubic foot of wat^r converted into steam. Four 
years subsequently, and sometime previous to the opening of 
the line between Manchester and Liverpool, we find an engine 
conveying the above load, at the increased velocity of 15 miles 
an hour, and this was mainly attributable to the introduction 
of the tubular boiler as suggested by Count Romford, but first 
practically applied to locomotive engines by Mr. Booth, the 
acute-minded and ingenious manager of the Liverpool Rail- 
way, combined with the stream draught, the invention of Mr. 
Timothy Hackworth, thereby diminishing the cdhsumption of 
fuel, and increasing the evaporating power of the boiler, by 
increasing tke area of surface in contact with the water, and 
acted upon by flame and heated air ; the evaporating power 
being about 30 cubic feet an hour, and tl|p consumpci n of 
fuel less than 12 lbs. per cubic foot of water, or about 2^ lbs. 
per ton per mile. Subsequently, thp principal attention of 
manufacturers was directed to improvements in the working 
gear, and to the remedying of defects operating on the eco- 
nomy of the engines, and especially to increasing the evapo- 
rating power and diminishing the amount of consumption of 
fuel. Of this, we may here observe that the maximum effect 
to be obtained by a minimum consumption of fuel is, when the 
heat can be so far abstracted in its passage along the flues or 
tubes, by being rapidly transmitted through the communi- 
cative surfa,ces to the water, so that the temperature of the 
heated air before its discharge into the chimney shall be little 
greater than that of the water in the boiler. Five years after 
the celebrated experiments on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway at Raiidiill, where the modern locomotive first ap- 
peared, M. de Pambt ur found some of the best engines had 
an evaporating power of 70 cubic feet of water per hour, 

, duawing the same load of 40 tons at the rate of near 22 miles 
an hour, and with a consumption of fuel of only three-fourths 
of a pound per ton per mile: — and to bring up the improve- 
ments to the lafest period, we find the best engine on the 
London and Birmingham Railway, with an evaporating power 
of 95 cubic feet of water per hour, drawing a load of 50 tons 
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at the rate of 32 miles an hour, with a consumption of three- 
fifths of a pound of fuel per ton per mil* ; and the best engine 
on the Great Western Hail way, according to the last reports 
of Mr. Wood and Mr. Brunei, with an evaporating power of 
1^5 cubic feet of water per hour, taking 40 tons at the rate of 
40 miles an hour, at a cost of nine-tenths of a pound of coke 
per ton per mile. Let us recapitulate these gigantic strides in 
the march of steam, before proceeding to touch on some other 
interesting details, for which we must claim the patience of 
our readers; — 


Table of progressive improvements m Locomotive Engines, 


DATE. 

Evaporating 
power in cubic 
Icclol’ water per 
hour. 

I..oad 

in 

I’ons. 

Sliced 111 
miles per 
hour 

Fuel in 
Ibti. per 
ton, i)er 
mile. 

ENGINE. 

1825 

16 

40 

6 

H 

Old Engines 

1829 

30 

40 

15 


Rocket 

IBS'!. 

70 

40 

22 

i 

• 

Fire Fly 

1838 

95 . 

50 

32 

1 

Harvey-Coiiibe 

1838-9 

165 

40 

40 

A 

North Star 

1 


This wonderful augmentation of power has been obtained 
with a proportionate decrease in the consumption of fuel, until 
we find Mr. Wood stating, that it requires no more weight of 
coke to convert a cubic foot of water, from the boiler of a 
locomotive engine, into steam, than is required by the best 
constructed modern boilers of our stationary engines, and less 
than Mr. Watt’s standard of 8 lbs. of coal for each cubic foot 
of water. 

But at lower rates of travelling, with heavy loads, the eco- 
nomy of fuel is much greater, and the best engines on the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway convey a gross load of 
150 tons at the rate of 20 miles an hour, at a cost of only one- 
fourth of a pound of coke per ton per mile. Large, however, 
as the reduction of the cost of fuel has been on the great 
travelling lines for goods and passengers at high velocities, ^le ^ 
economical powers of the locomotive engine are most deve-^ 
loped in the mineral districts, where on the colliery lines, they 
carry at 8 miles an hour, at an expense uncter one penny per 
ton of coal per mile, including loading and unloading, use and 
wear of waggons, locomotive power, fuel, wages, repairs, 
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maintenance of railway and general management : while, to 
convey a passenger with his luggage, say 2 cwt. at the rate of 
from 20 to 24 miU's an hour, costs two- thirds of a penny, and 
at the rdte of40 miles an hour, will probably require, to convey 
an average load of fifty passengers per train, full one penny, or 
perhaps three half-pence, per passenger per mile, being weight 
for weight ten or fifteen limes the expense of carrying full loads 
of coal in one direction, the waggons going back empty, but 
conveyed at only one-fifth of the higher speed. 

It is, however, proper, to notice he"“. that, although the 
practical skill of our mechanics has thus laised the power of 
the locomotive, within 14 years, full Jifty-fold^ with only one 
fourth of the former expenditure of fuel, the whole power thus 
generated is not available for transporting the load. To use 
the expression of the railway commissioners, one-lhird of 
the power of the engine is expended in preparation for mo- 
tion.^^ It would probably be too technical a subject to enter 
into a full explanation of this, but it may not be amiss to state 
generally, that so much of the power is absorbed, by the fric- 
tion of the engine and the tender, by the increased pressure 
per ton on the gear of the engine in proportion to the load 
drawn, in overcoming the pressure of the atmosphere on the 
pistons, and by the resistance to the eduction of the steam 
through the blast-pipe, divided nearly as follows: — 


Rolling resistance to engine M’hccls . 2i lbs 

Attrition of axlrs 

Friction of engine gear b 


Total . 15 lbs. per ton 

of the weight of the engine, 

with an additional increase of friction on the engine gear of 
1:J: lbs. per ton on the load drawn : — while the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the piston is 14| lbs. per square inch, and 
with an additional increase of lbs. per square inch for the 
blast-pipe resistance; in all 18 lbs. per square inch, which has, 
however, to be reduced in the inverse ratio of the double stroke 
of the piston to the circumference of the driving wheel : to 
all these must be added the friction of the tender, which gene- 
‘'raRy weighs, with its complement of water and fuel, 6 tons. 
We must refer to M. de Pambour, Mr. Wood, and to the 
Second Report of the Commissioners — Note D, pp. 104-106, 
for farther details, merely placing before our readers the 
striking result, that ifi a ^rst-cla^ss engine a powef' of nearly 
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half a ion is requisite to frst put the mighty machine into 
motion^ and tliis absorption of power i .kes place wlietlier the 
whole effect of the engine be required or not ; and heiice, as 
the commissioners justly observe, is seen the advantage of 
large loads, that the engines may always have their full duty 
to perform.” But such a first-class engine, after putting itself 
into motion at the above cost of power, which “ is suflficieiit to 
draw more than 14 tons on a good road, by horse power, and 
190 tons at the rate of 2^ miles an hour on a canal,” has still 
left a jioiver of upwards of one ton-^ to be applied in draught 
or speed to the most appropriate uses — the load (speaking in 
gemeral terms) being limited by the adhesive power or weight 
of the engine, and the speed, by the evaporating power of tlie 
boiler, the cylinder being the medium through which the 
steam in quantity and pressure is conveyed to act on the 
wheels. It will readily be understood from this description, 
that the greater tlie traffic, the less the expense per ton or per 
passenger ; since, taking into account the absorbed pow^r to 
put the engine into motion, a load of 100 tons cun be carried 
by considerably less than double the power requisite to carry 
10 tons, and the quantity of power expended /?<?r//»7e. 
is six times as great in moving 10 tons, as in moving 100 
tons.* 

Having ascertained the power of the locomotive engine, 
which we have liitherto considered as dragging loads at dif- 
ferent velocities upon a horizontal railway, it may be proper 
to say something upon the effect of inclined planes, to which 
all lines of railway arc subjected. 

In ascending planes deviating from the horizon, w^e must add 
the gravitation of the load to that of the sum of friction and 
other resistances : but when w^e come to calculate the power 
required to effect this, although there is no dispute about the 
mechanical amount requisite, w^e have opened a wide door for 
discussion as to the relative disadvantages of planes of different 
inclinations, and it would lead us too far astray from the main 
feature of this article w^ere we to step into the vast arena : 
Mr. Wood considers the ratio of the evaporating power of the 
engine at different velocities to enter materially into this 
question, and with his usual caution and calmness, thinks^ we 
have not yet sufficient data before us. The commissioners in^ 
treating on the effect of gradients, note E, pp. 107 — 110, con- 

* For a curious illustration of this, see Mr. Wood’s letter of January, 1830, to 
the directors of the Great Western Railwaj", juiblishod in No. 55, Vol. II. oI the 
beinp to exjdain a misunderstanding on this subject. 
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sider the subject abstractedly, and give most interesting tables 
showing the lengths of horizontal lines e(|uivalent to the re- 
spective increase or decrease of distance which is due to the 
ascent or descent of any given plane or gradient; but we think 
one palpable mistake has been committed, owing to thert* 
having followed the conclusions laid down by Mr. Barlow, in 
the appendix to the second edition of his work on the strength 
of timber, &c. On this point we do but agree with Mr. 
Wood, and will extract from his valuable work his own 
remarks : — 

‘‘ Until, therefore, we have ascertained, from numerous and con- 
clusive experiments, the precise evaporating power of these engines 
at all the different rates of speed, and under all circumstances l)ear- 
ing on the question, we cannot determine the relative merits of the 
different lines of railway, where the two termini are the same, but 
where the gradients in the intermediate space, differ from eacli 
other.*’ And when we consider the immense sums expended in 
effecting uniform gradients on all the principal lines of railway, the 
importance of ^ascertaining from correct and unquestionable experi- 
ments the actual loss sustained by a departure from uniform lines, 
must be admitted ; and therefore it is of the utmost importance that 
such experiments should be sufficiently numerous and strictly 
accurate, so as to determine the question satisfactorily." 

With such information, therefore, as we at present possess, it 
would be a waste of time to go farther into the question, except to 
shew that undulating lines of railway, are, to a certain extent, inferior 
to uniform lines, for the use of locomotive engines.” 

“ Until therefore the precise rate of evaporation is known, wo 
cannot test competing lines of railway by the effect of the moving 
power upon them, except that as the steepest gradient will require a 
more rapid rate of speed, in descending, to make up for the loss of 
time in ascending, and as the diminution of effect will be in some 
ratio as the increased rate of speed, any line of road, with gradients 
of greater inclination, will be an inferior line to a line with gradients 
of a lesser rate of inclination.” 

“ We have not, in these remarks, noticed the effect of the accele- 
rating power of gravity on the descending planes, which, though not 
acting with great effect at the rapid rates of speed at which the 
trains »move, must not ?e overlooked. Professor Barlow, in an 
appendix to the second edition of his work, on the strength of 
timber, &c., has entered at considerable length into the question of 
'the^ffect of different gradients on locomotive engines, wdiich is well 
worth the attention of those interested in the subject. The coqclu- 
sion he comes to, wi/.h respect to the comparative merits of different 
gradients, we think, requires revision. He takes the diminution of 
effect upon the ascending gradients, and then takes the effect of the 
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descending gradients, the same as upon a level, ’** “ and gives the 
mean of these as the effect upon differccit planes. Now whatever 
may be the precise amount of assistance given to the motive power 
by the gravitation of descending planes, it is quite clear they are 
<.more favorable tlian horizontal planes, and therefore the deductions 
of Professor Barlow, on this question, cannot be strictly correct in 
practice.” 

In the preceding remarks, we only wish to notice what we 
consider an error in the principle of calculating the tables 
given by the railway commissioners in their notes, but the 
amount is small or rather nothing, in its effects, in calculating 
the difference of cost of working the two sets of gradients of 
those lines laid out under the direction of the commissioners. 

It may not be uninteresting to conclude this preliminary 
discussion by abstracting the cofit of effecting the extraordinary 
results of steam power, as given by Mr. Wood, the railway 
commissioners, and other authorities. It would appear, then, 
that the cost of conveying a passenger on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway at the rate of about 24 Aiiles an hour 
when in motion, and of about 22y miles an hour, including 
stoppages, is about thi*ee-fifths of a penny per passenger, per 
mile, and the expense of conveying a ton of merchandize about 
^\d, per ton, per mile, the former sum exclusive of a govern- 
ment duty equivalent to about one-fourteenth of a penny per 
mile per passenger; and the latter exclusive of cartage and 
expenses before and after the goods pass the termini. Of the 
above total expenses, something more than \d. per passenger 
j)er mile, is the cost of locomotive power (of which w^e believe 
full one-third, perhaps one-half, was for fuel, say one-tenth of 
a penny per passenger per mile) at an average of 60 passengers 
per trip of the whole distance between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, which is 31 miles, but, on account of the inclined 
planes, the equivalent horizontal distance is computed to be 
34^ miles. The cost of locomotive power for the goods, was 
rather above \d. per ton per mile, of which fuel was the 
fourth part, or \d. per ton per mile. On the Dublin and 
Kingstown railway, the cost of conveying a passenger is2-3rds 
of a penny per passenger per mile, of which tlie locomotive 

9 

* It is the same in the tables given by the commissioners, and Mr. Wood refers 
to a table of his own, in which the velocity of 19*16 nules an hour, or time of 
3*131.5 minutes in passing over one mile of level railwflij*, is increased to 32*19 
miles an hour, and the time of passing one mile diminished to 1*8682 minutes on 
descending a plane of 1 in 300, or about 17 feet per mile ; these velocities Itnd 
times, the commissioners making constant quantities, which cannot be the case. 

VOL. VI. — NO. XI. • Q . 
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power is under 3-lOtlis of a penny (including 2-5ths of that 
amount, or l-9th of a penny per passenger per mile for fuel) at 
an average of 40 passengers per trip of 6 miles, the price of 
coke being the same as on the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway, but the quality being much inferior. On the Liver-* 
pool and Manchester line, the proportion of useful load 
(passengers and their luggage) to the gross load (including 
the carriages) was as nearly as possible 1 to 4, and without 
the luggage as 1 to 4J; whereas, on the Dublin and Kings- 
town Railway the proportion (on an average of the whole year, 
from causes explained to the commissioners by Mr. Bergin) 
was only as 1 to 14, little or no luggage being carried by the 
passengers. It has been stated that the directors of the 
London and Birmingham Railway, had contracted for their 
locomotive power (only) at the rate of \d. per mile, per 
passenger, and \d. per ton of goods, per mile ; but we have not 
been able to get this authenticated. The railway commis- 
sioners give the price of coke on the London and Birming- 
ham^ Railway,^ at 46.?. 8eZ. per ton. That on the Liverpool 
and Manchester, and Dublin and Kingstown, being 23.?. 6c/., 
while on the Carlisle and Newcastle Railway it only costs from 
8.V. to 9^. 6rf. per ton. In these proportions, the cost of fuel 
alone, on the London and Birmingham Railway, would 
amount to l-5th of a penny per mile per passenger, while on 
the Carlisle line it would only be l-25ih of a penny. 

Of the public colliery lines, the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway has been longest at work, and the cost of haulage of 
coal all in one direction, the waggons returning c^mpty, is from 
3-8th8 to 2-5ths of a penny per ton per mile. On the Clarence 
Railway, the cost is 3-8ths of a penny. On the Killingworth 
Colliery, (private) railway, the expense of locomotive power 
by their best engines, is only :Jc/. per ton per mile. Tiie price 
of fuel is not mentioned, but it must be very small indeed, and 
as such we assume it. 

The cost of carriages for the accommodation of passengers 
and conducting thb coaching, is about l-6th of a penny per 
passenger per mile on the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way, and about 1-7 th of a penny on the Dublin and Kings- 
iowh. The cost of waggons for goods on the Mancliester 
Railway is about \d. per ton per mile, while the management 
of the traffic alone?. costs Irf. On the Colliery lines the expense 
of waggons for business conducted on a large scale is l-5th 
of a penny per ton of coal per mile. The maintenance of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway is 3-lOths of a penny per 
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ton of goods per mile, and rather above l-12th of a penny 
per passenger per mile. We shall now give a 


Recapitulation of Railway EapemeR, * 


liEADS 

MERCHANDIZE 

TRAFFIC. 

PASSENGER 

TRAFFIC. 

Coal on Col- 
liery Hiiil- 
nays in the 

Nuilh. 

Goods on the 
Tdverjiool & 
Manchester 
RoilH'ay. 

Idverpool & 
Manchester 
Railway, 
average fiO 

pnN.srt]^era 
I)er train. 

Diibliu and 
KinRstowii 
Ruilwa.v, 
average 40 

per ti ain. 

OF 

CHARGE. 

Locomotive ^ 

Power 

(L 

0.355 

d. 

0.425 

d. 

0.170 

d. 

0.173 

iFud .. 

0.025 

0.125 

0.100 

0.115 

7'ofal f . . . . . 

0.380 

0.1‘)0 

0.550 

' 0.270 

• ••••. 

0.288 

Waf/P'niis 

0.227 




Conducting Traffic. . . . 

0.075 

1,080 

9 





0.05 4^ 

0.031 

Conducting Coaching. . 



0.101^ 

0.113 

Maintaining Railw’ay. . 

0.208 

0..307 

0,085 

0.050 

(Teneral Expenses .... 

0.100 

0..354 

0.091 

0.174 

TOTAL COST.. 

0.953 

2,518 

0.604^ 

0.656 


Per ton per mile. Per passenger per mile. 

In decimals of a penny. 


In what we have written respecting the power of the loco- 
motive engine, the cost, &c., we have largely availed our- 
selves oi the interesting pages of Mr. Wood’s works and 
reports, and we arc glad to take this opportunity of expressing 
our humble appreciation of the value of that gentleman's 
writings to the practical man, as well as of the general concise- 
ness and correctness of his formula? : nor ought we to omit to 
notice the extreme fairness and candour with which he armies 
even when most opposed to opinions and inferences, and the 
honourable, upright, and gentlemanly feelings which pefvacfe 
all he states; which, added to his judgment and impartia- 
lity, ought to carry the greatest weight vhen he draws con- 
clusions from undisputed facts. 

There are still several points of railway practice to which 
we could have wished to allude ; especially to the different 
guages, to the various systems of u](5per works, to the effects of 

Q 2 
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curves, and to some of the details of construction; but we 
Iiave extended our introductory remarks too far already, and 
we will cynly mention that it is highly desirable to obtain 
varied and correct experiments, in addition to those on atino- ^ 
spheric resistance, on the absolute amount of retardation 
arising to the wheels of railway carriages in passing round 
curves of different' radii ; and to get other certain values of 
the amount of the resistances of tiiose curves, as compared with 
planes of various inclinations, so as lo be able to assign the 
relative equivalent disadvantages of given curves and given 
acclivities. 

Wc will now approach the second report of the commis- 
sioners, to consider their recommendations, and endeavour to 
analyze those portions which liave not already been treated of 
in our former article, or by our cotemporaries. Political, 
statistical, and even disquisitions have been raised on 

this document; and we confess that we have occasionally had 
misgivings, least our returning so soon to it might create a 
feeling of weariness in those who may not be as sensible as we 
are, of the vital importance which a thorough appreciation of 
the contents of the volume before us by the legislature, and 
by the influential and reflecting portion of the British public, 
is, to our unhappy country. We shall, therefore, endeavour to 
avoid the course of discussion already adopte<l, and to consider 
the report in different, and, we trust, in equally interesting 
points of view. 

The enquiries of the commissioners as to the relative im- 
portance of the various sea-port towns of Ireland, produced 
the followincr results : — 


TOWNS. 

Population 
(tfstirnatL'd. ) 

Banks. 

Annual in- 
laiifl iraflic 
tu and iKnn 
thi* tomis. 

( estimated ) 

Annual 
CXlXJl'tM & 

inipojts 
by sua. 

Amount 

oruunuul 

posture. 

Amount 
of annual 
rxciM* 
duty. 

Dublin 

2f»5,000 

6 

Tons. 

966,000 


£ 

74,327 

£ 

327,370 

Cork 

iio,oao 

4 

400,000 


13,236 

203,310 

Belfast 

63,000 

6 



11,785 

136,107 

Limai'ick ........ 

70,000 

4 



7,203 

69,994 

Waterford 

29,000 

4 

236.000 


1 5,535 

47,408 

* Orftway 

3rf,ooo 

4 


||R 

2,767 

48,247 

Londonderry .... 

10,600 

5 

113,000 


3,921 

66.063 

Drogheda 

17,200 

1 

108,000 

2,244 

52,476 

Newry 

*14,600 

1 



i 2.738 

21,375 

Sligo 

18,000 

4 


BE 

2,659 

23,618 

Wexford 

12,000 

3 



2,134 

47,417 

Dundalk 

10,500 

• 1 

iffln 

1,895 

59,110 

Youghall 

10,000 



Bn SiiS 

1,398 

82,691 

Tralee 

10,600 

1 4 

58,000 

10,700 

1,512 

7,737 
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The several important inland towns are not included in this 
list, as tlie object to be obtained Wiu the comparative eligibi- 
lity of the termini of main lines of railway, which, from the 
particular condition and character of Ireland, must be on the 
coast, and whither the exports and imports must be sent, or be 
carried from, and in the transit of the railway from tlie capital 
to these outports, and between the principal sea-board towns, all 
the chief places of the interior would be embraced. We may 
here observe, that the inland traffic to and from the towns is 
estimated only, but on data and principles w^hich there can be 
no doubt are correct ; and great praise is due to IJeutcnant 
Harness, R. E. for the perseverance and talent which he has 
shewn, in condensing and putting clearly forward the result 
of the great mass ofinlormation, collected, through the channels 
opened by the arrangements of the railway commissioners, for 
tlie purpose ; as well as in the compilation of the population, 
traffic, and travelling maps, which accompany the report. 

As it will be necessary to refer distinct!}^ to the reasons 
which induced the commissioners finally to fecommend the 
lines laid out, in what manner they should be constructed, 
and the returns to bo expected from them, we will very briefly 
extract in their own w'ords the leading paragraphs whicK 
explain their views and intentions in this respect. They say, — 

We conceive that the statistical information which wo have 
collected, and the estimates which we Jiave given, confirm the opi- 
nion adverted to in our first report, — that the important public 
objects anticipated from the establishment of railways in Ireland, 
are not to be accomplished by separate and isolated lines, but, by a 
well combined and judicious system, in which the joint traffic of 
many places and districts should pass to a certain extent over one 
common line. 

“ If our conclusions are just, the lines that have been selected are 
those which would, in the aggregate, give the greatest return on 
capital. But whether such return, though greater than could be 
expected on any other lines in Ireland, would afford an adequate 
remuneration to the capitalists who may embark in tliese under- 
takings, becomes the next subject for our consideration. 

“ To ascertain this extremely important point, we enter in some 
detail into the economy of railroads, and apply the results thus 
obtained to the data furnished by special enumeration, and by esti- 
mates framed on certain hypotheses, with regard to the population, 
produce, and consumption of the districts traversed by the proposed 
lines .*' — Introduction to Second Report of the* Commissioners, p. 3. 

Referring to the jjopiilation, trade, and commercial activity 
of the principal sea-port towns, which we have just given in a 
condensed form, the commissioners observe, — 
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The preponderance of the first four towns, (Dublin, Cork, Bel- 
fast, and Limerick), is very great, and clearly establishes their 
claims, grounded on the amount of their traffic, to be leading points 
in any system of railway communications in Ireland.” — Second 
Report^ Part L p, 15. 

“ With regard to a system of railways for Ireland, any such 
attempt must depend 'SO much on the support it would receive from 
British commerce and enterprise, that we should take a most im- 
perfect view of the question, unless we considered it in combination 
with the increased facility of intercourse it wo’dd afford with Great 
Britain generally, and with London in particular. It happens very 
fortunately that Dublin, which would naturally become the centre of 
railway communication in Ireland, is tliat port which can be reached 
in least time from London, and wdiich is on all accounts the most 
important to reach quickly.” — Second Report ^ Part III, p, 72. 

“ Collecting the various facts and circumstances, we perceive that 
they clearly exhibit the relative condition and superiority of certain 
districts as compared with others. If, therefore, our object in pro- 
posing a system of railways for Ireland be to conduct the main lines 
through the comities where the trade is most active and extensive, 
the evidence points out that our first efforts should be directed to 
connect Dublin with the counties of Armagh, Down, Antrim, ^c. 
in the north, and with Cork, Limerick, Tipperarj’-, Waterford, &c. 
in the south.” — Second Report^ Pai't /. p, 19. 

“ To the north of the Royal Canal, and towards Belfast, no great 
lines of communication, except by common roads, exist. On refer- 
ring to the maps, it will be seen, that a considerable stream of traffic, 
supplied from Virginia, Kells, and Enniskillen, passes from, [query 
through] Navan towards Dublin, while the country approaching 
Belfast is traversed in every direction by small streams of traffic, 
strongly indicating the industry, activity, and trading spirit of that 
important district. 

“ When we look at that extensive and important portion of the 
country bounded on the east by the Barrow, on the west by the 
Shannon, and kretching south from the Grand Canal to the sea ; 
and, when we consider that w ithin its limits are contained more than 
one-third of the whole population of Ireland, the great towns of 
Cork, Limerick, and Waterford, the less important, but- thriving 
towns of Kilkenny, Clonmel, Caldr, and Thurles ; that it possesses 
generally a soil of great fertility; but, with all these advantages, has 
no other communications but common roads, we are naturally led to 
tke conclusion that the main trunk line to the soutli-west, should be 
carried through the centre of this district.” — Second Report ^ Part. L 
p. 15. 

“The counties to "the westward are provided with direct water 
communication with Dublin, by means of the grand and royal 
canals,” (“ more than sufficient for the wants of the country in that 
direction,” page 15,) “and seem less to require, and less able to sup- 
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port the expense of railway communication .” — Second Report, Part 
J. p. 19. 

We conceive that the population of the western district, are not 
in a condition to avail themselves to the same extent” (a^ those of the 
northern and southern districts,) of tlie advantages to be derived 
fioin works of this description, but that greater good would be 
eflected among them, by opening and promoting the construction 
of common roads, of which in some districts they are at present 
greatly in want .” — Second Report, Part L p. 6. 

“ On the various grounds stated in the preceding pages, and 
wliich we shall liere recapitulate ; the amount of population which 
would be benefitted ; the condition of that population, and their 
power to profit by the advantages of railway communication ; the 
industry, and comparative amount of traffic and number of passen- 
gers ; the great towns which would be connected by the least ex- 
tent of railway ; the singular fertility of many of the southern 
districts, their capabilities of great and extensive improvement ; the 
facilities which they aftbrd for the construction of railways ; the 
importance of connecting Dublin with Cork, the commerciiil capital 
of the south 'with Limerick, Waterford, and Kiljeenny, and with 
Belfast on the north ; and farther, on the ground of not interfering 
with, or injuring any existing canal or river navigation, we have 
come to the conclusion that the two groat lines which would open 
the country in the most advantageous manner, confer the most ex- 
tensive accommodation, at the smallest outlay, and afford the 
greatest return on capital, would be the following .” — Second Report, 
Part I. p. 36.” 

And the Commissioners then proceed to describe the ge- 
neral direction, and afterwards give a detailed account of the 
great system of main-trunk lines, proceeding from Dublin to 
the north, and to the south-west, through the district previ- 
ously pointed out, and founded on the reports of Mr. Macneill 
and Mr. Vignoles, the engineers who located them. 

The following extracts give the views of the commissioners 
as to the proper parties to undertake the execution of the 
linos so defined : — 

There can be no doubt that parties might be found ready to 
undertake certain portions of these lines, which would hold out 
special prospects of advantage, such for example as the first twenty 
or thirty miles leading out of Dublin, over which all the traffic with 
other places, near as well as remote, must necessarily pass^ But 
since, according to our calculations, the return of profit in the whole 
system could not be expected for some time to exceed three and a 
half or four per cent, it is manifest that if ihejbesi and most produce 
five portions are taken possession of unconditionally, there can he no 
reasonable hope that the remainder will ever be carried into eff ect. 
This would so completely frustrate the most important of the objects 
contemplated in issuing this commission, by opposing a bar to the 
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future improvements of the country, that we trust it will not in any 
case be permitted. It would be even more advisable that no partial 
line should be sanctioned, until the country should possess within 
itself the moans of undertaking the whole system to its full extent, 
than, at once and for ever, to paralyze all future exertions for its 
accomplishment, by abandoning, to parties having particular and 
distinct interests, the monopoly of some of its most productive de- 
tached portions.” — Second Report, Part III, p. 93. 

For the commissioners 

“ deem it highly inexpedient that the main t»'nnk line into Dublin, 
should be placed under the control of any company whose pecu- 
niary interests might clash with those of the public, or with those 
of any other companies who might make branches connected with it. 
All contributors to the traffic on the main trunk line, should derive 
an advantage from it, which might be regulated by a scale of com- 
parative distances.” — Second Report, Part L p, 40. 

And speaking of lines proposed which interfere with the 
system of the commissioners : — 

“ As Ireland does not afford sufficient internal traffic to support 
distinct lines between the several important places, a combined 
system is necessary, in order to obtain tlie greatest amount of ac- 
commodation, at the least expense of construction and maintenance. 

‘‘ Such a system necessarily implies an increased distance to be 
travelled, as compared with the shortest lino, and this principle 
should be limited only, by such an increase of distance, as might bo 
deemed more than equal to the advantage to be gained in point of 
economy, and we consider the limit very far from exceeded by the 
combined system we propose. — Second Repoi t, Part 7. p, 41. 

And the commissioners therefore 
‘'earnestly recommend that every effort be made, to combine into 
one interest, and under one management and ccTntrol, the whole of 
the southern system of intercommunication between Dublin and 
Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and Kilkenny ; and that the northern 
line, by Navan to Armagh, at least, be treated according to the 
same principle, and considered as one concern. 

Adding, in a note, that they 

“ should have wished the general arrangement to have included in 
the line, the distance ’between Armagh and Belfast ; but as that is 
already occupied by a company in full operation with the works, it 
is to be hoped that a readiness to unite in the same system for fares, 
^c. ag shall be adopted for the rest, may render the ruinous expe- 
dient of a distinct line into Belfast unnecessary.” — Ih,Pt,IILpA)4, 

And alluding to the projected railway from Dublin to Kil- 
kenny, (the promoters of which obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment two years slncCi though we cannot learn that they have 
taken as yet any steps to carry into execution the powers they 
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were so eager to obtain,) after recommending that so much 
of that line should be abandoned by the incorporated company, 
as materially interferes with the line to the south-w^est district, 
laid out by the commissioners, and that, if the cobipaiiy still 

? ersist in acting independently, they should branch off at 
wildare, — the commissioners add, 

“ The Kilkenny Company may determine to persevere and 
complete it for the whole distance from Dublin to Kilkenny ; should 
they do so, we are of opinion, that the main Southern lino from 
Dublin, recommended by us, possesses so many important local ad- 
vantages over the Kilkenny line, that we should strongly recom- 
mend its adoption, notwithstanding the loss which must ensue from 
their running parallel to each other for the first 18 miles from Dub- 
lin ; a loss which would be very injurious to the Main Southern, and 
absolutely ruinous to the Kilkenny line. We have no hesitation in 
saying, that any proposal to prolong the latter, in order to substitute 
it for a main trunk line to the south w'est, is inconsistent with the 
general interests of the country, and directly opposed to those of 
several extensive and most important districts.”— Report, 
Part I. p. 40. * 

These are strong opinions ; but coming from the men wdio 
compose the commission, and whose talents, integrity, judg- 
ment, and qualifications, entitle them to give such opinions, 
they must be conclusive with the government, who embodied 
the commission, to guide the legislature in the consideration 
of the projects that may be brought before it,’’ Against such 
deliberately recorded recommendations, what individual, or 
what body of men, not possessing still superior capacities, 
means of information, independence, and professional acquire- 
ments, are likely to be listened to, by the unprejudiced public, 
who are to be benefitted ; by the legislature, who are to be 
guided in framing ; or by the government, who are to propound 
the measures for carrying out their suggestions. Certainly it 
w ill not be the little knot of provincial deputies, who have con- 
stituted themselves into a “General railway committee for all 
Ireland,” to enquire what lines are best for the country ; whose 
sickly attempts at collecting information and swaying public 
opinion have been laughed to scorn by all practical men ; 
whose meetings, to judge from their heterogeneous composition, 
were more likely to have been occupied in petty squabbles as *to 
the relative order of constructing lines to their own particular 
remote towns; who doubtless soon drovo*from their councils 
the few persons, who might have been attracted by their em- 
pirical professions to join them, with a sincere w ish to benefit 
the country ; and the utmost effect of whose selfish proceedings 
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was probably to embarrass the routine business of the public 
officers, whose duty and whose urbanity would lead them to 
pay decent attention to all who came before them. Not the 
disappointed lawyer, whose prospect of lucrative emoluments 
mi^ht have been bli<rhtcd ; nor the unsuccessful engineer, " 
whose talents had not been appreciated or called into requisi- 
tion, or whose vanity and self-importance had been unad- 
ministered to; not the greedy speculator or scheming share- 
jobber, whose gains in the railroad lottery had been cut short, 
and whose prizes had been turned to biatiks : not the low- 
minded newspaper hack, who could not imagine or believe in 
the possibility of pureness of motive in others, even when they 
were giving abstract mathematical deductions, or professional 
conclusions ; and whose ideas, ever wandering to some dirty 
job, presupposed all public men had no other end in view, than, 
by similar chicanery to his own, to provide for themselves and 
their acquaintances. By none of these can either the motives 
or the great leading principles laid down by the commissioners 
be impugned, hnd many of them are not capable of appreciat- 
ing or even understanding them. The commissioners may be 
mistaken in some few details, and they may not have carried 
out their own principles to the fullest extent, or to all the 
lines or in all the directions they might have done, but their 
great dominant arguments, their general views, their leading 
recommendations, are unimpeachable. 

Let us proceed with our extracts. Thus write the com- 
missioners : — 

“ If a body of capitalists be found ready to undertake either of 
the groat lines, as a whole, we presume that the general feeling of 
the legislature and of the country, will be to leave the execution of it, 
as little fettered as possible by restriction, to the management of 
])rivate enterprise.” 

And the commissioners go on to recommend in that case the 
granting'df every facility within the power of parliament; — 
continuing: — 

“ But the investigations we have made, lead us to doubt whether 
any company will be induced to undertake either of these great 
linos, even with the facilities and advantages which might, on general 
principles, be afforded them. In such case we trust that, to avoid 
the evil of partial execution, and to accomplish so important a na- 
tional object as that contemplated in the completion of the entire 
system, we may look forward to a certain degree of assistance from 
the state, as great, at least, as has been given for the encouragement 
of other public works in Ireland ; and on those grounds of policy 
which we believe have not been disputed, and on which it is there- 
fore unnecessary for us to enlaVge .” — Second Report, Part II J, p. 94. 
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And the commissioners proceed to suggest the principle of 
several modes of granting the assistance, wliich they venture to 
express their hope may b^e afforded ; although they state their 
sense of the difficulty of the subject, and their apprehensions 
of exceeding the bounds of their instructions, if they were to 
enter minutely into the precise form and amount of the aid. 

We are convinced tliat tlie alternatives are, Uailroads exe- 
cuted by the government or no railroads for Ireland; (a 
position entirely distinct from that of whether, on public 
grounds, it is adviseable for governments to undertake such 
works) ; and we shall only extract that recommendation, the 
principle of which, in our opinion, is likely to be acted upon: — 

“ We would venture to suggest that the government should un- 
dertake either or both of the proposed combined lines, on the appli- 
cation of the counties interested, the outlay to be repaid by small 
instalments at the lowest admissible rate of interest, and under the 
provision, tliat in the event of the returns not paying the stipulated 
amount of interest, the counties shall supply the deficit by present- 
ments. • 

“ In offering this proposition, we may be allowed to state, that 
relying on tlie result of our estimates, our impression is, that the 
local districts, under such an arrangement, would, to insure a certain 
great benefit, ♦ incur but a very inconsiderable risk, freeing them- 
selves at the same time from many inconvenient arrangements. 

“ This proposition is somewhat on the principle adopted for the 
improvement of the Shannon navigation. It is, of course, suscep- 
tible of various forms and modifications, but we purposely avoid en- 
tering into details, which, however, we see no difiiciilty in filling up to 
suit all the circumstances of the case.” — Second Report, Part III, p.Oo, 

Such are the conclusions as to the proper lines, and such the 
recommendations of the “ Commissioners appointed to con- 
sider and recommend a general system of railways for Ireland;” 
and, as has been most pertinently observed by a quarterly 
contemporary, whose political sentiments and our own are 
“ far as the poles asuncler,” the principal question to be asked 
by prudent men is — Does the report emanate from persons 
possessing^ in the opinion of Europe^ reanisite qualifications ? 
and before proceeding to investigate tin's question, our able, 
witty, and candid antagonist, “ with such important interests 
at stake, as a duty which he owes to science, calls up^n Ijis 
readers to unite with him in casting aside party feeling and 
political animosity, while he endeavours, very briefly, to review 
the subject before him.” And after statihg who the coinmis- 


* The returns, after paying interest and sinking fund, being available for the 
reduction of county and other rates. • 
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sioners and their staff were, and going into an examination of 
their evidence and reasons, concludes with a hearty approval of 
the two great lines, on grounds which all honest unbiassed men 
will join him in. 

In the last extract we find the commissioners advancing on • 
to the debatable ground, of the undertaking of public works 
by the govemrnenU but this question is clearly resolvable into 
several distinct and independent heads : — 1st. Should govern- 
ment interfere with any entei'p/ise, which might be entered 
into by associated bodies of individuals ? 2nd. Are railways 
such public works (being, in fact, the highways of the empire) 
as should not be left to individuals or to private bodies of 
capitalists to execute, or at least solely to control ? 3rd. Are 
the circumstances of Ireland such as would justify the govern- 
ment undertaking in that country, what might be impolitic or 
injudicious in England? 4th. How can public aid and con- 
trol be best combined with private enterprise, or with what 
other than undivided government monies and management 
can railways be instituted ? We will consider these points 
after wc have gone a little farther into the analysis of the re- 
port of the commissioners. 

Although from our local knowledge of Ireland we did at 
one time expect a greater amount of traffic, both in goods and 
passengers, to have been existing, particularly on lines now 
stated to be comparatively unprofitable, yet it is impossible to 
gainsay the traffic calculations of the commissioners, as to pas- 
sengers at least, which form the main-stay of railway revenue, 
and in general, as to merchandize and agricultural articles. 
Ajid looking calmly, as it was the duty of the commissioners 
to do, at the possible increase of business by the developement 
of the resources of the country, as well as to the probability of 
the returns being at first diminished by expenditure necessary 
to induce the traffic to be brought to the railways, we cannot 
make any serious objection that they have not coloured, up to 
the hue given by our imaginations, the prospects of aggregate 
returns. Neither ouglit we to demur because the commissioners 
have taken the estimate of the annual expenses of working and 
maintaining the railw'ays at the maximum rate they have 
dpne,, although we conscientiously believe such might have 
been very fairly put at a less amount, as we could readily de- 
monstrate had we space and leisure. It was, however, the 
safest course to look^the amount of disbui*semeiits fully in the 
face, and not to swell up the gross receipts ; since, on the other 
hand, the estimate of the cost of constructing the several lines 
laid out, may, fromunforese«in anduncontrolable circumstances, 
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be augmented beyond what the engineers have given; although 
in our humble judgment the aggregate amount per mile stated 
by them, will be sufficient; and they have, by recording the 
details, and by publishing the sections, put it into the power of 
any competent person to < heck their calculations. On tlie 
whole we see no reason for disputing the returns of profit given 
by the commissioners on the lines recommended by them ; 
which are as follows : — 

SOUTH AND SOUTH-WESTERN DISTRICTS. 

AverOMo uett prollt dii 
the oapilal, i>or teut. 

1. Main-trunk Line — from Dublin, by Naas, Kildare, 
Monasterevan, Maryborough, Rathdowney, Thurlos, 
Holycross, Cashel, Cahir, Mitchelstovvn, Kildorei y, and 
Mallow, to Cork, at a mean cost of £11,000 per mile, 

will j)roduce an average nett profit of 4.75 

2. Kilkenny Branch — from the main line, in the vici- 
nity of MARYBoiiou(;ir, by Ballyroan, Abbeyleix, and 
Ballyragget toKiLKENN y, at a moancost of£8,‘D0p pr. mile 2.00 

3. Limerick Branch — from the main line, at Holycross, 
by Dundrum, Donaghill, (near Tipperary) and Lynfndd, 

to Limerick, at a mean cost of £8,000 per mile . . 0.70 

Average about . 3.53 

4. Waterford and Limerick Branch — from Donag- 

liill (near Tipperary) by Golden, Marhill, Woodrufi'e, 
Clonmel, and Carrick-on-Siiir, to Waterford, at a mean 
cost of £8,000 per raih? (the Limerick Branch being 
supposed already formed as part of the preceding syrfterri ) 3.80 

Average of the Southern Districts . 3.57 
NORTHERN DISTRICT. 

5. From Dublin, by Navan,Carrickiuacross, Castleblancy, 
Armagh, Portadown, Lurgan, and Lisburn, to Belfast, 

at a mean cost of £11,000 per mile 4.75 

lienee^ upon a probable expenditure of four millio7is, the 
estimated average returns is four per cent only; — and to 
obtain even this return, tlic commissionei’% say it is essential, 
for producing tlie greatest national advantages, that the gain 
on the more profitable parts should be available to boar tlie 
loss of others of deficient revenue, {Part II. p. Gl). • 

And the probable greater income from, and less expense 
in construction of, tlie line between Armpgh and Belfast, is 
thrown in to make up the deficit of profit from the remaining 
parts of the great north trunk, which must otherwise ensue 
from its smaller revenue, both in goods and passengers, as the 
commissioners state and explain, and from its greater cost per 
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mile, even on the reduced gradients, as appears by Mr. 
M‘Nie]l’s estimates {Second Repm% appendix A. No. 4, p. 53). 

And, in a parallel manner, the revenue of the Great 
Southern* line is diminished, chiefly by the unprofitable 
branch from Holycross to Limerick, which, producing only’ 
j per cent, nett income, could not be sustained as an inde- 
pendent line ; neither could the branch from Maryborough to 
Kilkenny, as it shows no more than a clear income of 2 per 
cent. — proving that railways in Ireland, like the bundle of 
rods in the fable, must be bound together in one system, to 
bear up against the expenses of construction and maintenance, 
which would snap asunder all but one or two stout, short sticks. 

Now, supposing the Armagh and Belfast Company willing 
to fall into the views of the railway commissioners — of which 
we have some misgivings, unless the loans they are receiving 
from the Board of Public Works are conditioned to that 
effect — and we think they neither are, nor legally could be — 
and, supposing that the Kilkenny Company are content to 
branch off from the commissioners’ southern trunk line, at 
Kildare, or Rathangan, and make their railway by Athy? 
Carlow, Leighlin’s Bridge, and Gowran, to Kilkenny, which, 
w^e apprehend, they ought to be very thankful for the oppor- 
tunity of doing, — w’e think the districts through w'hich the 
railways pass, might be as equally advantaged as if the whole 
system had been retained in the hands of the commissioners ; 
though, unless the Belfast Company are disposed to throw 
their capital into hotch-potch, as the lawyers express it, the 
aggregate interest will be diminished, as the gross returns, 
between Armagh and Belfast, show thirty or forty per cent, 
profit above the whole average of the northern lines; and 
seem to require a capital full twenty or twenty-five per cent, 
less. As respects tlie Kilkenny line, it is probably a matter 
of indiflerence, as the additional capital of ^El 50,000 or 
£160,000, to carry it by Athy and Carlow, instead of by 
Ballyroan and Abbeyl<?ix, will be met by returns, correspond- 
ing to those on the Vest of the southern lines; but, neverthe- 
less, at the expense of ♦he Barrow Navigation — a company, 

“ whose management of their works, has been extremely 
creditable to the directors ; who have carried it successfully 
through many and great difficulties, and are but just 
beginning to reap the fruits of their perseverance and 
integrity. The interests of this company being justl}^ 
ehtiued to tlie most favourable consideration, and to every 
protection consistent with those of the public at large.” 
{Second Report^ Part I, p: 13.) 
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Cut, surely, the commissioners, while taking into view the 
circumstances of the wliole of the districts,, pervaded by and 
within the influence of the lines of rnilway, appear to have 
overlooked the fact, that, in their anxiety to do jusrice to one 
important town and county, and to palliate the inevitable 
disappointment to one body of shareholders, whose interests 
were directed to another town and another district, they have, 
unwittingly we admit, been doing a partial injustice to another 
set of proprietors, and have thrown back, from the advantages 
of railway communication, other towns, and another district, 
on the whole equally important with those which had more 
attracted the notice of the commissioners. To benefit the 
districts around Limerick and Kilkenny, the whole profits of 
the southern system are to be reduced 1;} per cent.; and to 
pacify the Kilkenny Railway Company, the interests of the 
Carrow Navigation are to be given up, although previously 
mentioned as so worthy of attention : while, in respect of 
Mullingar, which may be properly considered as the key of 
the west, or north-west, districts, it is entirely put aside, least 
it should interfere with the interests of the Royal Canal, 

Now, although the parties who projected the railway to 
Mullingar and the west, possibly exaggerated its importance, 
and put forward a statement in their prospectus ‘‘ quite falla- 
cious,” still, while perhaps justly condemning the sanguine 
speculators, it was scarcely consistent with the principles laid 
down by the commissioners wholly to exclude the districts 
this company had explored. The main South Western Trunk 
Railway of the commissioners runs for nearly 50 miles closely 
parallel to the grand canal, and they speak thus of the country 
through which it extends : — the canal charges average nearly 
2\d, per ton per mile, whereas the railway cliarges will on an 
average be about 2d, per ton per mile ; but as the fiicilities 
will be greater by die latter, the charge less, and the county 
itself more fertile, we do not hesitate to assume this income, 
which is equivalent to 87j tons per day through the wliole 
line” (Second Report^ Part P- 17) ; but when speaking of 
the railway from Celbridge to Mullingar, the commissioners 
say, “ we have not formed any estimate of the probable com- 
mercial traffic on the proposed line to Mullingar, because it 
would continue to be carried on the canal,” (p. 20.) Now, 
for the reasons nuoted just above from p. 17, we humbly con- 
ceive tliat the Mullingar line is quite aS likely to get its 90 
tons daily, as the line to Maryborough parallel to the Grand 
Canal, or the branch by Athy and Carlow parallel to the Bar- 
row Navigation ; and though the -acquisition of this tonnage 
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may not, and we tliink is not sufficient to justify the estimate 
and expectations of the promoters of the Great Central Irish 
Railway, yet it would, when added to the passenger traffic, 
which we‘do not dispute, raise the nett income of the line to 
Mullingar, to an equality with that of the commissioners’ line* 
from Holycross to Limerick ; and we do think, on the prin- 
ciple, ‘‘ that it is essential for producing the greatest national 
advantages, that the gain on the more profitable parts should 
be available to bear the loss of others of deficient revenue, 
provided only that on the whole a fair remuneration for the 
capital invested can be desired from the undertaking” — (iS'e- 
cond Report^ Part //, p. 61) — that the line from Celbridge 
to Mullingar, at least, ought to have been made a portion of 
the general system ; and not only for the preceding reasons, 
but liecause it would be a considerable step pushed forward 
towards ‘‘ the far West,” which must otherwise be still, for 
many a long year, left without a communication by railway to 
the Irish capital; and bccausd*a line to Mullingar would not 
interfere with' the only profitable portion of the commercial 
and agricultural traffic on the royal canal, viz, that which is 
derived from its conveyance of the produce of the Upper 
Shannon to Dublin ; and because we consider there are no 
districts in Ireland where the passenger traffic is more likely to 
be increased, by affording facilities towards penetrating its 
remote parts, than those to the west and north-north-west. 

We beg we may be clearly understood as not casting one 
reflection on the motives of the commissioners, or on the great 
principles of the report : we respectfully submit our remarks 
on wliat we consider an oversight in detail, simply stating our 
impressions that, according to those very principles, Mullingiir 
might have been included in the Railway union ^ without any 
material deficit in the aggregate beneficial returns ; while it 
would, to say the least, have gone far to conciliate the people 
ot the districts adjacent, and beyond to the west, and prove to 
them that up to the extreme verge of probable return, the ca- 
pital and credit of the government would be extended to them. 

The cost of the railv ay from Celbridge to Mullingar, re- 
quiring an additional capital of little beyond £300,000, would 
not, after taking credit for what its own traffic might bring 
in, reduce the average return on the whole of the southern 
districts more than one quarter per cent. ; and by incorporating 
the southern and northern systems projected by the commis- 
sioners into one, so as to have only a single entrance into 
Dublin, in the manner we will endeavour to explain, even 
this expenditure might be saved, and little or no additional 
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capital need be expended— nor supposing, what we consider 
inevitable, that government are to cxe-' nte and construct the 
railways, would any additional arrangements have to be made. 
On the contrary, the circumstance of having to form only one 
establishment at the grand metropolitan terminus, would 
enable the utmost possible amount of accommodation to be 
afforded there, and in a manner which the dividing of the 
same in separate parts of the city would not allow. 



We submit, then, that the first 10 or 12 miles, from Bar- 
rack Bridge in Dublin to the vicinity of Celbridge, sliould be 
VOL. VI. — NO. XI. ^ 
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the main Aorta of the system, to transmit the congregated 
traffic to and from Dublin ; that the northern lines should be 
each slightly diverged, so as to unite at or near Trim, instead 
of at Navan, and from Trim to pass by Kilcock or Maynooth, 
to Celbridge, receiving in their way the branch from Mullin- 
gar. From the information before us, we are satisfied that 
the aggregate cost, including the line to Mullingar, w’ould not 
exceed the expense of the north and iiorth-weslcrn lines, 
from the north side of Dublin, in the neighbourhood of St. 
Georges’s Church, Dorset-street, i^Secirvl Report^ Appendix 
A, No. 4, p. 49,) to Navan, and thence to beyond Kells on the 
Enniskillen line, and to about Drumcondra on tlie Belfast 
line, where the divergencies recommended would probably 
respectively commence ; at all events, the extra expenditure 
of capital would be very little, on account of the greater faci- 
lities of construction presented by the lines from Celbridge, in 
the direction which the annexed rough sketch points out, 
while the gradients would be better. 

Injustice to ourselves, after rebuking others, who have, as 
we conceive, impertinently interfered with and blamed the 
conclusions of the commissioners, we would explain, that the 
fact of the government being obliged to come in and execute 
the railways, (which we assume must eventually be the case,) 
gives a totally different complexion to the undertaking. It 
was the business of the commissioners, while such a conclusion 
was uncertain, to project lines, which miyhi be taken up by 
private bodies of monied men, and it wo*ild have been mani- 
festly inconvenient not to have had independejit termini in the 
capital for the great north and south lines, which would be 
supposed, to a great extent, to be dependent on local support 
from the districts to be pervaded by tliem; while the sub- 
scribers in the north and in the south, Iiaving no interests in 
common, would naturally be averse to a junction at some dis- 
tance from Dublin, which to one or other of the main-trunks 
might be supposed to be disadvantageous. 

But as a government undertaking, however modified, we do 
earnestly submit chat the slight deviations w'e propose become 
almost a matter of necessity ; and when we consider how the 
suffiiagcs of all parts of the country would be obtained by 
system, which, as far as at all practicable, pushed forward its 
ramifications to every district, the entertainment of such a 
proposition as we *iiave made, should not be lost siglit of : .and 
since by the same or very nearly the same capital, the w^esteru 
districts can be admitted as far as Mullingar, at least, to a par- 
ticipation of the benefits of the railw'ay system, w e consider it 
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to be extended to llieiii, although the length of the 
northern line would be incretised a ^ ry few miles; but, to 
repeat and apply the leading argument of the commissioners, 
such a system necessarily implies an increased distance, and 
this principle should be linn ted only by such an increase of 
distance, as might be deemed more than equal to tlic advan*- 
tage to be gained in point of economy : and we comlder that 
Ihnit very far f rom he} ng exceeded hy the romhmed syfitem tee 
2 )roposeT A farther advantage, and we think, no small one, 
is, that for the terminus at Barrack-bridge, an extension of 
the railway may be made, at a moderate cost, to Kingstown 
Harbour, the port of Dublin, and thus enable the whole of 
the valuable productions of the interior for export, to be 
shipped into the steamers, without the heavy expense of carting 
and unloading and distributing through Dublin ; by means of 
the very plausible project laid before the commissioners by 
Mr. Vignoles, one of their engineers. The saving to the 
owners of heavy agricultural produce, by a continuous lino 
from the interior of the country to the great shipping port 
and asylum harbour at Kingstown, would bo felt in the most 
remote districts : and every contributor to the traffic of tlie 
inaiii trunk, would derive an advantage from it.'’ We will 
(juole from the report as to this project, which Mr. Vignoles 
says, should 

he kept clos<'Iy in view, as likely at no very distant period to be 
seriously entertained on the scon', of public conv(Uiienee and utility. 

“ This exIeiisioM consists in passing, at a suflicient elevation, by 
means of alight iron colonnade viaduct along tlie ipiays, and through 
the heart of Dublin, with an elevation ol’ twenty-fec't of tlie rails of 
the viaduct over the bridges and strevts, giving ain]>]e head-way for 
all vehicles passing below.^* — S(cond licpoi f, Appvndi.r A, No. 2. 
jnxye 32. 

Mr. Vignoles refers to the maps and geometrical drawings 
accompanying Ins report, and has published some lithographed 
views which we have seen, and whicli fully bear out his ex- 
planation, that it will be ornamental to the city, conduce in 
some respects (whicli he explains) to its salubrity ; avoids all 
interference with private and public rights and privileges, and 
does not olxstruct tlie view, or t(aid to produce discomfort to 
the parties in wliosc vicinity it may pass.’' He then goes into 
a very detailed estimate, amounting to only £150,000, which, 
appears sufficient for a mile and a half ol railway, requiring 
the removal of less than forty houses ; and gives a general 
summary of the sources of revenue, and of public advantage, 

11 2 
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sufficiently extensive to justify the plan ; a plan which might 
very well be executed if all the railways come in as we have 
suggeste4, along one main stem, to the western end of Dublin, 
since the cost of the extension through the city, eveji if totally^ 
unproductive^ per se^ would not deduct more than one eighth per 
cent from the average dividends, on the whole estimated ex- 
penditure of four millions ; while from the channels of return 
which it would open for itself, there cannot exist a shadow of 
doubt that its nett income would exceed the average of the 
other parts of the system. We recomraend attention to the 
whole of Mr. Vignoles’ report on this project. Appendix 
No. 2, pp. 32, 34. 

Although it may not be considered by the commissioners 
and others, as a valid or additional reason, yet we do for our 
own parts allege, that the divergence of the lines from the 
north and north-west in the manner we propose, is not alto- 
gether undesirable, by passing them over a district farther 
removed fronj the coast, and from the line of the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway, which was incorporated to give that ac- 
commodation, to the important towns on the eastern coast of 
Ireland, no other main line towards the north could do, on 
account of the peculiar formation of the country. The following 
extract from the commissioners relates to the probable exten- 
sion of the Drogheda Railway. 

In respect to the coast line which has been surveyed from 
Drogheda to Newry, we have to observe that it may be considered 
altogether in the light of a speculation which has no reference to the 
internal commercial traffic of the country, but as one which will 
afford a desirable facility for passenger intercourse, between the 
important commercial towns which it is intended to connect. 

“ If the data which have been put forward by its projectors be 
correct, we are rather disposed to think, that as soon as the coast 
road from Dublin to Drogheda shall have been completed, the pro- 
longation to Dundalk, and thence eventually to Newry, might be 
desirable .” — Second Report y Part /, p. 45. 

Considering the Dublin and Drogheda Railway as one that 
does not in llie least interfere with the plans of the general 
system, and as having resources within itself, we appre- 
henc^, that if, without any detriment to that system, the 
northern lines may be drawn so as to avoid all possible inter- 
ference with the Drogheda coast line, it should be so arranged: 
Between the line^ we have sketched by Kilcock and Trim, 
and the east coast, there is scarcely a town to provide traffic 
for any line, and the agricultural produce of that district 
would proceed along the ordinary roads at right angles to the 
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railways east and until intercepted by them, to be con- 
veyed to Dublin or to Drogheda. 

Before entering into the discussion of the question of 
government interference, and government assistance to rail- 
ways in Ireland, there is one other part of the report of the 
commissioners to which we must refer. We mean that re- 
lating to the increased ficilities for the most rapid communi- 
cation between London and Dublin, so justly stated to be very 
material to the profitable working of railways in any part of 
Ireland; and calculated to promote the mutual interest of 
this, and other parts of the British empire. And to let the 
commissioners speak in their own concise and nervous phrases : 

Before the introduction of railways, great exertions had been 
used, and a considerable progress made towards rendering tJie com- 
munication between the two countries as expeditious as the means 
then available for the pur^jose would allow. Large sums were ex- 
pended in improving the several packet ports of Milford, Dunmore, 
Donaghadeo, Port Patrick, Ilowth, Ilolyliead, &c. aud in bri)i(jiny 
the Iloli/head road to its present perfect state. Tilic advantages 
thus obtained to the public were worth all the expense that had been 
incurred ; but their acknowledged value and importance are not to 
be weighed against results now attainable by the application of a 
power which was unknown when those improvements were effected. 
The locomotive engine has, at one step, trebled the speed of ordi- 
nary road conveyance, at the saiiu* time that it combines the ad- 
vantages of superior convenience, safety, and cheapness, and we 
are therefore naturally led to en(|uirc, whether that power should 
not be adopted, in order to complete the end for which those works 
were originally undertaken. Hitherto, as toe have seen, no expense 
has been spared by the Legislature, in adopting ang practicable 
means of facilitating the intercovrse between the two countries ; and 
doubtless, ihc same principles will still be acted upon. It is the 
more reasonable to expect this, because, by an extension of the 
railway system, the attention which hitherto has been necessarily 
divided in various directions, may be concentrated to one main point, 
namely, the attainment of the most rapid communication between the 
Metropolis and Dublin ; for if that object be effected, the commu- 
nication with all the important towns of Irclaixl will be equally and 
at the same time facilitated, and that in a more perfect and econo- 
mi cal manner than could be accomplished by any other manage- 
ment. 

“ We shall not attempt to fix or define the utmost degree df ex- 
penditure which it would be right to incur for this purpose. The 
advantage that would result from merely expediting the mails so as 
to give three or four available hours in each direction daily, can 
scarcely be estimated too highly. But we believe that it may be 
obtained at a cost not disproportioned to the object, and that a con^ 
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siderable return may be e.vpeefcd in addition to tlio benofits wliifli 
would spring from tho improved resotirces of the country/' — Second 
Report, Part IIL p. 72. 

The italics are ours, and we do crave the attention oF the 
legislature and of all our government authorities to the very 
important paragrapli we have just quoted. It contains the 
very essence oi’ all that has ever been said on tlie subject, and 
added to the express(‘d public opinion of the several meetings 
which have been held to forward those views, will not fail to 
effect the object intended. Indeed, the ^nly question is, hi 
what direction shall the main railway line to the Irish packet 
port he carried 

Tliis question is most ably discussed by the commissioners, 
from tlie information before them, referring to the comparative 
merits of Holyhead, Porth-Dynllaen, (in Caernarvonshire), 
St. George’s Harbour, (between the Great and Little Orme’s 
Heads) and Liverpool, consisting of the reports of Mr. Vig- 
noles, on the various lines that could be cari*ied from Lon- 
don to Portll-Dynllaen, in North Wales;” and on a line to 
Holyhead: — of Captain Beaufort, 11. N., IIydrograph(‘r to the 
Admiraltjs on the ports of North Wales, which might be 
adopted in connexion with a railway commimication from 
London; of lieutenant ^horingham, R.N., on the Harbour 
of Porth-Dynllacn (both tlie naval authorities speahing very 
highly in its favour) ; and of Mr. Ciibitl, C. E., on the practi- 
cability of a railway through North and South Wales; and 
the commissioners sum up the evidence with great impartiality 
in the following terms: — 

“ Hence it would ajipear that by taking advantage of any of the 
probable inodes by wliich the country mails may (l(^sJ)atcl]od from 
Dublin in twenty-four liours after leaving London, a sarittf/ may be 
effected by the rednetien of the irholr of the paclct esfab/ishmenfs, 
except one, as well as of the day mails from Dublin to Cork, ami 
Belfast. It will only be necessary to provide for a direct cominuni- 
Ciition between the west of England and south of Ireland. 

“ By the Porth-Dj^nllaen, Ornie’s Bay, or Holyhead projccLs, tlm 
Liverpool mail for Ireland would also eventually bt; brought down 
to either of those as a concentrated packet station. Upon tlie whole 
it will appear that in order to effect the most rapid cormminication 
between London and Ireland, a selection is to be made between a line 
of railway to Holyhead, or to Porth-Dynllaen. In point of time, 
the difference between those two lines according to the above ealcu- 
lations, appears so suiall, that it will require to be further considered 

“ In making comparisons of this kind, the actual distance is com- 
monly assumed as the measure of the time, a form of calculation 
sufficiently accurate for ordinary purposes, and where other circum- 
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stances strongly concur in favour of a particular conclusion ; but, 
in a nicely balanced case, time being the only or principal considera- 
tion, it should be well undci'stood, that a mere comparison of dis- 
tances may often prove a fallacious mode of estimating tj^e time for 
travelling over a given space. There may exist, on the one hand, 
])eciiliar and unavoidable causes of delay, such, for example, as will 
be presented in the passage of the Menai Strait, on the Holyhead 
line ; while inferior gradients (should they prove so) may retard the 
progress erpially on the line to Portli-Dynllaen. 

It is sufficient at present to advert to the extent of capability 
that exists for a very important communication. Whenever it shall 
be considered expedient to carry cither project into execution, more 
minute investigation will b(i required to fix their comparative merits, 
ith reference to facility of execution, to the benefit of the country 
(as means of internal communication through North Wales) and to 
the expense as well as to the ultimate results which are aimed at. 

“ Although a passenger traffic must be very consitlerable, com- 
ju'isiiig, as the line would, that, for the whole of Ireland, or nearly 
so; and increased in a great degree by the Inoro rajiid and cheaper 
medium of intercourse ; still, as a considerable jiortion of the line 
will produce very little accession of business in VTales itself, if is 
voi to be expected that such a project can be carried into execution 
irithout aid from the public, and probably it will be the best to effect 
it by direct yorentmenl agency,''* — Second lleport, Part III, p, 78, 
After such a dispassionate opinion, it might have been 
supposed that the question would have been properly left to 
government to decide, after further enquiries, as to the best 
line ; but private interests have latterly rushed into the con- 
test, and an acrimonious tone has been given to discussions 
that arc quite useless, and will not be attended to by the 
public authorities, who must ultimately be appealed to. As 
for tlie good people of Ireland, they are wise enough to keep 
aloof from an unprofitable squabble, and are satisfied to unite 
in claiming the very best and quickest line of railway to the 
best packet station^ at whatever cost^ any excess of which 
above that for an inferior route to a less eligible port, is as 
nothing in tlie balance, to ensure regularity and certainty in 
the time of transit. It is probable the. effects of the recent 
storms, on the Menai Bridge, will go far to decide the ques- 
tion. 


* Mr. Vignoles says, in his report, (Appendix A, No. 3, p. 42) “out of this 
arises the consequential enquiry, viz., if the governraent sboultl be induced, as 
in the case of the Holyhead rorxd, to patronize or excewte any portion of the rail- 
way, should not such line pass centrally through the country, aftordiug the utmost 
general advantages, independent of being the route to a packet station ; in fact, 

be a main trunk luie, such as now laying out by your coramission in Ireland.** 
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In corroboration of the observations of the commissioners, 
in the saving of time to all the towns of Ireland, by a railway 
from London to a Welsh packet port, we may refer to the 
table given by Mr. Vignoles, in his report on the south and 
south-western lines of railway in Ireland, laid out by him un-’ 
der the direction of the commissioners, {Ap'pend'ix A, No. 1, 
payes 28-29); by which it will be seen, that the future 
time of travelling, when the lines are completed, will be, 
from London to Cork, under twenty-three hours ; to Limerick, 
twenty-one and a half lionrs ; and to Dublin, sixteen hours. 
While, by a similar calculation, Belfast would be only about 
twenty-one, and Enniskillen but twenty hours travelling from 
the metropolis. What good may not be expected to accrue 
to Ireland, when her most remote districts may be reached 
from London, in little more than half the time it now takes 
to reach Edinburgh, and in the same time the mail now occu- 
pies in going down to Falmouth ? 

We shall now attempt to discuss the question of govern- 
ment interference, which we have previously divided into four 
sections, and now propose to take up seriatim. 

1st. Should governments interfere with any enterprise 
which might he entered into by associated bodies of indi’- 
viduals. 

On general principles, and as applied to a fnie state, we 
can have no hesitation in answering, certainly not. But the 
poverty or richness of the country ; the general nature of the 
employment of the great body of the population, whether en- 
gaged in agricultural, commercial, manufacturing, or mineral 
pursuits ; its condition, in respect of advancement (as regards 
the surface of the country «nly) from a state of nature, beyond 
which, as in colonies, it may scarce!}^ have gone one step, and 
yet have a population advanced considerably in all the arts 
and usages of civilization — imhued with skill and industry, 
yet having no capital; and, — without going into other causes 
which it would be easy to assign, — last, though not least, the 
description of enterprise, and the extent to which it is to be 
carried; whether as a general system, embracing the whole 
country, or only a partial developement of the resources of a 
particular district ; since such a system might require public 
assistance, though a particular work may be executed by pri- 
vate enterprise; — all these considerations enter as essential 
points in the resolution of the enquiry ; and we must know 
the true conditions of the question, we must have some dis- 
tinct knowledge, some definite understanding of the circunt'* 
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stances under which the kingdom, the province, or the district, 
stands, before any categorical answei can be given. 

The rules which might be laid dowii for Englapd, are not 
applicable to Ireland ; the one country is extremely rich, the 
other (in its present unimproved state) extremely poor. 
England swarms with an industrious population, chiefly en- 
gaged in mineral, manufacturing, and commercial pursuits; 
and those who follow agriculture, do so almost always on a 
large scale, and generally on scientific principles ; so that the 
productive efforts of the well-fed skilful labourer, on a soil of 
inferior quality, is fivefold what it is in Ireland {Second Reporty 
part Illy p. 84), where the whole population have scarcely any 
employment but agriculture; followed, not as a pursuit based 
on capital, and executed with skill, but as the means of pro- 
curing to the bulk of the inhabitants their stinted daily allow- 
ance of food of the most inferior kind. 

The advancement of England to its present state, cliiefly 
by the energies of individuals, and the combined skill and 
jjecuniary resources of associated bodies, is the aggregate result 
of the labour of 150 years : the advancement of the state of New 
York to its incalculable extent of prosperity, by the creation of 
numerous links of intercommunication, lias been the result of 
the energies of the state government, effecting for that coun- 
try, within the last twenty yefirs, a dcvelopcment of resources 
unparalleled in the history of internal improvements ; a result 
which can only be compared to (what may be as certainly 
predicted as) the consequence of the improvement and open- 
ing ol the Shannon navigation in Ireland, at length deter- 
mined on to be executed by government; an example which 
the British government are following in. Canada, by the 
construction of the Rideau canal ; which must be followed, 
whenever the state wishes to advance, at railroad pace,” the 
improvement of a colony or district, instead of suffering it to 
crawl, walk, ride, waggon, turnpike, canal, and coach itself 
through centuries of difficulties, to that stale it may almost 
jump to, by a proper “government ijiterference.” Since, to 
use the most expressive language of the railw^ay commissioners, 
as applied to Ireland, — “ It is a waste of the-public available 
resources to suffer so large a portion of the empire t6 lie 
fallow, or leave it to struggle hy slow advnnceSy and with de- 
fective means, towards an improvement, wjien the judicious 
aid of the state might quickly make it a source of common 
strength and advantage. {Second Reporty part Illy p. 85). 

Then as to the description of enterprise, and its extent, 
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proper to be interfered with by government, is it with the 
internal communications of the country to develope its resources^ 
particularly when to be laid out as a general system? We 
may safely leave docks, bridges, harbours, gas-works, water- 
works, and the thousand speculations which attract capitalists 
and private enterprise, in a rich and flourishing country, to 
the energies of individuals. Nay, so far as their execution 
goes, the canals and roads also ; because, on these, competi^ 
tions can, and will be, and are created, as freely as those 
between steam-packets on our rivers aud seas; or, as tlie 
omnibus rivalry in the streets of our large towns. Nor in 
local improvements, where we would deprecate government 
interference as much as if they were to attempt to rival the 
horse-dealer in his improvement of our studs ; or, to quote 
Irom our before-mentioned caustic and spirtfuel oj)ponent, as 
if the government had undertaken to horse the metropolitan 
cabs, and feed the horses.” 

That it wowld have been far better, if all the canals and 
turnpike-roads in the country had been laid out on a general 
system, cannot be denied ; but these have “grown with our 
growth, and strengthened with our strength they have been 
the result of local efforts to improve the districts in which the 
parties finding the money were interested. It is often a won- 
der to a foreigner, when he is informed of so much money 
being expended by Individuals on our turnpikes, particularly 
on the cross-roads ; but when the system is minutely enquired 
into, it will be found that the chief subscribers are the adja- 
cent landowners, who want to open up their estates; tiie 
dealeis in the adjacent towns, &c. It is true, individuals are 
often tempted by the promise of interest, or coaxed, and some- 
times tricked, into lending their money on turnpike bonds, 
and in England they often lose it; but the effect is produced, 
—the road is opened, and must afterwards be kept open, even 
if thrown, as it often is, on the parish or township to repair 
and maintain. Onr neighbours, the Scotch, are more prudent ; 
and when turnpike- road commissioners want to borrow money, 
they are obliged to be (which is not the case in England) 
personally responsible to the lender, for his interest and prin- 
cipal: but this does not form any impediment, except to 
induce caution as to what roads are undertaken, and by 
whom ; the comirkissioners are always the parties who are to 
be chiefly interested in the effects of the new road, and will 
not borrow the money unless they are sure the road will pay 
interest and expenses ; or, that their estates will be opened, 
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and their rents improved, to the extent, at the least, for which 
they make themselves responsible; so that, practically, it is 
raising the funds on the mortgage of their estates, •to improve 
them. Blit after all, the whole system of turnpike-roads in 
England has been so glaringly bad, that it has been very seri- 
ously entertained of late, to ainalgcunate the entire of their 
revenue into one fund, in order to do the very thing which 
the commissioners urge should be done with the railways in 
Ireland, viz. — “ that the gain on the more profitable parts 
.sbould be* available to bear the loss of others of deficient 
revenue.” 

VVliere tlio state exigencies required, the government have 
not only ‘interfered with enterprises (turnpike-roads) wliii'h 
might be (actually had been) entered into by associated bodies 
of individuals,” but did, in the case of the Holyhead road, in 
spite of every remonstrance on the part of the several bodies 
of road trustees, pass an act of parliament, compellmy the 
numerous trusts IVoin London to North Wrdes, to borrow 
money from them (tlie government), at the same time, taking 
for several years the niaiiageme^c out of their hands, until by 
judicious, but mostly cosily expenditure (to remedy original 
errors of laying out and construction), the road was improved^ 
and made suitable to the wants of the country; and they 
hare continued to do this up to the present time. 

And happy would it have been, if tlie government had 
laid out tlie main lines of railway tliroiigli England, instead 
of leaving the best and most profitable linos of traffic to be 
monojiolized, in some distances, and ruinously divided in 
otliers, — when, by a judicious, combined, and general system, 
“ the gain on the more profitable parts might have been 
available to bear the loss of others of deficient revenue.” 
The prolongation of the railway lines to Edinburgh, to 
Glasgow, to Holyhead or Porth-Dynllaen, to Milford Ha- 
ven or to Fishguard, and to Falmoutli, cannot now* be 
effected without yorernment interference^ — because tliey are 
not sufficiently profitable in themselves to be carried, by 
mdividual enterprise^ through many miles of unproduc- 
tive country, or to bear the charges of maintenance^ and 
working. 

It is therefore clear, tha^t there are many cases in which 
governments ought to interfere, and have properly interfered, 
witli enterprises that have been, or might have been, entered 
into by individuals; — and this brings us to the second section 
of our question ; viz. 
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2d. Are the railways such ‘public tvorks (being^ in facij 
the highways of the empire) as should he left to 
individuals i or to private bodies of capitalists^ to execute y 
ovy at leasty solely to control ? 

This point has been discussed by others before; — but we 
must make a few extracts from the reasonings which bear 
strongest on the point. Thus argue the commissioners: — 

** l^ut even were the work undertaken without public aid, we arc 
still of opinion that it should, in a certain depree, be subject to the 
control of the state. 

“ It is a favourite opinion with many, that all undertakings of 
this description arc best left to the free and unfettered exercise of 
private enterprise, and that the less the state interferes, either in 
j)rescribing their execution, or controlling their subsequent opera- 
tions and management, the better. We are fully sensible of the 
great advantages to be obtained by allowing full scope to the 
vigour, energy, and intelligence, of individuals associated for such 
important purposes : and that it would be equally inconsistent with 
the rigljts of society, were such exertions crippled or restrained by 
unnecessary or impolitic regulations.’* — Second Report^ Part III. p. 95. 

And we cannot refrain once more pirating from the pages 
of our Quarterly friend, to complete all that is to be said in 
favour of a free exercise of individual exertion: ‘‘ To check, 
to suppress, or to compete, with this enterprising spirit, would 
not only involve the Government in difficulty, but the nation 
in ruin ; and we can conceive nothing more distasteful to our 
great capitalists, than to be told that they can never embark 
in a voyage of speculative discovery, until they shall have 
received from the government its passe-savant ^ 

‘‘ But,” continue the commissioners, — 

“ But we apprelicnd that the essential difference between railways 
and any other description of public works, has been overlooked, 
and that i^ou'crs and privileges have been conceded to private 
companies, wdiich should be exercised only under the direct authority 
of the state, or under regulations enforced by effective superin- 
tendance and control.’ So great are the powers, so vast the capabili- 
ties of a railroad, that it n ust, ivhenever established^ at once supersede 
the common road : and not only will all the public conveyances, 
now ki use, disappear, but even the means of posting will, in all 
probability, rapidly decline, and evfntually, perhaps, cease to be 
found along its line. These effects may be expected, as the 
necessary consequeflees of opening a railway. Its superiority is 
too manifest and decided, to admit of rivalry. 

“ It therefore deeply concerns the public, whose welfare is 
inseparably copnected with all tjiat tends to improve the internal 
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resources, or to maintain the commercial and manufacturing 
superiority of these countries, that such works should be promoted : 
and, consequently, every encouragement, consistent iiutk the due 
regard to other interests, should be given to capitalists who may bo 
willing to undertake them. Their propositions should be submitted 
to a competent and duly constituted tribunal ; and if approved, 
should be adopted and stamped as national enterprises. As such, 
they should be protected from all unnecessary expense — from 
extravagant demands for compensation — from vexatious opposition, 
and from the ruinous competition of other companies. To that 
extent they have a strong claim to the protection of the state ” — 
Second Report, Part III. pp, 95-96. 

And after this fair statement of what is due to private 
enterprise, the commissioners say : — 

“ But, on the other hand, the public interest would require that 
they should be bound by such conditions, and held subject to such 
well-considered regulations, and effective control, as shall secure to 
the country at large the full benefit and advantage of this adrnirabhj 
system. 

‘‘ The practice hitherto followed in England, has been almost the 
reverse of that which we here recommend. No preliminary steps 
are taken, on behalf of the public, to ascertain whether tlie proposed 
railroad be well adapted to its specific object, or calculated to form 
a part of a more general system. The best and the worst devised 
schemes arc entertained alike, being equally exposed to opposition, 
and left equally unprotected against the difficulties which intercstecl 
parties may raise up against them. Nay, a railw^ay bill may be 
passed, or it may be rejected ; but the fate of tlie project merely 
proves the number and influence of its respective supporters or 
opponents. Its failure or success, is no test whatever of its merits 
as a measure of general utility, — for that consideration forms a very 
small part of tlic enquiry before parliament. 

“ Should the parties suceeed in obtaining a favourable report, 
they are usually empowered to proceed, and to hold the work as any 
other description of private property, subject to little or no external 
regulation or control. Hence are they enabled to establish a monopoly, 
in the most extensive sense, and to keep the intercourse of the country 
entirely at their command. The rate of speed, the choice of hours for 
departing, the number of journies in the day, rest at their discretion ; 
and as they have the unlimited right of fixing the charges for the 
conveyance of both passengers and goods, they have an opportunity 
of repaying themselves, not only for the legitimate costs of construct- 
ing and maintaining the railway, but for all the heavy expenditure 
incurred, cither through their own extravagance, or in consequence 
of the various impositions practised upon them. Thus, every item 
of unnecessary expense falls eventually on the public. 

“ Sanguine anticipations have been formed of the advantages 
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already enumerated, of* rapidity, facility, frequency, and economy, 
which this mode of communication is unquestionably calculated to 
afford. H depend greatly vpon the will of the railway com- 

panies, as at present constituted, to what extent such expectations 
shall he realized, 

“ With respect to the first of these advantages, that of rapidity, it 
is knoWn, tliat as the speed increases the expenses increase in so 
high a proportion that it may be apprehended there will be a strong 
temptation to bring down the velocity to a rate not much exceeding 
the best public conveyances which the railivays have superseded ,'' — 
Second Report, Part 111. p. 96. 

And we particularly refer to the unanswerable statements, 
made on the manner in which the interests of the public, and 
the general economy and convenience, are affected, in pages 
28 to 36 inclusive, in Appendix No. If to the Second Rejwrt : 
when after detailing the commencement of some of the incon- 
veniences by a striking example — it is mentioned — “ The 
public in the meantime are far from enjoying the advantages 
which those establishments (the railways already opened from 
London to Liverpool and Manchester) are capable of afford’- 
ing ; and it is a very fair sample of the countless ways in 
which the general interest may suffer from the unrestrained 
power given to railway companies.” 

To this, indeed, we can ourselves bear witness, and the 
flict, that the speed on the London and Birmingham Railwag 
is now reduced to 184 miles an hour including stoppages, is 
quite a convincing proof of it. We have shown that the cost 
to a railway company of carrying a passenger 24 miles an lioiir 
does not exceed two-thirds of a penny per mile, all expense 
included, of which one-ninth of a penny is for fuel, when it is 
235. Qd. per ton. And supposing the cost of f uel to be doubled, 
and the rate of speed increased fifty per cent, or to 35 or 36 
miles an liour, it is equally deducible from the recent facts 
and experimenls we have alluded to in the former part of' 
this article, that the expense of carrying a passenger at that 
rate would not exceed 1(/. or, at the utmost, per mile; 
and, tlierefore, we ha^’c good grounds for demanding on the 
part of the public to know from the railway companies why 
theyedo not offer to the Post Office, and to that portion of the 
public who would pay for it, even if it cost 2(/. per mile to the 
railway company !* the advantage of that velocity, once at 


* The inside fare on the Grand Junction Kailway from Kirmingham to Liver- 
pool and Maiu-hester by the mail, is 2:ia. for 1)8 miles, or something above 
per mile per passenger, the travelling being at the rate of 22 miles an hour : on 
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least ill the twenty-four hours, which 'vould take them to Li- 
verpool and Manchester in six or seven hours ^and hereafter 
to Holjdiead or Porth-Dynllaen in seven or eiglit •hours) in- 
stead ot consuming a wliole day or night in the journey ? We 
can answer the question for them : — ‘‘ They hare no compe- 
titors^'^ and the public will no farther be accommodated, and 
will not travel any faster until (jovernment mierferenciT 
takes place ; or to (juote from the commissioners, who ap- 
pear to liave omitted the consideration of no one point which 
bears on this and on all the other questions they have so 
ably investigated : — 

“ Should there bo eventually, two modes of reaching Liverpool, 
or any place beyond, by railway, the one by llirminghain and tlie 
other by a different line, the companies would adjust their arrange- 
ments (and increase tlie speed) with a view to obtain a prefcrencfu 
but prohnhlt/ no farther : and this consideration, which will form tlie 
best, and, perhaps, the only argument in favour of the ruinous e,rpe- 
dient of eloseiy competin</ fines, may be the ni(‘aris» of their being 
established : a most extravagant remedy for what might so easily be 
arranged by a little mutual accommodation,” — Second Report, Ap- 
pendix A, It, p. 31. 

or still mure ef/ectitallyhy Ti\lit\e ‘^government interference.” 
And if this is already necessary on one set of lines only, still 
more so in a general system, which must require, if not 
government assistance, at least government control; and if 
already in England, where so much has been done, d fortiori 
in Ireland, where every thing is to do. 

“ 111 Ireland,” says Mr. Henry Booth, in his practical letter 
to the commissioners, {Second Report^ Appendix A, JVo. 9, 
p. 78) “ the position of things is different; but even lliere, 
the contemplation of what is passing in England, may not be 
without itL lesson : for in all countries, and under all circuin- 


thc London and Birm infill am Railway, the fare is 32s. t)d. for 112 miles, or ratlier 
under per mile, and the travelling 18 miles an Iioiir: on the Liverpool and 
Manehestcr Railway the fare is 6s. 6d, for 31 miles, or'about 2^d. per mile, the 
tra\ellinp being neaily 24 miles an hour; and the fare on the North Thiion Rail- 
way (to Picstonj, at the same rate, or a trille lowci. On the Dublin and Kings- 
ton Railway the fare is Is. for 6 miles for the best coaehes, {6d. lor tbeoulsiiles), 
or 2d. per mile, travelling 18 miles an hour. The average charge for inside pas- 
sengers by the com lies and mails on common roads is something higher than 
per mile per passenger, travelling 10 miles an hour. Who would object to pay 
at this latter rale to" travel from 35 to 40 miles an liourj, il it can be proved that 
the railway companies could afTrrd to do so, wliieli (without raising the points in- 
volved in the Great Western Railway Enquiiy) wc arc satis/led they could do on 
the existing railways, having at llie same time a proportionate increased charge 
for gentlemen’s cHiiiages, horses, and the Post Office bags and caravans ? 
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stances, it Is an object worthy of a statesman to prevent the 
reckless waste of the national means, and to give a right di- 
rection to the public expenditure.” ^ 

It has been most industriously asserted, that the English 
capitalists are only too eager to invest their monies in Irish 
railways. We find stated in one of the newspaper disquisi- 
tions on this subject, words just suited to express our own sen- 
timents “ It is not enough to shake the authority (of the 
railway commissioners) to tell us that English capitalists have 
been found willing to undertake such and such lines. No 
commission was needed to find out that. We know that 
English capitalists, in times of excitement^ may be found to 
subscribe to any undertaking whatever, and would catch at 
securities in the moon if they should be proposed to them. We 
also know that the gentlemen of Connaught or any other dis- 
trict, are not averse to the outlay of English capital in such a 
manner (whatever else becomes of it) as must go to improve 
their property. All this is natural and unblameable, and, in- 
deed, we must confess, for our own part, that we had much 
rather see English money invested in Irish railways than in 
American stocks, as a matter of patriotism. But the question is, 
how can ‘ English capital^ for English capital will be in re- 
quisition in one shape or other, be employed on Irish railways 
with hope of return, and of what return ? Hotv can railways 
he constructed^ with some security of being kept up ? ” 

Sir Robert Peel once stated that, “ on all occasions he 
should give his cordial support to such undertakings, (rail- 
ways) provided he was satisfied they tvotdd succeed as specu- 
lations and so would and so would any man, but it does 
not at all follow that they should be left wholly uncontrolled, 
to levy their contributions on the public, and “ make reprisals 
for all unnecessary expenses and vexations” they might have 
suffered in the progress of carrying their works into effect. 

But the English capitalists feel, to our knowledge, that they 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to the railway commissioners, for 
stating the honest truth and the times of excitement” have 
gone by, and it will, for the future, be very difficult to obtain 
capital even for English railways; and we are satisfied that the 
period has arrived, when ‘‘ such public works, (being, in fact, 
the highways of the empire, ) will not be left to private bodies of 
capitalists to control."' Certainly not, since “the regulations of 
the highways ought in truth to be considered as one of the re- 
served rights of sovereignty, — one of those rights which can- 
not be transferred to private individuals, except by an act of 
treachery to the community at large"" So speaks one metro- 
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politan journal. Another, proposes to re-establish coaches and 
posting, ‘^to protect the public from the insults and inconveni- 
cncies daily experienced from the railroad monopolists:” — ra- 
tlier a curious mode of protection ! While a third thus*expresses 
itself in a more sensible manner. 

“I’lie railway companies have received monopolies very injurious 
to the public comfort, and the ])ublic interest, which new acts 
liament will be required to abate^ but whicli cannot ])e abated with- 
out causing a great outcry against a violation of vested rights. Will 
such blunders be avoided in future F If the report of tin* liish rail- 
Avay commissioners, >\hieh shuts them out, is not to be carried into 
execution, will the private companies and speculators, who are con- 
dfunning that report and seeking for railway acts, receive the mono- 
polies they pray for, under a due subserviency to the public, iiibuc'sts? 
We hope so, thouqh it is very plain that they and their partizans in 
the press are endeavouriny to mislead the piiblie^ and procure inju- 
rious nwunpoliest under the pretence of promotiny private enterprise, 
and of freely employiny prirale capilal” 

Come wo now to the third division of our eiujuiry : 

3tl. Are the rirnn instances of Jndand such as V'oultl jnstify 
the government in nndertakiny, in that coantrys what 
might be impolitic or injurious in Knyland ? 

The discussion of this point has been almost exhausted, hy 
friends and foes, who Itave given their sentiments to tlie pub- 
lic in the j)eriodicaIs of all intervals, daily, hebdomedal, 
monthly, and quarterly, both before and since the ])romulga- 
tioii of the railway report, and we almost despair of putting it 
in tiny new light. • In the words of a fellow-labourer in this 
vineyard, we can only say, that when society would derive 
a beiieiit from a j)ublic work, which private interest might not 
consider a sufficiently templing speculation, or iniglit not pos- 
sess the means to accomplish, w'e hold it to be the part of 
the govc*rnment, which represents the generid interest, to be 
the undertaker. We apprehend this lias been the case of Ire- 
land for many a day, and we have already sliown, in a former 
article, that the community have profited most amply hy the 
little in the w^ay of public works which the, government have 
effected in tliat coniury.”* Jn fact, it is almost a waste of time 
to go much into tlic matter here, and tliose who can rise from 
the perusal of tliat division of the report wliicli ti eals of the 
present condition of the population of Ireland, (in Part III, 
from page 79 to 97 inclusive,) with which their recoinmeuda- 
tions close, without answering our above question in the affir- 
mative, will never lieed any arguments of ours. 

• Bjitish and Foici^jn Quarterly Review, No. XV. and No. XIJI. 
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We shall leave this question with the following forcible 
paragraphs from a late number of the Examiner. 

“ We have already remarked, that there can be no greater mistake 
than to regard the report of the Irish railway commissioners, as a 
document calculated to check the ardour of public enteqirise in. 
railroad projects. The effect of the report will be, not to extiiiguish 
zeal, but most seasonably to enlighten and direct it. The commis- 
sioners have laid before the nation a most cheering view of the ho])03 
and prospects of Ireland. Without taking into account the powerful 
impulse which would be given to the general industry of the coiinli y 
by the operation of railways, the evidence!^ of growing prosperity, 
under exislintf circumstances, are sufficient of themselves to ju'^tify 
the liveliest faith in the success of such undertakings. 

“Tlie admirable section ‘on the influence of railways yi ilcvclo])- 
ing the resources of a country,’ contains a multitude of statruncnts 
calculated to inspire the fairest hopes of the success of those works 
in Ireland. ‘We have direct proofs,’ say the coimnissiontrs, ‘that 
Ireland is as capable as other countries of being intliumecd by the 
same cause, and of profiting by its operation,' and they foreibly add, 
‘there is this additional motive to recommend the subject for con- 
sideration, that the backward state of the country ])resents a stronger 
well as a wider scope, for improvement.’ 

“Past rnisgovernineiit and neglect have certainly hd't us an aiiij)h‘ 
field for benevolent exertion in Ireland; and decidf'diy, rlie moral 
obligation to commence the work of amelioration, grows strongr j- 
every hour. '^J'he nature of that obligation was ne\a‘r before* *^0 
clearly stated to tlie people of England, 'riio present is the first 
government that ever promulgated tlio doctrine that it was the* duty 
of Englishmen to make the relief and improvement of In'Iand tlit ir 
business; and the good sense, as well as the good bt'ling, of our 
countrymen, forbid us to doubt the succc.ss of tiu* appeal. 

“ From the prosperous results that have followed other projects 
that have from time to time been undertaken, to bi tter tlie state* of 
Ireland, the fairest auguries are to be drawn for the enterprise now 
recommended. In every case, w here a new common road lias been 
opened through districts before impervious, an increase of traffii* and 
intercourse has been the uniform consequence. TJic labours of Mr. 
Griffith in the South, and Mr. Nimmo in the West, have materially 
raised tlie condition of tlic |)opulation, by extending (he field of their 
industry ; and contributed to the tranquillity of the country, by open- 
ing and facilitating communication through tracts where guilt and 
outrage had previously found secure asylums. 11 csults, equally hap- 
py, iTave attended other undeilakings, proving the aptitude of Ire- 
land, to profit by all the efforts of public or private enterprise, to 
develope her resouiycs, and give her energies employment. The re- 
gular establishment of steam navigation upon the principal rivers, 
and along the coasts of Ireland, as w ell as betw een the ports of the 
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two islands, has given to ineroantilo and general soeial aotivify, a vast 
impetus. Not only Jiave old hranelios of trad- been extended, but nine- 
tenths of the iroj/ic at present carried on is new : for instance, the trade 
in fattened cattle. I'hat a well-arranged system of railways would 
have the effect of continuing and extending through the country, the 
advantages which the outports have thus obtained by the introduc- 
tion of steam vessels, seems to be indisputable. In fact, in the pre- 
s(‘nt state of commerce, the railway is an e.viyency of the eotnitn/j 
one of the principal wants of Ireland. Perhaps m c might lay down 
a general proposition, and say, that a railway is a corollary from a 
steam-ship. 

“Upon the moral ctlects of the extended intercourse likely to 
take plac(' between England and Ireland, in conserpience of an in- 
creased facility of travelling in the latter, eonsiderahle stress is very 
])roperly laid in the report. Most true it is, and not more tru(* than 
deplorable, that ^ Ireland is very little known to the Rrilish people 
]jor can we imagine any better means of promoting that most valu- 
able of useful information (in fact, it is self-knowledge) than the 
exeeiition of a great system of public works, forming an easy and 
lapid lyode of communication through the island. Jlacon, in tin*, 
jldvanrement of Tjearniny, interprets the text in the Prophet Daniel, 

‘ Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge be increased,’ — of tlui 
elhets to b(‘ anticipated from the progress of nautical adventure, 
ami what he calls ‘the openness and thorough pjussage of the world.’ 
W ith how much more force would this application of the prophetic 
words have struck our great philosopher, had ho seen the stoain-ship 
and the railway. ‘ Mulli perlransihnnl f may well b(‘ exclaimt'd of 
these days of ours, and yet w^e sec but the infancy of these mighty 
instruments of civilization and enlightenment. Tlic steam-ship was 
th(‘ first bond of real union, thorough and indissoluble. Most truly, 

0] ).served the French minister of public works, in a late address to 
the chamber of deputies, ‘ Railways are next to the invention of 
ju iuting, the most powerful engine of civilization that the ingenuity 
of man has ever devised. It is difficult, if not impossible, to fore- 
see and define the results which they must of necessity at some 

1) eriod produce on the fate of nations.' ” 

Let ns now enter into the last and most important enquiry, 
and probably the most practical one. 

4///. How can public aid and control he best combined with 
pi'ivate enterprise 5^ or with what other than undivided 
(jorernment monies and managements caii railways be 
instituted in Ireland? 

We think this question may be very easily Answered, without 
the extremes of both the political parties in this country having 
any good ground for raising objections to the proceedings 

s 2 
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of the commissioners, from the motives alleged to have 
prompted it ; the desire to make out a case for an advance of 
public money,” “or public assistance,” which in their opinion 
only “ shows the clear outline of a contemplated job, and a 
filching attempt at John BulTs pocket, upon even a more thaii» 
usually bold and large scale.” One writer from the ‘extreme 
left,\calls out to watch the progress of the job^ adding, “ It 
is not a trifling sum of the public money, some three or four 
millions, which is demanded; and the mode in which the funds, 
if obtained, would probably be expended, though very agree- 
able to proprietors having deeply-mortgaged land on the lines, 
and to the solicitors and engineers employed, would by no 
means tend to diminisIt corrupt influence or jobbing in Ire- 
land;” while, from the ‘ extreme right,’ the echo of “ so gross 
a job,” resounds in vituperative sentences, contaii:ing many 
personalities, but no arguments. Yet, even had the money 
been absolutely demanded to be positively expended by the 
government, some of tlie same writers admit, “ that as liir as 
one or two pVincipal lines go, railroads are perhaps the most 
vseful mode in which public money could he expended in Ire- 
land.'' Again, to cpiote from a writer, Avholly unprejudiced 
we sliould think, inasmuch as his chief pursuits are literary, 
and who only touches oti the railroad report as connected 
with statistics and science : 

“ A nation may iviselij spend money upon other considerations than 
those which yorern a private capitalist.'' “ Wc know not, inde ed, 
how tlio trading house of Great Britain and Company could lay out 
money to a greater advantage than by bringing its Irish resources 
into full operation.” “If the expenditure of public money in Ire- 
land can be rendered available to the regeneration of the labouring 
classes, to the restoration of tlie balance between demand and sup- 
j)ly in the labour market, and consequently to the re-establishnieut 
of peace and of industry, even as a pecuniary speculation^ it must 
ultimately prove profitaUel “ Ireland is a lariu in the worst po3>ibIe 
condition; out of heart and unprofitable. In such cases, the wise 
proprietor applies his other resources in the w^ork of amelioration : 
he advances his capital on the prospect of remote, but certain 
re t urn s. ” — A then <eum, 

Fjrom these and from fifty other recorded sentiments of 
writers of all shades of politics, and of all classes of observers, 
it would not be difficult to infer that no very general oppo- 
sition would be nrtide to the appropriation of four or five mil- 
lions of money for Irish railways. Fortunately, however, there 
is no absolute occasion for our honest neighbour, John Bull, 
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to put liis liancl into his pocket. We do not want liis money, 
although his credit would be of great \ ^ to us. 

All that is wanted is simply that a loan should be autho- 
rised by the issue of exchequer bills, or otherwise, from lime 
♦^o time as the occasion may require, to remain as a floating 
debt, or to be funded periodically : the same being raised, of 
course, on the credit of the imperial government. , 

Suppose this carried to the extent of five millions (only 
one-fourth of what was raised for the West India compensa- 
tion loan), then let tlie first charge be on the Irish railways 
for the interest, say three per cent, and sinking fund, one per 
cent., the same being secured collaterally under the provision, 
that in the event of the nett returns not paying the stipulated 
amount of interest and sinking fund, the counties through 
which the railways pass shall supply the deficit by present- 
ments, raieably ; in such [iroporlion as may be adjudged equi- 
lable by a propca* commission or tribunal: but any surplus 
after discharging interest and sinking iund, to be made avail- 
able for the reduction of the county or other ratc^. 

Here is a jilaiii simple plan, propounded (though not in 
these identical words) by tlie commissioners, by which the 
money can be raised, the disbursement of which may bo 
guarded in any w ay that the caution and suspicion of the legis- 
lature may deem advisable ; a plan which will be understood at 
a glance by all financiers and men of business, and which, so 
far as the application of the principle and mode of raising 
money, is analayons to n liat has been repeatedly carried hita 
effect w hen Ic^gislating and providing for the Exchecjuer-I.oan 
commissioners of England, for the Holyhead roads, for the 
Caledonian canal, for the roads and bridges in Scotland, and 
for a variety of public works throughout the empire, where the 
public credit was pledged, and the security olfered as their 
guarantee undoubted, as would be the case in the manner 
suggested ; and tis the commissioners state, which is some- 
what on the principle adopted for llie improvement of the 
Shannon. 

It may be objected, that it might be difficult to adjust the 
assessments of the county rate; w^e see no real difficulty, and 
v/e consider the advantages to the counties ought to smooth 
dow n any, if existing. If not, the security to John Bull w^ould 
be the full assurance, 

“ That if the Irish peasantry w'ere placed, iA point of comfort, 
on a par with tliose of Great Britain, the result to the public 
revenue (by a very moderate calculation of Mr. Stanley) would be 
an annual increase of six millions. This consideration alone ought 
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to silence any objections^ on the ground of expense, against afford- 
ing public aid, such as may be required for these works ; for it gives 
assurance of an enormous profit on the greatest coiiteinplaled outlay.” 
— Ecport^Parl Illy p, 85. 

Surely, then, such a probable return is ample security for 
any possible deficit of return of 4 or 5 per cent, on a capita'l 
of as many millions. John Bull risks £200,000 a year ; and 
who* with a knowledge of all the effects which a judicious ex- 
penditure on public works in opening any country, but par- 
ticularly Ireland, has produced, will venture to dispute that, 
through the districts to be pervaded by ihc railways, there' is 
not a more than probable additional excise of ten times that 
amount ? Another mode of effecting the same object has 
been propounded by an able contemporary, whose columns are 
almost exclusively devoted to the discussion of railway matters, 
but who takes different views from ours about government in- 
terference : — 

J'hc plan proposed, of making the counties pay, if the railway 
should not, wp think a capital one ; hut why should the govcrmnciii, 
he the only party to ‘ undertake the execution of the j)ioj)osed lines 
on such security ^ Why not any private company as well ^ Goveni- 
rnent cannot afford to lend money at lower rates of interest than oilier 
public bodies or private individuals can, and * the lowest adniissihle 
rate of interest’ must of course be the market rate of interest at the 
time of tlic money being advanced. If, tlierefore, the same power 
were given to associations of individuals, iucorpoiated by act of 
parliament, for the making of railways in Ireland, as is here piojioscd 
to give to government, of making up any deficiency in the returns 
by means of county presentments, there would be an end at once of 
all dilfjculty in the matter; capital to any amount would be i caddy 
obtained from individuals on siieh terms, and tlie evil of government 
interference ho thereby wholly averted.’’ — Railway Timesy July 2Sf/t. 

Government interference appears to be a terrible bugbear 
to our railway advocate, as well as to many much less sensible, 
and less dispassionate writers; but we tliiuk he has completely 
answered his own questions and rebutted his own arguments 
in some of the preceding paragraphs of the same article. 
He says : — 

It does not seem likely that any body of cfipitalists would be so 
foolish as to sink millions of money in Irish railways to obtain a j-ate 
of interest which they can obtain through a hundred other channels.” 

He forgets also tliat government can afford to lend money, 
and can borrow it too, at lower rates of interest tlian otlier 
public bodies or private individuals can ; that a nation may 
wisely spend money upon other considerations than those 
which govern a private capitalist ; and that the reason why 
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government should undertake the execution of the proposed 
railways, is, that they own the “ Irish Jarm, out of heart and 
unprofitable,” and should advance the capital to improve it, as 
any other landlord would. Capitalists will not speeiflate to get 
3 per cent, interest, to be subject to yorernment control^ or at 
least to such regulations as we may be quite sure will be put 
by the legislature on all future railways, and most probably, 
even by ex post facto laws, on the present ones. 7 \nd he 
refutes all his own arguments, and confirms all our‘<, when he 
writes thus : — 

“Ncillieris it to be disputed, that there are strong ])ublic grounds 
for wisliing that the extension of the. railway sysf<;m to Ireland could 
bo safely left to the government, it being beyond all fpioslion in tlie 
■power of tlic government, to supply that country with a inucli better 
general system of railway comrnunieation than it is ever likely to 
ol)lain from the unconnected and very probably conflicting jmyeetsof 
individuals studying only tlioir own personal advantage — selecting 
only tlie best parts oftlic country for the expenditure of their capital, 
and leaving all the rest wholly unassisted. • 

‘‘ "J'lic eoinmissioners liave shown but too clearly, that there is no 
sueb profit to be expected from the investment of capital, in Irish 
railway speculations, as should iiuluco individuals to embark in tlu iu 
for the sake of profit, (under such protection at least, as it is the 
])rescut usage of the legislature to extend to this class of under- 
takings,) and w(; bold that the public, (the Britisli public,) an' 
niueli indebted to tlnun for the manly frankness with which they 
have i)roclaimed this grave truth to the world. Kven though tlie 
result of tbift frankness slioiild be, to tlirow the whole business of 
Irish railway-making into the hands of government, to make another 
great Irish job of it, better that, than that individuals should he 
tempted, Ijy high-coloured and delusive re})resentations, to risk the 
fruits of tlieir industry in undertakings Vrliich promise sneli doubtful 
and, at besi, slender returns. Whether jobh(*d or not, the railways 
would, at all events, be made, if not so well or so chcaj)ly as by 
private companies, yet sulfieiently well to be, at almost any priee, 
a great blessing to the country. Expensive, beyond all example, 
they would probably be, but the expense would fall wh(*re its heavi- 
ness would not be felt — on the eommnnify at-large. Neither indi- 
viduals nor families would be ruined by it, (as has happened but too 
often on both sides of the Irish Channel,) the only great sufterer 
would be the still greater gainer, the public. Small the returns 
might be in the shape of dividends, but so large in a thousand other 
shapes, as to make the great expeii.se a matter of great indifference. 
We respect the frankness of the commissioners the more, that the 
conclusion at which they have arrived, appears to have grown irre- 
sistibly out of the inquiries which they have directed to be instituted 
into the nature and amount of the existing traffic of the country, 
and to have been only adopted at last as the lesser of two evils, 
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railways under goverinneut direction y or no railways at all for many 
years to come.'* — Railway Times, July 28. 

Soon after, we find the same talented editor still farther 
arguing oA our side of the question, in the following way : — 

“ The eonnnissioners’ report is attacked hy a contemporary, on what 
we cannot help characteri/iug as very frivolous grounds indeed. It 
is first \issumed that government interference w^as unnecessary, ‘as 
parties of ample means, assisted by experienced engineers, were 
ready to raise funds for railways in <liffcrent parts of the island. 
And then it is argued that the plan recomniei.ded is a ‘job,’ ‘ a vast 
scheme of ])olitical corruption.* And why ? Principally it would 
seoui, because ‘ were there not secret and sinister objt’ets in view, 
nobody in his senses w'ould dream of proposing, in the present state 
of onr finances, an investment of sevend millions of public money, 
in an undertaking, which is only, on the most favourable calculation, 
to return per cent, per annum, and might yield no return at all’ I ’ 

“ With respect to the non-necessity of interference, it surely w ill 
not be asserted that admitting the possession of nn'inis the most 
ample by all tjie railway companies ever projected in Ireland, the 
execution of their several lines would have supplied a complete 
railway system for Ireland. That railways would have been raised 
‘ in different parts of the Island,’ and with considerabhi profit to 
the parties embarking in them, so fir fnnn being denied by the 
commissioners, is distinctly and unc(|uivocally admitted. But the 
report must have been read to very little purpose, if it has not bcn ii 
seen, that this xcry fact forms one of the main reasons why govern- 
ment should interfere, and by balancing the profitable against the 
unj)rofitab!e ‘ parts of the island,* sceiiie to the whole a partici])*iti()n 
ill the benefits to be derived from an improved system of internal 
communication, rather than suffer * parts’ to remain altogether un- 
assisted, inasmucli as they arc admitted on all hands to be by tliem- 
scKos wholly unattractive, in fact absolutely ruinous, to private 
companies, if the interests of private bodies, or of small sections of 
the country, are to be considered paramount, then yovennnent ought 
not to interfere ; but if the advantaye of (he whole island, is to be 
^.ousalted, if the inhabitants of thinly peopled districts, or of districts 
not easily accessible, have an equal right to receive the same facilities, 
and would be equally benejitted by the enjoyment of them, as (he 
residents of more favoured tracts, then, we say, a general system of 
railways is indispensable, and how this is to be effected in the pre- 
sent instance, without the intervention of government, wc should be 
glad to know. In fact, as far as the great body of the Irish peojile 
are concerned, it must be no railwaj^s at all, or railways constructed 
in tfie first instance with the public money. 

“ As regards any* prospective jobbing, we are quite as hostile as 
our contemporary can be, to anything of the kind. We admit, that 
previous experience justifies but too well our contemporary’s suspi- 
cions on the subject, but wc are inclined to think, that the manner 
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in wliicli the commissioners recommend tliat public assistance 
should be granted, would be found to giund very materially against 
a recurrence of the enormities which have heretofore been perpe- 
trated in that land of jobs. Should any additional pr^^ventives be 
required, we would be the fiist to recommend and enforce their 
adoption ; but so important do we deem the r stablishment of somo 
general ])lan of railway communiejition in Ireland, that we should 
be inclined to recommend its adoption, even if it must have in its 
train a system of corruption w^orthy of the best days of public plun- 
der*. Get raihvays economically and without jobbing, if you can ; 
but at all events, get them. We are somew hat surprised, Iiow’ever, 
to bud the Spectator suspecting the presence of a job, from the 
circumstance, that the commissioners limit the 2)rotits on the whole 
system to about three and a half per cent. It docs seem to us, that 
this limitation is priwa facie evidence that no jobl)ing was contem- 
j)latcd. Had the commissioners been as anxious to secure ‘a job,’ 
as some w ould reprchcnt them, they w'ould probably have been less 
scrnj)ulous as to the incitements wJiich tliey held out in n gard to 
anticipated returns. Above all, they w^ould Iiave taken care to con- 
ciliate I he promoters of competing or convicting lines, so as to 
obviate all opposition from them; and this might easily have Ixcm 
done, had the commissioners suffered any consideration other than 
the ])ermanent good of Ireland to have w eight in their deliberations.” 
— Railway Times. 

Hie fact was, and is, that there never was any real English 
capital seriously devoted to Irish Railways. Although we 
admit, that the basis of all speculation on the subject lias been 
the hope of drawing English capital to Ireland; and an inor- 
dinate disposition to embark in railway schemes on a few of 
the most promising lines, arose in the minds of those whose 
speculative tendencies were fostered by the notion, that h’ng- 
lish capital was in some way or other to stand the brunt of 
the experiment; and so, ^ierbaps, it w^ould, and we belit've 
did, in llie late ‘Himes of excitement;” but the moment a re- 
action on the London JStock Exchange took place, the bubble 
burst, and the real English capitalist, or rather the real 
searcher after a certain investment, ignorant of tlie latent 
resources of Ireland, and prejudiced against the imputed 
turbulence and uncivilization of the people, easily became 
alarmed, and were no longer willing to trust tlieir money 
in Irish investments. We have used the language .of the 
Athcnccuniy and will add the final paiagrapb of the same arti- 
cle in that literary and enlightened periodical, from which we 
liave abstracted the substance in the above sentence, Speak- 
ing of the general proposed railway system, it says : — 

“ To the realization of such a project, there are, we are fully 
aware, great obstacles. There is not only the fearful argument 
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(in these countries, an all but invincible fallacy) of innovation, but 
tlie still more fearful ignorance and prejudices of the public, on 
Irish affairs in general. How few are there who oven see the ini- 
peridiijg avalanche of nine millions of discontented subjects, or 
dri^am of the sweeping ruin which is implied in its fall. On the 
subject of Irelcind, the infatuation is an absolute epidemic ; and we 
scarcely venture to hope, that they who are most especially opposed 
to its tranquillization, will pretermit their hostility till the power to 
(oppose it is struck from their hand. Nor even can avo foresee that 
their fears will let them eonseut to any tnerely statistic measure, 
that shall tend to increase the power of the IriaL oeojde, although it 
should, at the same time, remove a part of their discontents. Time, 
liowever, does wonders; and the report before us will at least con- 
tribute to hurry on events, by the knowledge of details which it 
will disseminate. In adding the mite of our om n convictions, we 
do our duty as journalists, and ease our hearts as men. We rejn at, 
then, that the project of a grand and comprehensive system of rail- 
ways for Ireland, is a godsend to the cause of humanity, of p(‘aco, 
and of national prosperity.’* — Atheiueum, 

All who areracquainted with the real state of these matters 
in Ireland, know that it is a farce to talk of ‘‘ j^ricate enter- 
in Ireland. We have capital,” cry out certain chi- 
valrous promoters ; we are willing to embark it in a general 

system of railways, and we claim the unfettered right to apply 
our money to the construction of railways, a right which 
Englishmen exercise to an extent that knows no limit in the 
constitution.” 

What says one of the evening journalists of London, who 
lias all along shown an accurate knowledge of these matters.*' 

“ Wc dispute the fact that they do possess the capital reipusitc for 
any extensive enterprise of this nature. They have mwer y(‘t pru- 
flueed a list of pcjrsons capable of furnishing the means for eon.>tniet- 
ing even a single railway project between the capital and any con- 
siderable town, -without aid from the Exchequer. It is notorious 
that the Dublin and Kingstown line, tlie subscribers to \ihich are 
bcliev(;d to be possessed of more ample private resources than any 
company yet incorporated for railway yiurposes in Ireland, would 
liavc come to a serious pause but for the assistance of the Treasury. 
It is Cfpjally well known hat the railway now in progress from 
Armagh to Belfast, could not have proceeded without a loan from 
government. The company at first required an advance of £10,000. 
They have received £15,()00, which very probably would have been 
refused if the commissioners liatl not adopted that line as a portion 
of their northern system. 

“ The history of the railway projected between Cork and the en- 
trance to its magnificent harbour at Passage, furnishes an amusing 
commentary on ‘ private enterprise’ speculations in Ireland. The 
whole distance docs not exceed seven statute miles. An act was 
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obtained for it, splendid offices were constructed for it, displaying 
brass plates ainl gay sign-boards, with th. words ‘ Cork and Passage 
Railway Office,’ and it would have seenic 1 that the only thing re- 
maining to be done was to open the doors to the publ^ for the pur- 
chase of tickets. But tluMhx rs are still shut; the offices are ‘ to be 
let.’ No symptom of the railway has as yet made its appearance ; 
aftei considerable expenditure, all of which was consumed by par- 
liamentary agents, surveyors, lawyers, secretaries, elerksj ami all 
such costly appendages to companies, there were no funds h'ft for 
the main thing — the road ! 

“ 8o it liappened, too, with respect to a line proposed between 
Limerick and Waterford, for which somewheni about L'.‘}(),()(K) were 
actually paid up, and wholly wasted amongst a crowd of retainers, 
ami the attornios, who contrived to engraft a Chancery suit oil the 
tender sapling, oven before it took root. 

“ It is a farce, therefore, to talk of ‘ private enterprise’ cajiital in 
Ireland. The actors in it cannot but know that they liave no chance 
of glutting on with any jirojeet beyon<l the point of incorporation ; 
but if they succeed so far as to get their long bills paid, then 
the project is too often, as a matter of course, abandoned.” — Courier, 

One of tbe most virulent abusers of the commissioners, for 
not giving pi'ivate entcr[>rise lair play, is obliged to acknow- 
hMlge, that be is perfectly satisfied that no groat speciilal ion, 
such as a railroad of considerable extent, can ever be succe.^s- 
lully efiected in Ireland. The public treasury can alone 
achieve such an object.” An admission which draws down 
the I’ollowing apposite remarks from tlic Railuay limes: — 

If then* be any truth in the doctrine of our contemporary as 
licrc stated, what becomes of the long- vaunted sullieieney of jirivabi 
enterprise? The inference which it was attemjiteil to draw from 
tlie fact that several lines liad been projected in Ireland— that, thi'ro- 
fore, private energy would prove ccjual to the w ants of tin; eonntry 
— was too j)re])osteroiis to gain credence among any class of men 
who liail Mirncd their attention to the present state of the sistt^r 
kingdom ; and, accordingly, it is iiow^ all but abandoned, save by 
those whose own experience might have taught tliem better than lo 
coufound projected Hues with tines actually executed, or to assert I hat, 
because some fe^v .-peculations continue to liave a lingering exisbmee, 
a general system of railway communications must, undf*r similar 
circimi.stancps, go forward wdth healthful vigour.” 

And the candid editor of the llaihvay Times^ sum.s up the 
whole of the argument very conclusively, as follows : — 

“ Tlie deplorable condition of this sort of speculation on the con- 
tinent, is attributed, and, probably, not without good cause, to the 
monopolizing, c(;ntralizirig, and all-grasping spirit of the French 
government and he states very truly, “ that its effects will bear no 
comparison with tlioso produced by the free agency and unaided 
enterprise of individuals in Great Britain. The inference which is 
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(Induced from this, is, in effect, that private enterprise, and public 
int(?rr(‘rence, would produce similar results in Ireland. I’he cases of 
the two countries, Fran(^e and Ireland, are, however, totally dissimilar, 
as we shall ei^clcjavour in a very few words to show. 

“In the first place, the French government attempted, with ^\hat 
object it matters not to infjuire, to take into its own hands, works, 
which the private capitalists of the Kingdom solicited to be allowc.d 
to undei\akc;* the Irish commissioners base their rcccmimendations 
on the fact, that hitherto there has b^'en no sign of any wish on the 
j)art of private individuals, or of corpojato bodit^s, to confer upon 
Ireland the benefits of internal communication bv railways, and on 
the absence' of any sutheient inducement to lead such individuals 
or bodies to attempt the task. It is true that a few, and taking 
into account the extent and natiual capabilities of the country, only 
a renj few railways have been j)rojected in Ireland by private bodie>; 
blit how’ }iav(‘ they been supported by the public ? Has not thi; 
Jiopi'lessness of a return, upon the capital embarked, at all propor- 
tiom'd to that which may lie secured in similar siieculations on this 
sid(‘ of the channel, turm^d aside British capital from these* Irish 
projects ? Withput a prospect of a recompense in kcjeping A\itli tin; 
risk, private enterprise will never be tempted to embark in raihiay 
schemes; and had such prospect existed, Ireland would, long ere 
this time, have been farro^\ed with railways, as extensively as the 
more favourf'd portions of the Unib'd Kingdom. It is absurd to 
talk of what pri\atc energy may do, when tlie fact is so notorious 
that nothing has been dotie ; for nothing, eornparativedy, should A\e 
esteem it, were all the liiU's ever projected in Ireland, jirior to the 
rejiort of the commissioners, fully carri('d into ('ff‘ect. If the opjio- 
nents of the report would show the sufficiency of ])ri\ate enterprise, 
and the non-necessity of government interfereiici% they ought to 
show that the calculations of the commissioners, in regard to ex- 
pected revenue, are greatly under probable results. If thc'y could 
succeed in doing so, they would present an attraction uhich jirivate 

* W c lia\c iciiison to know tliat it was bt caiiso tlic French povernnifut 

(lltl vol undertake the 1 ail M a} s, but left “ pi i\ ate enlri prise” to shift for ilsi'If, 
that the railioad speculations of Fiance aie in their jUL^ent “deploiahlu state.” 
A" III Ireland, iheie is no capital (we oiii>hi lathei to say no (onjidrna) for sneli 
woiks as in\e^lrnellte. The French railroads adxancc not, heeause piivate enter- 
piise cannot laise the capital : and the goveriiirient either cannot or will not help 
them either by loan, piant, or guarantee, although they aie willing enough to 
saddle them with all soils of res fictions ; plenty of “ governTnent intei ft renre’’ 
111 Fiiiiice, blit no money. Until the goxeinniciit guaiaiitcc a certain interest to 
capitalists (and wc aie crtdibly informed they xvoiild be satisfied with a small rate) 
as it IS sAid Russia is about to do, to tempt wiV/to/m/mf to make railwaxs for her 
through Poland ; or, until Louis Philippe, under the xvise (and probably fast ap- 
proaching) administration of such men as Thiers and Uuizot, institute a railway 
sy.stem on the piinciple recommended by the Iiish commissioncis, tliiowiiig the 
cost of supplying the deficit revenue on the departments to be benefitled { which 
with the goveiiiment guarantee would soon produce funds) — until something of 
this kind is done, theie is not much piobability of railways for France, except in 
one or two very choice direetioiis. 
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ontprpriso would greedily snatch at ; but under prcseiit circumstances 
such a consummation is scarcely to belot* »ed ibr. 

“The distinction between the mode of constructing national lines, 
adopted by the French government, and tliat reeomni^ided by th(^ 
Irish commissioners, is cqualU apiiarent in regard to the moile of 
raising the necessary funds; but upon this point our space will not 
j)ermit us, at present, to enter. It should be borne in mind, ho\v- 
ever, — and the recollection would sare the iwpendilurc fT/' tnuch 
virtuous indignation on the enormities of treasury grants — [)rop('rly 
so called— that the as'<i^tance whicli the commissio!»eis rui‘ommend 
partakes mucli more of the ehar<ieter of a loan, than of an absolute* 
gift; that, in fact, it is little more lhan an easy and ctTtain plan Ibr 
raiMing the requisite capital, by a mortgage oatlie works wliieh such 
capital wall call into existence.” — Railway Times. 

It would seem to us, therefore, to be clearly made* out that 
private enterprise* is not likely to be co]nbin(‘d with public aid 
and control for Irish railways; and that by no other than un- 
divided government credit (not monic!^) and management can 
they be instituted. ^ 

The more we reflect on the subject, tlie more strong is the 
conviction brouglit to our mind, that the railways must b(* un- 
dertaken by the government, or tliat there will be no railways 
in Ireland. Every discussion lends invarialdy to this n'sult. 
In order to control and keep open, for the greatest bejielit lo 
the public, the ‘Queen’s llighw'ays,* wl)ich it has bec‘n wvll 
characterized as ‘an act of treachery to the community at 
large’ to contemplate handing over lo tiie mono|)oly ofprivate 
enterprise: in order lo give Ireland at once the full benefit of 
the railway system, instead of sullering her to linger in the 
rear, during farther centuries of neglect: in order to pi-oduce 
the greatest amount of such benelit with the least expendi- 
ture : to prevent the waste of tlie national means, and to draw 
out the hidden treasures of national resources, again we say, 
and the voices of all wxdl-wisher.s of good order and social 
comfort join in the cry, the yovernment must vtake and 
control the railways in Ireland. 


» 

Art. VI 1 1. — Si.vteenih Report of the Inspectors Oenend of 
the General State of the Prisons of Ireland, 1837, with 
Appendices. (Ordered by the House* of Commons to be 
printed, 6tli March, 1838.) 

2. Enyland and IValcs. Tables showing the number of 
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Criminal Offenders committed far trials or hailed for 
appearance, at the Assizes and Sessions, in each County, in 
the year 1887, and the result of the proceedings, (Made 
out by order of her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State 
for the Home Department.) 

K recollect that, about two years ago, our attention was 
f f drawn to the subject of the comparative amount of 
crime in Ireland and in England, in consequence of tlie 
ignorant, but not less common than ignorant, assertion, 
“that there is incomparably a greater proportion of public 
vices, whether all the world, or only the Hritish Empire, 
furnish the arithmetic, among a thoroughly Catholic popula- 
tion, than in any other.” We remember that the conceited 
and haU-inforined Pharisee, who thus congratulated hiinsell 
tliat he and liis brethren of England were not such odious 
sinners as the papistical Iri^h, attempted to vindicate hi^ 
valiant assertion by a series of most ridiculous blunders 
in calculation, r^^specting the criminal and population returns 
for England and Ireland. With these, however amusing, we 
will not trouble our readers. We exposed those blunders at tlu^ 
lime, and in the locality where they appeared, and made othei , 
and, we beli(‘vc, more accurate calculations, which established 
the fact, that, if Jreland exceed England in the nundjer o\ 
crimes, England fully makes up for it in greater enormity, 
'Phis is proved by the following table of sentences passed on 
those convicted in England and Wales, and Irelaiul, respec- 
tively, in 1834 (the latest returns then published), by which 
it appears that Ireland has much less than eight-fourteenths, 
its due proportion, of crimes most heavily punished. 

ami W.ilrs 

Death 197 480 

IVaiisportatioii for life 244 864 

“ ' 14 yea IX... II 68S 

7 years... 781 2,50:« 


Death 

Praiisportatioii for life 

“ 14 yea IX... 

7 years... 
linjirisuiinioiit for .8 years... 
“ 2 yrs. and above 1 yr. 

“ 1 yv. tS: above G nit^^s, 

() inontlis and under . 
Fine 


1,0,53 Iv582 


11,190 

624 


Whipping 

Discharge on Sureties 
Respite and Pardon . 


Total convictions in Ireland 14,2.53 England and Wales 1 .5,99/ 
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This table, when properly dissected, will demonstrate, that, 
if Ireland have about double the pi i.portionate number ol 
crimes, compared with England, it is the minor offences that 
•swell out the Irish list; whilst England and Wales liavc very 
much more tlian their due proportion of those crimes visited 
with the heaviest punishments of the law. In order to this 
demonstration, — . 

DcMluft from tlie convictions in Ireland, viz 

Punished with only G months’ 

imprisonment, and under... 1 J ,1 90 

On) V fined G21' 

11, 8U 


Leaving of more heinous crimes in Ireland... 2,189 


Deduct from tlu' convictions in EnglamI and A\'ales, viz. 15,9fl.'3 
Pnnisln (1 witli only 6 montlis* 

imprisonment, and undiu*... 8,82.i 

Pined only 418 • 

9,288 


Leaving of more heinous crim<‘s in England and \\’ales...G,7o7 

And as there were in Ireland 7,7G7,401 inlmbitants, and in 
Pngliind and Wales 18,897,187 iiihabilants, according to the 
census of 1881, the result will be: — 

In Ireland I heinous erime in 8181 inhahitants. 

In EnglamI and Wales, 1 heinous erime in 2056 inhabitants. 

'Idle subject is, intrinsically, of sufficient importance, to vv- 
(juire our anxious examination, and to command the careful 
attention of o\ir readers, even if no circumstances had occur- 
red, if no speeches had been made, if no discussions had en- 
sued, if no alarms had been created, if no outrages liad been 
]K‘rpclrated, if neitlier report had been circulated, nor para- 
grapli penned, published, copied, or exaggerated, to give it 
peculiar interest at the present moment.* All these causes, 
however, concur to bring it just now into a prominent position 
before the public; they have imparted to it an advcjililious, 
temporary, and exciting interest, which adds nothing, to the 
real and instructive value of its results; though it makes an 
accurate elaboration of those results, from authentic and un- 
impeachable documents, peculiarly needful. We want not 
tlie ever ready vejicinence of the clerical or political declaimer, 
who asserts what all bigoted P^nglishmeii have, from time im- 
memorial, asserted of unfortunate Irishmen, — only more posi- 
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lively, more liotly, more loudly, with a great deal more 
tlieatrical action, and in a great many more words, than it 
ever was asserted before. Nor does empty declamation of 
tlie most thundering character, or even the bitterest invective, ■ 
become one whit more just, because it happens to be reitera- 
ted, unto nausea, in morning and in evening print. VVe want 
facts, cU’awn from undoubted sources, and clearly stated ; and 
let them go for what they are worth. Prepared, as we ever 
are, to defend the Irish from unjust attack, we would not, if wc 
could, screen thejn from merited rebuke; it were not the act 
of a friend to do so. VVe will slate the facts plainly, and as 
clearly as we can ; and let that statement serve to vindicate 
the character of the Irish people, by a proof of their compara- 
tive innocence, if they be unjustly maligned ; or to make them 
blush for their gr(‘ater national guilt, if it be really established 
against them. 

VVe are aware that the above analysis of the English and 
Irish criminal returns, for 1834, may not give perfect satislac- 
tion, because if was not till 183o that the returns for these two 
})ortionsof the United Kingdom were prepared, according to the 
same tabular form : but they give a very n(‘ar approximation 
to the truth, although there may be some slight discrepancies 
in the comparison of 1834. But wc have, before us, returns 
for the thn‘e subsequent years, exactly coinciding in i’orm and 
arrangement, and, therefore, capable of being tested by the 
most exact comparison. Proceeding to the year 1837, the 
latest for which returns are published, we find the total num- 
ber of convictions in England and Wales, and in Ireland, res- 
pectively, divided or classified as to punishment, and of conse- 
quence as to guilt, in the following manner : 


t’oin ic’tioiis, — Ijrlaml. 

('»n\ ictiofKs, 

— & VVal« 

Dciith 

, 154* 

43'i 

^rrrinsporta.ti()n for life 



„ for 11 years 

. 

17 



5d5 

„ for 7 years 

. 818 

2,592 

„ for other periods. 

7 

12 

IiinirisoinnoDt, above 3 vears . . . 

0 

0 

j, 3 veais and above 2 years 0 

14 

,, 2 years and above 1 year.., 

. 82 

394 

,f 1 year and above G months 

1,035 

1,628 

,, 6 months and under 

6,186 

10,258 

Wliijiping 

6 ) 


pine* 

378 > 

5(52 

Discharge on Sureties 

592 ^ 


Itcspitc and Pardon 

15 

11 


Total 17,090 


Total 9,556 
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And tlie proportion of population in Ireland, to that in 
linfvland, being as 8 to 14, or 4 to 7, as. near as it can be stated 
in round numbcTS, the total convictions in England and Ire- 
land, respectively, are in a proportion with eaoii other so 
• marvellously corresponding with that of their respective popu- 
lations, tliat the proportions may be termed id(*ntical, — there 
being in England 1 conviction to every 813 inhabitanKs, and 
in l:(‘land 1 conviction to every 812 inhabitants. 

But when we proceed to deduct on ea(‘h side the convictlviiis 
for peffg then England stands out in the bold relief 


of its (leej)er mul darker criminality. 

Deduct from convictions in Ireland, in 1837, viz. 9,536 

Six months’ imprisonment, and under 6,168 

Whipping. — Fine. — Discharge on sun'ties. — lie- 

spite, and pardon 991 

7J59 

Leaving of more heinous crimes in Ireland 2,377 


Deduct from convictions in England & Wales, viz. • 17,090 

Six months’ imprisonment, and under 10,258 

W’iiipping. — Fine. — Discharge on sureties. — llc- 

spite, and pardon 573 

10,831 


Leaving of more heinous crimes in England & W'alcs 6,259 

And comparing as before, the proportion of crime to popu- 
lation, the result will be, — 

In Ireland, one heinous crime in 3,267 inhabitants. 

In England and Wales, one heinous crime in 2,220 inhabitants. 

Showing thus, that in 1837, as in 1834, Ireland exhibited 
a veiy much smaller proportion than England, of the more 
heavily punished offences. 

A distinction here obtrudes itself upon our notice, which 
must occur to any one instituting a comparison between Eng- 
land and Ireland, with respect to the state of crime in each 
country, viz. — that there are tw'o prominent causes of crimi- 
nality existing in Ireland, which do not .prevail to the .same 
extent in England; and that, therefore, we should, from the 
agency of those two causes, naturally expect to find, ccteria 
paribus^ morccrime, in proportion to population in Irelaiujthan 
in England: and these causes are poverty (which besides its 
ordinary aspect, includes the excessive competition for land) and 
religious animosity. The religion of the stole, to the support 
of which tlie law' pbliges all to contribute, is, in Ireland, the 
religion of the minority. This fact is calculated to excite 
haughtiness in the favoured minority, discontent in the op- 

VOJ.. VI. — NO. XI. T 
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pressed majority. 'Hiis foct, in its present operation, and 
even in the most mild operation of which it is by possibility 
capable, — but still more, in all the bitter recollections of the 
past, whiclf'are interwoven with it in tlie Irish mind, — must 
engender a state of feeling in the two portions of the popula- 
tion towards each other, which would be apt, occasionally, to 
develope itself in ficts of criminal violence. This is a conse- 
quence which, whether on English or on Irish soil, we should 
expect, in the ordinary condition of human nature, to follow, 
from the cause stated. It does follow in Ir^^land; its agency 
may be discovered in the Irish criminal returns, throughout 
the cases of violent aggression, and malicious injury; but the 
far greater part of these should more justly be attributed to 
the excessive competition for land, which is also a peculiar 
feature in Ireland. 

Of the convictions in England and Wales, there were, — 


Capital sentences in 18S5 B23 

do. in 1836 1J)4 

do. in 1837 438 


1,455 

Of the convictions in Ireland, there were, — 

Capital sentences in 1835 179 

do. in 1836 175 

do. in 1837 154 


508 

So that, in the capital sentences, instead of being up to the 
English scale — that is, in the proportion of four to seven — Ire- 
land can hardly furnish more than one-third of the Phiglish 
number. We would not wish to conceal the fact, and would 
to God that Irishmen would take warning from it, that there 
were, during the above three years, forty-one executions in 
Ii eland, and only thirty-seven executions in England. And 
this other fact is also one conveying an awful lesson to Ire- 
land ; that there were in those three years, seventy-four capi- 
tal sentences for murde^ in Ireland, and only thirty-five such 
sentences for murder in England and Wales. The number, 
however, in each country, both of capital sentences, and of 
-convictions for murder, has diminished in each successive year. 

The convictions for manslaughter in Ireland, and in Eng- 
land and Wales, respectively, were as follows: — 


Ireland. England and Walt***. 

‘218 ■. 72 

226 99 

l.'j* 89 


In 1885 

1836 

1837 
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Again, with respect to cissaults. whifh, IVoni causes which 
we will not attempt more miiuitoly to explain, unha[)pily add 
so largely, and at one fell swoop,’ to the catalogue of Irisli 
offences, there were — * 



IrHanil. 

iinri 

In 188,5 

,52(56 

/I U) 

188() 

.w.'j? 

78 ^ 

1M7 

2204 


One more instance. 

that of riot and 

breach of pcnr(\- ilw 

convictions were — 


Kui’Laiul :in(l W airs 

111 188,5 

1586 

.56] 

18.8t) 

1498 

3:^4 

JS.87 

1075 

888 


These are instances which we have endeavoiirc'd fairly to 
select from the class of violent off(‘nces against the ptTson. 
They show what particular description of criminality it is 
which swells the list of Irish guilt; and we hojje tlu^y may 
s(*rve to convey a useful and instructive lesson. ,AVe know too 
well how^ the passions have been aroused, — what provocation 
has been given; how the landlord has ejected th(‘ cottier, and 
the proctor has taken the bed from beneath the dying wife; — 
we know that these things have been, and are, in Ireland, 
and neitlier have been, nor are, in Kngland. Jkit, with a 
full knowledge of these facts, we must still say, tluit the 
number of these, and such like, acts of violence', is a stigma 
upon the Irish nation. If this odious spot upon her national 
character were removed, (and we are rejoiced to ol)se'rvc', 
from the returns, tliat it lessens every year) Ireland would 
then be as distinguished for her peculiar abstinence from erenj 
description of crime, as she is now from many. 

Tor though the other cause of crime, to which we have 
already referred, exists to an intense degree, — though the 
famishing poor have not only the positive cravings of hunger 
to withstand, but have also a keen consciousness of their 
relative misery, from a ])ersonal observation of the comforts 
and luxuries enjoyed by some of their neighbours, — yet are 
they singularly, and, under the circumstances, most extraor- 
dinarily, free from invasions of property from the motive of 
lucj’e. Inglis, Ilinns, arid most other recent travelliTs in 
Ireland, concur in assuring us, that robberies and larcenies 
art' of very unfretjuent occurrence. The tables before us, — 
matters ol' fact, and not of opinion, — conffrm thi.‘5 testimony. 

I o take first 4he crime ol burglary, or forcible entry by 
night into adwelling-house, — a crime, which, perhaps, as much 
as any other, excites the feeling of insecurity and dread, — the 
convictions wx're — 

T 2 
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Ircliinil. Ei)glaml and Wales. 

Ill 4-5 191- 

„ J^-iO 82 188 

„ 1S:57 ^ 62 2::2 

111 tlieisc, and in all the other eomparisons, it sliould still Ik* 
borne in mind, that the proportion of crimes between Ireland 
and Ew^land, ought to be as that of the population, or 4 to 7- 


There were 

convictions for housr breakina- 

- 


Irekuul. 

Kn-^Kiml aiul \Valc8, 

In 1 885 

9 

801- 

,, 1886 , 


827 

„ 1887 . 


108 

Eor simple ] 

larceny, the convictions were— 



Jrclaml. 

I n'^Kunl fiiul Wales. 

III i.s;w 


8809 

„ ]8.'S(> 


8591 

„ IH.'i? 


104-09 

And for larceny by servants, the convictions 

were — 


Jrol.iiid. 

England and Wales. 

Jn 1835 . 


682 

„ 1836 \ 

77 


„ 1H37;. 

69 

81-6 


This last table it gives us peculiar pleasure to (piote, in tes- 
timony to the character of the domestic servants of Ireland. 

Ifwe had found that property was less secure in Ireland 
than in England, wc could have accounted for it by the more 
pressing poverty of the Irish people; but, finding that it is 
more secure, notwithstanding the pressure of that poverty, we 
are urged to the conclusion, that there is a stronger moral 
feeling in the main body of the poor population of Ireland, 
which keeps them honest in spite of the keenest temptation to 
fraud and tlieft. And how is this moral feeling to be account- 
ed for ? We do not hesitate to say, that it is owing to the zeal 
and exertions of those Catholic Priests, who have visited the 
poor in their miserable cottages, sympathized, we had almost 
said participated, in their sufferings ; assisted them in want and 
sick ness ;]^and exhorted them to virtue, whilst they were saving 
them from famine. It is owing to them, that Ireland can 
justly fclaim to rank higlier than England in the scale of na- 
tional virtue; and it is because her morality is owing to her 
Catholic Priests, /^hat she is so vehemently attacked and 
calumniated by the speechmakers, pamphleteers, editors, and 
penny-a-lincrs, of Scotland and Pmgland, and — alas ! that 
there should be such recreants — of her own country, too. 
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Art. IX. — Summary Revmtof (rermiiu Catholic Literature- 

THEOLOGY. 

Lehrbnch dvr Boijmoujvschichi*^ (Manual of the llistofy ofDo(jmas) 
hy Dr. hire. Vol. 1, AFaynicCy 18117. — Throe of the i^reatost stars of 
• German Catholic theology, at the present day, are Mohhn*, Dollinger, 
and Klee. Mohlor* (alas, this great luminary hath set hn- ever) 
repn'sonts the metaphysical part of Theology ; Dollinger, tin* critical 
and historical ; and Kh'O, the' dialectical part. This tk av v.(»ik by 
Professor Klee is woithy of hi< high reputation. Its object is to 
trace the gradual developemeiit of the truth “ once committed to 
the Saints/' to state the doctrine of the Church ojj the various arti- 
cles of faitli, and to ])oint out the occasions on which she more (*x- 
plicitly enounced, and more authoritatively enfore(Ml, those* tradi- 
tionary truths she had received from her divine l oiimler. In all 
heretical Churches, and still more in tlui anarchical communities of 
Protestantism, ^‘the History of Dogmas” is the history »)f n(*\v, ever- 
changing, inconsistent, and contradictory opinions. In the ('atholic 
Church alone, it is the history of divine truth, esseijtially om*, and 
immutabh', but with increasing develoja'inent, always implicitly 
believed, yet not always explicitly declared by the Church. 

'file first volume of tiiis “ History of Dogmas” is divirh'd into two 
parts. In the first ])art, the author treats of gc'ueral theology; the 
topics which luwe engage his attention an*, rev(’lation, Christianity, 
the Chundi, the hierarchy, the sacred Scriptures, tradition, and 
heresy. In thesecoJjd part, tin* author treads on the ground ofsjji*- 
cial dogmas, and tr(*ats successively of the existence and unity of 
God, the Trinity, the several divine ])crsons, next of the (trea^iou, of 
the angels, of the material world, of man, of the divine image in man, 
of the soul, of man’s primitivi* state, of original sin, and of Providence. 
On all these important subjects the reader Mill lind the tradition of 
the Church, briefly but distinctly stated, the occasions on mIucIi it 
promulgatt'd its doctrine, pointed out, as well as the nature of the 
heresies by v hieh that doctrine was assailed. From the copious 
citations and references to the fatluTs, tin* book may well In*, called 
a Claris pa tram. The work is distinguished not only for the extra- 
ordinary extent of erudition, but for the great skill, wilh wdiich that 
learning is brought to Ixiar on the points at issue. Professor KJ('(i 
oft(*n reminds us in this r(‘.s])eet of his gr(*at (oun(r}man, Nii'biihr, 
who, from the most diverse and scattered fields of knowh'dge, out of 
the ‘‘ disjecta membra” of learning, could construct a most ingenious 
and elaborate body of evidence. The work b(*fore us is, mori^over, 
remarkable for its clearness of arrangement, its vigour and p(*rsj)i-’^ 
cuity of reasoning, and great condensation of tliought. 

* A 'riaiisl.L(ii)ii of tlic “ Sv inhrlik’’ iif llii^ gn’al 'vnln in jiH'jiai dOon !>y 
.T. B. llobcrtsou, Kxi. tliu able translator of Schl<';*eri> IMiilosopliy ot History. 
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We Htrongly rocomiiK'nd this excellent work, to those among our 
rea<h‘rs, lay as well as clerical, who make thc'ology ami philosophy 
a part of their studies. 

Die ApoJonciik a/s tvissenschaf/lirhe NacJuveisuHtj (]••>' Cottlivhheit 
dcs Dhrislenmums in seiner Erscheinnng danjestellt. Von Dr, Johann 
Sebastian ron Dreij. (Apolot/efiea/ Dirinitij exhibit d as the scientific 
demonstration if the. dirinity of Christianity in manifestation,) 
I\faifent*e, 1838. Vol. 1. 

Dr. voii Drey has been long known as one of tiu* most eminent 
divines of Catholic Germany. lie has hitherto, we believe, [)ub- 
lished few works, and lu'iice his reputation i.s not as e\tensiv(; as his 
great genius and h'arning merit. But a series of tin; most valiiabh) 
jiapers, which he has for maTjy years published in the Tlu'ologieal 
Review of Tubingen, would alone suffice to transmit his name with 
honour to posterity. He has long held the theological chair at the* 
(Jniversity of Tubingen, where he has trained up, for the service of 
the Church, many excellent theologians, and among others, had the 
lionour of reckoning in the number of his pupils the illustrious 
Mohler. His now work on Apologetical Divinity is one of evtra- 
ordinary merit. ^ The lucidness of its arrangement, tin' for(‘e and 
acuteness of its reasoning, the elegant perspicuity of the st\l(‘, and 
tlie depth of the reflections, will secure to this production a very liigh 
plac(' in the theological and philosophical literature of the age. Tin' 
first volume only has appeared; and in this the author gives the 
most elaborate exposition of the theory of revelation whieli w^e (‘vi'r 
renu mber to have met with. The limits of this siiinmary notice of 
German literature wdll not permit us to give an analyis of this work; 
ainl without a full analysis, it would be difficult to (!onvey to the 
reader an adetjuate idea of its nature and ])lan. 8utiice it to say, 
that the nature and the necessity of religion, the necessity of adiviiu' 
revi'lation for the establishment, the perpetuation, and the developii- 
ment of* religion, the criteria and jiroofs of divine revelation, are the 
important topics to which this first volume is devoted. c ngret 
we have no room for extracts. 

We hope, soon to have the opportunity of bestow ing a lengtheiu'd 
criti(|ue on this production, when the second volume, containing the 
application of the jirinci pies laid down in this introductory part, shall 
hav(i made its appearance. 

Brenner's specula/ire Doymatik. (Specn/atire Doymatic Theoloyyy 
by Dr. lirenner.) 3 vol.s Ratisbon, 1837.— Dr. Breiuu'r has been 
long known as a very able and learned theologian. 'J he present work 
is tlie last and third form in which he has cast his dogmatic theo- 
logy. *His proofs of the divinity of Christianity, are mostly of an his- 
torical kind. The work is certainly very erudite, but is often wanting 
in profound and enlarged views. 

Die vornehmste.n fxhren inul (iehaiiche. der Katholischen Kirch e. 
Von Dr. S’. IVisctnan. Ratisbon j 1838. (1 he principal Doctrines and 
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Practices of the Catholic Church, By Dr. IViseman.^ — It will bo 
pleasing to the British Catholic public g'^nerally, and to th(^ readci’d 
of the Dublin. Review in particula , to learn tliat these excellent dis- 
courses of Dr. Wiseman have been translated into German, and have 
found in Germany many eelightened apj)reciators.# As, on this 
* subject, we .might be suspected of partiality, we shall transcribe a 
passage from a notice of this w(»rk, that has appeared in an cst(‘emed 
German periodical, “ the 8ion/’ It is,” says tlie journali^it, “ with 
peculiar pleasure we point out this im])ortant production, first, be- 
cause its author is an eminent scholar in the Catholic Clnirch. se- 
condly, bcicause, in a preface to a successful translation it has been 
rt*commended to the notice of the German public by one of our 
first theologians, Professor Dollingcr; and lastly, because we know 
its traiiahitor, M. Ilaneberg, to be a young matt distinguished for his 
talents and learning, who, we hope, is destined to accomplish much 
good, for the honour of God and his Church.” — Siou, August Nuni- 
l)er. We see that Dr Dollinger, in his preface, characterises Dr. 
Wiseman’s “Connexion of Science and Heveah'd RiOigion,” as being 
distinguished for various learning, consummati- skill of arrangement, 
and dignified (‘loqucnce. We are happy to say that translations of 
tlj(* work have appeared in Germany, Italy, and Sp*ain, and it is (*x- 
UmsivcJy read in America. 

Das Resultat meiucr IVanderunyen (lurch das Cebict der Pratcstan-' 
lisi'hen I Altera (ur. Von Dr, .Julius Iloninyhaus. Asseha feu burg, 
1K17. (77/^ result of uiy Tiands through the territory of l^rote^taut 
lAterature.) — This v/ork has excited a great sensation in (iermany. 
Dr. lloninghaus is a learned convert to our Church, and his long 
j)eregnnations through Protestant literature, indepcmhmtly of many 
other grounds of credibility, have; convinced him that the Catliolic 
Church furnishes the only resting-place to the human race. 

This work is composed entirely of Protestant testimoFues iti favour 
of the Catholic Church, declaratory of the Avt'.akness, tlu^ insuf- 
ficiency, the errors, and the dangers of Protestanti'^m. At tlu' head 
of each chapter, the author gives, in his own words, a short inalysis 
of its contents, and then proceeds to cite the Protestant testimonies. 
By these authorities ho shows, in the first part, tlui jin’seut di>solu- 
tion of Protestantism to be the natural conse((uence of its fiinda- 
inental principle! — jirivate judgimmt; ho then proves the utter in^uf- 
ficiency and inconsistency of this principle, on the part of those who 
admit a revelation; expounds the (’atholio syst(*ni, showing it to b(! 
alone compatible w ith tlie idea of .i Christian revelation, and (!\amifies 
the doctrinal ditferences betwt-cn Catholics and Protestants, ac('ord- 
ing to Scripture, tradition, and rea.son. In the second pifrt, con- 
ducted still by Protestant gnules, he enters the domain of history, 
examines the Reformation, in its ecclesiastical and political bearings, 
tracing its progress through Germany, Swdtzerland, Holland, England, 
Scotland, Prance,* Hungary, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Ice- 
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land, and tlieti givos an historical sketch of the rise and progress of 
different s(?cts, in the Lutheran, Calvinistic, Anglican, Anabaptist, 
and Socinian communities, from the Reformation to tin; present times. 
In tin*, third and last ])art, the (juestions relating to \vorshi]>, disci- 
pline, and oth?*r important matters, are examined; and after all these 
glorious confessions, which the truth, the holiness, and beneficent in- 
ilinujce of the Catholic Church, have wrung from those whom the 
pn'judictfa of birth, education, and profession, had alienated from her, 
the learned and estimable author draws his final inference. Our 
readers may form an idea of the extensive reading ami indefatigable 
industry of Dr. lloninghaus, when we tell them that his work con- 
tains upwards of two thonafoid testi)iionlr% and ti.at not fewer than 
three hundred and .sV.r/y authors have been cited. This list includes 
the most eminent Protestant theologians, philosophers, and historians, 
that have flourished, not only in Germany, but in France, Holland, 
Hungary, Denmark, Sweden, and especially England, from the ear- 
liest [leriod of the Reformation down to the present day. But let it 
not be supposed that learning is the only characteristic of this able 
jiroduction. The immense mass of evidence which the author has 
collected, has been arranged with consummate analytic skill. A 
translation has appeared in Holland; and met with the some siicc(‘ss 
which the original experienced in (Romany. VVe should like to 
know, w hat some of our stiff-necked Anglicans would say to it. W(‘ 
forgot to add, that the author, in an appendix, gives a list of tin' most 
memorable conversions to the Catholic Church from IVotestanfism. 
Tin* list includes seven hundred converts, consisting of preachers, 
professors, statesmen, princes, and kings. 

Vollhujcr liber die Cemischle Kheit, (On mixed Ala rriarjes.) 1838. 
This is a clear, vvc’ll-rea.^oncd treatise*, written in a most aniiabh^ 
temper. 

Dcr verlorne Solin. (The lost Sou ) hi/ John Euiauiirl Veith^ 
Vreaeher at the wetropotitaii Church of St, Stephen's, Tieuuu, 1838. 
— Dr. Veith is allowi'd to be the greatest living .sj)iririuil writer in 
Germany. One of his best spiritual works* Jia^ rc ecintly been trans- 
lated into Erigli.'di, by a learned and able clergyman of the London 
l-)i*-’triet. In the present work, Dr. Veith exhibits the same qualities 
wliu'h liiive so often distinguished his other writings — tlie talent of 
ingenious eombination — great luciduess in his eate(‘heti(’al arraiigc'- 
meiit — the mu.?t (liversif^ed reading— and a power of vivid dclincjition. 

ECCLKSTAMIC.AL AND CIVIL JIISTOIIY, &iC. SiC. 

Lehrbiich der Kirehenjeschichte, rou Dr. DoUiiujer. (^Manual 
of Churfh llistori/, b^/ Dr. Didfiuyer.) Vol. ii. Itathboii, 1838. — 

It is vitli pleasure W(‘ hail the a})p(*artincc of the 2ud volume of Dr. 

* The word^ of ihc em of ('hnst, IransLitetl hy Di. C(»x. Keating ami 

JBiowii, l.orulon. 
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Dollingors excellent Manual of Church History. This volume em- 
braces the external history of the Chiirc* in two successive ptu'iods, 
from the year 6H0 to 1073, and from the year 1073 to 1.717. Tlii^ 
volume is distinguished for the same clearness of arrangeme?i(, tlui 
same laborious enquiry after the original fountains ol^ iii formation, 

' the same critical sagacity, and elegant i)erspieuity of styh‘, whicli 
characterize all the productions of this great theologian. Profcs.sor 
Dollingcr poss(‘sscs a wonderful grasp of research. Tliere is*seare('ly 
a book, liowcver recent, appearing in the dilferent countries of 
Europe, in anywise comiecte»l with the subject of his invi^^tigaliens, 
that Ii(i has not i)erused, or, at least, consulted 

C^)uld the limits of this summary notice p(M*mit, avc would willingly 
translatii sevetal interesting passages from this work, which is 
allowocl to be tlie best of the kind that has app(‘art*d in Cierniany. 
We und(‘rstand that an able divirn* intends favouring the Ibitish 
public with a translation of this valuable manual, or of the antlior’s 
larger eech'siastieal history. The translation of eitlu'r would be a 
most acceptable gift. The British and Irish Catholics are a cry well 
provided with s]jiritual and d<‘votional books; they are tolcTably well 
furnished AAith popular works of polemical tlieology ; but, witli lew 
biilliant exceptions, they have to j>lead a lamentable (hdiciency in all 
books relating to ecclesiastical and civil history. 

Schirethn and sciuc Stelhtiifj zittn heilitjcn Stuh! vnier Johann lift 
S'l/isinnnd III, nnd Karl IX, (Sweden and ita relation, to the Jlotj/ 
See under John Ilf,, Shjisinitnd III, and Charter JX.) (Jowpited 
from secret state papers bij Aufjnslm Theiner. ,dnt/\hur//, — 

The history of the apostacy of SAveden from the C’lmrch, lias Ixaui 
most copiously and accurately drtaili'd in tlie })reHent AU)rk. its 
object is to exhibit the endeavours and cx(‘rtious of tin* Holy S(<e, 
during the three last centuries, to reunite to its communion tlu‘ nor- 
thern nations separated by schism and hi*r(*sy. Tin; autlior has 
draAvn in.any of his materials from the rich archives of Rome, to 
Avhich, by the gracious indulgence of his holiness Popi> (Regory XVI, 
he gained access, as Avell as from the Bourbon library, and that of 
the Branereci family at Naples. By these means In; has been able 
solidly to confute a multitude of falsehoods and misrepri'scntations, 
of Avhich modern historians had been guilty in regard to tin' Holy 
See and its ministers, lie promises, in the eoiiix' of his Avork, to 
shoAViq) many of tin* insidious arlifiees — iho suppressio vert AHiieli 
Professor Ranke has had recourse to, in hi.'s History of tin.* Popi s. 
Tlie Avork abounds Avith interesting details, and is, altogether, a most 
valuable accession to the Jiistoricol literature of (iermany. 'J'he first 
volume only has appcanul. • 

Harters Geschirhte des Papstes Innocenz des Drittens; Drittcr 
Band ; 1S38. — The third volume of this excellent work lias recently 
been published, and is even still more interesting than its prede- 
ccssor.s. In this»A\e find a \ivid picture of the age in which the 
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j;n‘at Pontid*, Innocent III, flourished. The character of the episco- 
pacy, of the secular clergy, of the religious orders of both sexes, is 
brought niuhir review ; and the good and the bad ({ualitics, the vir- 
tues and the vices, which characterized individuals in these several 
onl(*rs and pi’olessions, arc pointed out with impartial accuracy. 
'I’hough the j)roduction of a Protestant minister, it is written in a 
noble Catholic spirit. Our next number will contain a review of 
this wor^:. 

One of the most valuable accessions to the historical literature of 
the present year, is the new periodiciil that has appeared at Munich, 
entitled, Uistorish-VoJ'tHsche edited bv^ Professor Phillips, 

and the younger Gorres. It numbers among its supporters, the ehler 
Gorres, Moy, Dollinger, and a number of the most e^ninent literati. 
The principle's are most Catholic, its historical views most sourul, 
and it abounds in interesting artich's, on religion, politics, and 
history, written in a very captivating style. All who wish to get 
an insight into the present state of Germany should peruse this 
journal. 

Athanasius^ hy Joseph Gorres. Ralishony 1838. — The tVeneh 
translation has, (l^oubtless, made not a few of our readers acquainted 
with this admirable protluction. We cannot bestow a higher eulogy 
on the work, than by pronouncing it, in every respect, worthy of its 
illu*^tri()us author. It has excited an extraorilinary sensation in every 
part of Germany, more esp(‘cially in Bavaria, Westphalia, and the 
11 hellish provinces, w here, in despite of the prohibition of the Prussian 
gov<‘rnment, many oven of the common people have bought and 
perused it with avidity. The subject which it treats, the circum- 
stances to which it owes its origin, were calculated, even had its 
literary merit been far inferior, to give interest and importance to the 
W'ork. Ill the persecution wdiich afflicts a portion of the Catholic 
Church of Germany, it has had the effect of sustaining the courage 
of many, restraining the violence of others, removing the doubts and 
uncertainties of a few, and directing all to a steady, pacific, legal 
assertion of their civil and ecclesiastical rights, wantonly violated, as 
they have been, in the person of the venerable Archbishop of Cologne. 

It is not our intention to discuss the question of the captivity of 
tlun venerable prelate. The case of this intrepid confessor of the 
faitli, has already, in a former number of this journal, been clearly 
and succinctly .slated. ^ (xorres examines successively every charge, 
whi<!h his enemies have made against the illustrious prelate, shows 
the utter unteiiabh'iiess and absirt'dity of each, and proves that his 
conduct, in relation to the Hermesians, (a party whose doctrines have 
been (*oBdemiuMl by tlu^ Holy See,) as well as to the Prussian govern- 
ment, was strictly m accorilance with the laws of tlie Church. We 
meet, in the course of the work, with most interesting episodes on the 
jnist ami present state (5f Catholicism and Protestantism in Germany, 
on the ecch siastical and political institutions of Prussia in particular, 
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the political parties which tlierc contend for supremacy, the spirit of 
the two great Prorcstant sects, the Katin* lists and tht‘ Pietists, their 
mutual contentions, as well as common hostility to tlie Catholic 
Church. Our limits will ])ermit us to give but one extract, which 
Ave shall select from those passages of the work w^iich possess a 
general and enduring interest. 

In the following passage, the autlior traces with a masterly hand 
that geiK'ral decline of piety and discipline, which charact(wized the 
("atholic clergy, secular and regular, in the course of the ciglitecMith 
century. His ohsiu'vations, though unfortunately su'^erptihlc of 
V('ry gc'ueral aj)plicatinn, reft‘r w ith ])eeidiar force to the sLiU; of the 
German Church at that peuiod. 

“ That a ii<»nnber of such co-oj)(‘rators, says he, in the w oik of 
destruction, should have been fouml in the very body of ilui clergy, 
argues the. existence of a very deeply rooted and wide-spread evil, 
which liad not for the first time to-day or yestf'rdav afUicted ihe 
clerical order. To all well-thinking minds, indeed, this pres( rits a 
painful, a most melancholy spectacle, which justice', howcv(‘r, will not 
permit us to pass over in silence. It can neither b(! (hmied nor con- 
cealed, that many ineiiibers of this clergy, liad already, in the tiim's 
anterior to the last revolutionary epoch, as wa‘ll in tin* eonduet of 
some of their noblest corporations, as in Ihe jiersonal dejiortment of 
numerous iudiv iduals, manifested signs of an ever-increasing moral 
relaxation. This laxity reached such a pilch, that as these chureh- 
men heedlessly eaine in and w<mt out of those splendid minsters, 
whieli the enthusi;ism of their foiefathers had erected to the faith, 
and saw^ in those images, wherew'ilh their artist-like hands had (h'co- 
rated their interior, nought else L^t ancient frippery, so they scarcely 
retained any longer an idea of the rich treasure confided to tliein to 
guard and to transmit. Pesidc the departing generation, who songlit 
to uphold, in ancient earnestness and vigour, the last n'lnnants of 
ecclesiastical tiadiiion, there sprang up a ntnv one, which, (h spising 
tin' former, looked upon its zeal as gloomy monkery, its austerity as 
an useless self-eruciiixioii, ami d<*claring both no longcn- snitabh' to 
the times, entered into various compacts with the spirit of the age, 
Protestantism stood as a luminous model before their eyt's, an apjirox- 
iniation to which, Avould, by producing a rapid transformation, reno- 
vat(; what Jiad become obsolete. They jiroceeded to tiu? work, w liieli 
was, liowanaT, to b(' at first (jondueti-d with rdl genfleness and respe(’l, 
and without detriiJHMJt to essential points. TJie first steps were taken 
with dogmatic theology. This eonlained much, the eomprehensi(jn 
of w^liich, in the growing shallowness of the times, was gradually lost. 
This was denounced as absolutely unintelligibh', aiid, iis sneli, 
banished from the department of all true scitmee. Tlie sacred mys- 
teries of Avorship, which, to be rightly understood and duly appn;- 
ciated in their still light, require a spiritual intuitive glance, and 
which, to be fathomerl in their mysterious depths, (hunand a corres- 
ponding profundity ofintelleet, fjuiid tJiis glance of intuition (h‘ad — 
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tlicsf! sj)iritual depths hllod up witli tho ^visdom of the world. In tlio 
glare of physical objects, their spiritual light waxed dim: and as 
they exceeded the agc's powers of conception, they were barely, even 
in their outward symbols, maintained and tolerated. Tlie ancient 
doctrine had,^d‘ I may so speak, poured out all the hidden fulness of 
its soul in a multitude of such external rites and practices, which con- 
stituted its outworks against the world. But now', as the chill had 
p.'issed fiK)m the seat of life in the heart to the furthest extiemitics, 
these outw'ard practices were given up, and wherever it was practi- 
cable, cast off as superiluous 

‘‘ In respect to discipline, the same course “'as pursued. Here 
also, all sense of the importance of ascetic pracJ^‘es was become 
extinct, and a conviction of their absolute imj)ortanc^, for the eccle- 
siastic had been utterly lost. Hence the old discipline must appear 
an intoh'rable hardshij) against nature, which, like all excess, so far 
from conducing to its object, was liktdy, by provoking the resistance 
of tin; w ronged, to defeat its owm ends. So th(n*(' w as a general dis- 
position to contribute towards the emancipation of the oppressed. 
The closc-draw’ii bands of discipline w(;rc ev(‘ry-W'here relaxtul, and 
even j)artiallY dissolved, while at tluj same time, in the o\itward s(‘r- 
vice, the more commodious chlamys was substituted for the anti(|U(* 
and wide-folding toga, bh'om the practice of individual churchmen, 
the general relaxation spread to the religious corporations; the mo- 
nastic rules and customs, through all di'greos of the n ligious pro- 
fession, were every-where softened down ; the lax observance) in all 
j)iaces substituted for the strict; and the youth, in the seminaries, 
brought up in the new discipline. The secular governments in 
every country encouraged this t(*nTlency of tin* public mind, because* 
it jn'omotcd their plan of subverting the ancient order of things; till 
at last, in the grow ing insolence of pow(*r, they made viole nt en- 
croachments on s])iritual aulhority: — encroachments, which, in Cier- 
many, led to the ccch’siastical revolution of Joseph Jl, and, abroad, 
first, to the promulgation of the (iallican maxims by the Bourhons, 
and, afterwards, to their abolition of the order of the Jesuits. ICven 
the ecclesiastical governnicnls, partly with well-meaning views, but 
led away by the general sjiirit of thoughtlessness, a^sisU'd in this un- 
dertaking, which accordingly found, in the very bosom of unity, in 
the person of a Porititf of that jioriod,* its iiiost concentrated expres- 
sion. 

“ In this state did fhe n'volution lind the clergy of Enropi* at 
large, and, more partieiilari^, of Ciermany. The Lord jiernntted 
that the wild wind-storins should be unbound, that they might win- 
now his barn, and scatter the ehaif in all jiaiis of t he world. 'I'he 
second great spoliation, after the first, Avhicli had occurred some cen- 
turies bel’ore, was in dieted on the C’lmivh; but it Avould iiave had 
little effect, had the ix'^. oliitidn found the guardians and administra- 

* Pope ('ll-llU'Ut >^IV\ ‘ 
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tors of the Church in that mien aiul beari^'", that, while they surren- 
dcTcd to rapine sucli ot her tr(‘asiires as could not be ?r’aved, they 
were pre[)ared resolutely and courageouslv to avert the seizure of 
tliose Ix'tter and nobler lr<*asure-^ committed to their e^re. lint the 
. preparatory trainin^r of the t leriry j^ad not be(‘n of a kind, to form 
characters capabh' of aiiswerin*;' those high calls of duty.’' — ])]).! Ib-T. 

But wc must her(} conclmh*. ////ft/ possesses se\eial pas- 
sages of a meiatand an int('ri‘st eapial to the one u e have' translalc'd. 

Die Tnanci\ ILLvo^ Dr. P, Marhcincche, inn/ Dr. h\ 

(The Triarli., II. Leo, Dr. .Marheinee/e, am/ Dr. K. Unnio.) Li/ 
Joseph (inrreSy ILilishon, lbd}^.--ln this [)amjdilet (iorres \inilieates 
his own character, as well a,s his book of A/hanasius, from tlui 
assaults of his thrt'e ablest npj)om‘nts, whom, in allnsion to tiu' 
veteran legionaries of Rome, that served in tlu' third rardc, he calls 
tnnrii. Henry Leo tills tlui chair of history at the university ot 
Halle, and ranks among tin* most h'arihMl, intelligent, and impartial 
of the Protestant liistoriaiis of (icrmany. Dr. Afarheinecke pri)- 
fesses tlu'ology at the; university of Beilin, and enjoys a Jiigh celebrity 
in his own Church. Dr. Bruno is a name hitherto unknown in the 
literary w orld : but his jianifildet, in the estimation of Ciorres, dis- 
plays no inconsiderable jiowa'rs of humour. 

In his repli(*s to Li o and INfarheinccke, (iorres has ( vi n risen 
superior to himself. ' These waiters had the im])rudenc(i to drag the 
subject of C’atholic jiolemics into the dispute regarding tlu'. Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. They must, wc opine, have sorely repeated them 
of their rashness, for a severer Ihwackhnj it was impossible to have 
sustained, than tlu'y have met with at the hands of Corn's. In re- 
pelling their attacks on tin*, discipline of our (diurcli, its liturgy, 
ecclesiastical tradition, the blessed eucharist, the hierarchy, the iiujial 
supremacy, the relations betw een church and state, as w ell as between 
the church and science, Corres has revealed all thci riches of Ids 
wonderful mind. Never have those important subjects been treated 
wdth gi’catcr dejith and originality of observation, nor illustrated by 
greater copiousness and sjilendour of fancy. We regret our limits 
Avill not permit us to cite a passage; of exijuisite Ix'auty, w here tlu; 
meaning and importance of the symbols and ceremonies of the Church 
are pointed out, and w here the author concludes by obsm’ving, that 
‘‘ all these symbols are a reflection of the beauty of God, which, in its 
turn, intertwines the truth of God;” and, again, “ that where, undc'r 
the pretext of a more undisturbed enjoyment of the true, the beau- 
tiful is set aside, as is the case in the Mohamiriedan religion, there 
w'e may be sure truth fares but badly.'* , 

In treating of the adorable Sacrament of the altar, while he indig- 
nantly repels a blasphemous sally of Leo, (iorres proves that the 
Catholic doctrine, in opposition to the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and 
Zwinglian theories, is alone consistent, rational, and in harmony wdth 
the genci’al economy of religion. Equally admirable and profound 
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an* Ills rcOocf-ions on tlio occlesiastioal hiorarchy and papal suprc- 
iiiaoy? in his letter to Dr. Marhciiiceko. In his reply to Biaino, 
(iorres displays that rich vein of Iiuinour which is not one of the 
h ast n*inarkaUlc characteristics of this great genius. He coneludes 
by pointing r)iit tlie triumphs, wliich, in Ireland and Belgium, have 
athmded the Catholic cause, and predicting the same success to that 
holy cau^e in his own country. 

7)/c IffAllyc Schri/f, alteu mid iirr ^ii Tcslanivntcf:, Von. Dr, J. I\ 
AlUoli, (77n* llohj Bihir, Old and Seta Tr'ifament , translated in/ 
Dr. J. F. Atlioli, Royal Dcclesia.sticat Conncilh.. of the kinydom e/’ 
Bavaria, and Prebendary at Ratisbon.) Banddint, lSf3S. fb/ edition, 
revised and itnprored,' — V\\is exe(‘llent (lennau version of the Bibh* 
by Dr. Allioli, has reet'ived the sanction of the Holy See, and of 
mon* than thirty ])relat('S of the German ('hurch. It bears on its 
1itle-|Vige the mode>t inscription, “ Translated from the Latin vul- 
gale, with constant reference to the original text, and illustrated by 
short annotations.” The translation bears a high re{)utation for its 
Ihh'lity, as w(.*ll as for the clearness and vigour of the style. Like all 
his predecessors,* the author has made ample use of former versions; 
y(*t, in the text, In* invariably follows the vulgate, anil has endea- 
voured, he says, to pri'serve the anticpie raciness, strength, and sim- 
plicity of the biblical style, which, in many modern translatimis, is 
utterly lost. Wherever the; Latin vulgate gives a feeble, obscure, or 
incoriect version of th<^ Hebrew and (ireek originals, then* the trans- 
lator subjoins, in a note, the accurate translatioii ; or where a pitssage 
will admit of sev'eral renderings, he gives the different interpretations, 
'riie note's are brief, clear, and pertinent. “ They are,” to use the 
author’s own words,” in those passages which relate to faith and to 
morals, taken partly from scripture, where it explains it>elf, and 
j)artly from the decrees of councils and the writings of the holy 
fathers.” On historical and archamlogical subjects, the* author fre- 
fpiently supports his own views by the authority of the mostapprov(*d 
commentators. This work being intended for geneial edification, 
the notes are not .too learned ; yet are they sufficiently full and expla- 
natory, to solve and illustrate most of the difficult and obscure ]jas- 
sagi in holy writ. What a service any clergyman, or body of clergy- 
men, would render to tin* British Catholic Church, were they to 
translate these valuabki annotations from the German, and, with the 
sanction of tlu'ir eccl(’siasti'*al superiors, append them to the next 
new edition of thi* Doiiay Bible! There is prefixed to this work, an 
excellent preface, by the Bishop of Linz, wherein he lays down the 
Catholic rule of faith, examines the Protestant one, proves the im- 
j)ossibilit,y of establishing, by this rule, the eanonicity and divine in- 
s[)irati(Ui of the sacri'd Scriptures, and conelmlcs by pointing out the 
advantages of reading the Bible, when that reading is performed in 
the s])irit, and according to the conditions, which th^ Church demands. 

“ We desire,” says the venerable prelate, “ that no book in the 
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world were more diffused and read tlia»' die llible. But we also 
desire, with the same earnestness, that no one should tak(‘ this saere<l 
book in hand, but with that awe and preparation, wliieh its divine 
contents, the high mysteries of **evelation, its anti(piity.jand the obje(‘t 
of its composition, ri'quire. 1 his indispensable,- but certainly erpiit- 
able demand, presupposes certain restrictions on the difiusion and 
reading of the Bible.” — Preface, ]>. 21. This version was jjjrst pub- 
lished in 1830 , and it has already reached a third edition. This 
edition will be comjileteil in thirteen numbcTs, t('u of which 
alreatly appeared. Each number consists of about sixteen shei'ts of 
jirint, and is adorn«‘d with an elegant 4‘ijgraving; and the wdioh' Avoik 
may bo purchaKMl by subscribers (in (iermany) at the moderate price 
of thirteen shillings of our money. 

]>/(; grmiscif ten Khen ron dem Kdfhidisvh-KirrhUrhen Stand ptim te 
ans hetrachiet, (Mij’cd Ma rriat/rs considered /ram the ('athatn paint 
of View.) U\j Dr. J. B. JxntychAery Prafessar af Moral 'l'healaif}j. 
Vienna y 18 , 38 . — The (juestion of mixed marriag(‘s has bi'mi much 
discussed in Germany of late years; l>ut, as it is now tluchiid', if not 
sole, subject of controversy bi'lween the Prussian go\ernmont and 
the Catholic Prelates in Prussia, a multitude of works have Ix'cn 
jiublishcd on the subject within the last year. Among othe rs, this 
learned and judicious treatise is particularly w orthy oi' notice. Here 
the (piestion of mixed marriages is examined by the light of Scripture 
and tradition. The estimable a\ithor proves how little conformable 
to 8criptui*e, to tradition, and to the very nature of the sacrament of 
matrimony, arc nuptial .alliances between Cathcdics and jXTsons cd’a 
different faith. 

Die (iefangenehmnnij des Krzhischofs ron Coin and ihre Mofire, 
rechtlich cKyrtert, v(ni einem praetiu-hen Jnristen. {The iinpri'^on- 
ment of the Archbishop of Cologne and its mafnrs, legally inresfi- 
yafed, by a practical Jnrisl.) Frank fort on the .Maine. 1838 . 

Die fortwahrende GefangenschuJ't des Frzbischofs ran ('oln^ be- 
lenchtet von einem Frotesfanlen. ('I'he continued caplirity of the 
Archbishop of Cologne, illustrated by a Protestant.) Strashurg, 1838. 

In the discussion of this all-important e.vent, the higlu'st intellects 
on the Catholic and the Protestant side have descended into thc» 
arena of combat. Never, perhaps, since the disputes of the sixteenth 
century, have the two religious j)arti(‘s of GiL'rmany so fairly mea- 
sured their strength: yet are we hapjiy to say that tlu^ Catholics 
have triumphed, not only by the justice of their cause, but by the 
superior skill and ability which they have mauifestc'd in its d( fenee. 
The work by the practical jurist wiis the first to open tlu‘*lists on 
the Catholic side. It is a judicious, temperate, well-writteu trcatis(s 
in which the conduct of tin Arclibishoj), iu respect to tlu‘ llerim;- 
sian heresy, and the question of mixed marriag(‘s, is exaudned and 
defended. • 

The wmrk which stmids second on our list, is the last jiublicatinn 
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that has appfanMJ in this controversy. The author is not the only 
]Vot(‘stant that lias taken up tlu; cause of the Archbishop, and jirovecl 
that the plea, by which his enemies attempt to juslify the captivity 
of the illustripus Prelati*, not only strike's at tlie very root ot‘ the 
sjiiritual imlepentlence ol’tlu' Catholic hierarchy, ljut subverts all tin? 
foundations of relijrious libm’ty. Tlui treatisV, as displayinir uncom- 
mon courage, generosity", and ability, is highly creditable to its author. 

Woiucs OF Rfligious Instrl'ctio-v. 

7)/V So(juun(}en dcs Katholisnioi ChristiOi'hnms in dcr Sichentnq 
vnserers Jlriles hti dioi Gefahren iin Verh'('hr add dcr 11 cU. (I'hc 
hlcssinys of GathoUc Chrisliani/y, in insnriny our }ioli^afio]t amid the 
danyers iuenrred hy fin intercanrse with the world.) Jiy Prince 
clle.vnnder von Jlohentoc. Rafi^hon, IS.SS. — Six sermons thdiverc'il 
during tlu' season of Lent. The se exeedlent discourses ar(‘ Avorthy 
of their saintly author, and aie remarkable for a Avarmth and unction 
of ])iety, and an intimate' acepiaintance with the disorders and Avants 
of the human heart. 

Prercs ynotidianw in nsiim Seminarii clrrhicpisropalis Golonicnsis 
omniumque Glerihirnm ct Sacerdotnm. Collcyit ac composnit Andreas 
Case, SS, Thridoyiw Doctor el Seminarii clrchiepisc. Goioniensis 
siibreyen^. Goloniw, ]S3S. — Prayers, collected and compih'd elii<‘lly 
from the old Oriental and Western liturgies-, and the AA ritings of the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church. A beautiful comiiilation. 

The jirodigious fertility of the (Tcrman jiress maybe estimateil by 
the siin])le fact, that one Catholic bookseller at Uatisbon, has {done 
published, in the half-year from April to Sept(*mb(‘r, 18.88, no less 
than fifty Avorks, nearly all of a religious nature. We have to record 
one important omission w(* have made in the noticcj of Th(*ological 
works. This is, the Life of Christ f by Dr. Kidm, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Tubingen. It is the first refutation, 
published by a Catholic, of the blasphemous Avork of Strauss, en- 
titled, Das Leben Jesn, Avhereiu this author attempts to reduce to a 
series of Myths, the actions and miracles of our divine Redeemer. 
Dr. Kuhn's Avork Ave have not yet received from Germany ; but we 
arc credibly informed that it is much read and admired in that 
country. 


Fill tci^ M. MailiiiS I.ani', ('liaiiiit' ef(»s< 
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'n i^flu iSUilion, 

WITH NOTKS, AM) \ (^ON riM VTION TO rilR HIXONMNC 0| 
I’lii: pj{i:siv\T ( I'Nri in . 

* 

HY TUK im\ M. A.TIKRNKY, F.S.A. 

The Work of Hkhi T'ootli:, boltor known undcT tli" B'-iniud 
name of Charles Dodd, stands alone a,nioni»' tlio compiLitifnjs of 
Catholic* History. Comniencinij; with the period ol* her hr^t mi^- 
t’ortunes in this country, the writer accoinpanic's llm anci(‘nt Cdmrcii 
in all the vicissitudes of Iht course, during the ni?xt two c(Mituries. 
He marks the origin of tlie llelormation in (he wayward passions 
of Henry : mourns, with religion, over the ruiiu'd allar^» and doe- 
crated shrines of Edward’s ivign : watches llK‘ir altei nate rist* and 
fall under the sister sovereign^, Mary and Elizahelh ; and, tracing 
the varied calamities of his Catholic countrymen under the dyiiasly 
of the Stuarts, ck)ses his w’ork with the ^losing l()iMim(\s of that 
unhappy family. Hut it is not in the exten.dve range ol’ the history, 
nor in the interest, thrilling, as it must he, to every Catholic feeling, 
that the whole* merit of Dodd's performance consists. "IV) taleiiN 
of an eminent order, he* added an indust ly peculiar to himself, a 
patience of research seldom equalled, and a liherality of mind and 
expression as admirable as, unfortunately, it is uncommon. In 
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the compilation of this work,” says Mr. Berington, he spent 
almost thirty years. It contains much curious matter, collected 
willi great assiduity, and many original records. His style, when 
tfie subject admits expression, is pure and unencumbered, — his 
narrative easy, — his reflections just and liberal. 1 have seldom 
known a writer, and that writer a Ouirchman, so free from preju- 
dice, and the degrading impressions of party zeal.”* “ The 
attentions” says Mr. Butler, speaking of himself, ‘‘which the writer 
has given to Dodd’s History, has inci cased his opinion of the value, 
the importance, and the impartiality of the vvcHv.”f “ Having had 
repeated occasions to consult it,” says the Protestc^nt Mr. Chalmers, 
“ we are ready to acknowledge our obligations to this History. 
It remained for many years unknown, and wo can remem- 
ber when it was sold almost at the price of waste paper. Its \vorth 
is now better asci'rtained ; and the last copy ollei’ed for sale, belong- 
ing to the Marquis Townshend’s libr.ary, was sold for ten guineas.”^: 

The perforiiufnce of Dodd is the liistory of the downfall of the 
Catholic religion in this country. On thi‘ one hand, we see the 
elforts of its enemies to overthrow, on the olher, the struggles of 
its adherents to support and defend, it. 'Flie former are m(»i'e gtaie- 
rally known: the latter, which abound with recollections of the 
most interesting kind, are, with few exceptions, to be found only in 
the* pages of Dodd. Among these, are the foundation and history 
of the English colleges abroad, — the attempts to rcstoiv the hier- 
richy, — the institution of an arch-priest, — the appointment of the 
two bishops of Chalcedon, — the establishment and jurisdiction of 
the chapter, — the introduction of vicars-apostolic,— -and the mission 
of Gregorio Panzani. Nor must we omit the biographical notices, 
so copiously scattered through the work. In this portion of his 
task, indeed, the talents and industry of the writer are eminently 
conspicuous. Erom source inaccessible to others, from the diaries 
of colleges, and the unpublished correspondence of individuals, he 
has drawn a body of information at once original and important. 
He has sketched the lives of the most distinguished members of the 
Catholic community* has described the works, and traced the 

* ^lemoirs of P.mzuni, Prof. ix. f Memoirs ol Kny. Catholics, iv. 4;;2. 

I Uiog. Did, xii. It7- Since then, coj’ics have soil as Inglj as ^17. 10s. 
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literary career, of its iiurneroiis writers ; and, carrying us back to 
tlie period of its se\eresl trial, lias left the sufreriugs and tlie con- 
stancy of its martyrs to edify and improve tlie world. Such are a 
portion only of the interesting subjects contained in the Church 
History of England. 

, It is not, however, pretended that this great and itiipoitant woia 
is entirely free from imperfection. Dodd was not only a Catholic, 
but also a clergyman. Living, therefore, in a state of prescription, 
surrounded by alarms, and shut out from the intercourse of the 
learned, he was comjK>lle(l to pro'^ecute his studies in secret, and to 
send forth their^ result to the world without that final correclion 
which they might, perhajis, otherwise have received. The sources, 
moreover, of his information were, in many instances, distant and 
far ajiart. A manuscript overlooked, or accidt^ntally laid aside, 
w'ould not be likely to reclaim attention : a traiiscrijit, made in 
haste, and imjierh'ctly collated, could not afterwards be amended; 
and an error, though only in tlie name or date i^f an instrument, 
would, not unlrc<|uently, lead to the most inaccurate reprc'senta- 
tions of events. Hence, with all his excelltMicies, Dodd is sometimes 
defective, and IVecjiKaitly incorrect. With him, dates and names 
are too often mistaken, or confounded : transactions of stirring 
intcr(‘St, or of lasting importance, are occasionally dispatched with 
the indifl'erence of a jiassing allusion ; and occuiTences, that scarcely 
merit a casual notice, are swollen into consequence, with the fulness 
of a circumstantial detail. But the principal fault of the writer li(‘s 
in the defective arraiifremcnt of his materials. This was long since 
complained of by Mr. Berington : it has been felt and noticed by 
all who have liad occasion to consult the jiages of tJie History ; and, 
united with the want of a proper index, has, no doubt, contributed, 
in a gre?at degree, to diniinisli the general usefulness of tlie work. 

From the mention of these defects, the public will readily anti- 
cipate the design of the present edition. Where an error shall 
appear, it wdll be corrected ; where an omission of consequence 
shall be discovered, it will be supplied. If the mistake extend only 
to a date, or affect only an immaterial portic»i of the narrative, it 
will be rectified, ^v^thollt notice, in the text. In other instances, 
whether of inaccuracy or of omission, a note will be inserted ; and 
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wliatever the rescarclies of later liistorians may have discovered, 
will invariably be added. Jt may be farther staU'd, that, of the 
MSS. referred to by Uodd, many have been brought to England, 
and are Jiow, with lumierous others, confided to the custody of the 
lulitor. 'riiese will all be applied to the purposes of the present 
edition, 'hhe^ papers already printed will be collated; and many 
important documents, not hitherto published, will be inserted. 

'J'he anrangement of the dilTerent parts of the work is a more 
delicate task. To remodel is moiv difRcult than to construct: 
alteration is, in gen(*ral, but a bad apology for weakening an ori- 
ginal design. In the present case, however, it lujs been thought, 
that, without injury to (lie author, his plan might, at least, be par- 
tially simplified and improved. The readers of Dodd are aware 
lliat his history is divided into eight parts, corresponding with the 
(‘iglit reigns over which it extends. Of these parts, each is again 
divided into the three other jiarts of History, Biography, and 
llecords; and tlfese are still farther subdivided into an indefinite 
number of articles, according to the variety of the subjects to be 
treated, or to the rank of the several persons whose lives are to be 
recorded. It is needless to point out the inconv(*nience of this 
complex and disjointed arrangement. To remedy the di*fect, it is 
proposed, in the present edition, to place the work under tlu' two 
grand divisions of History and Biograpliy; to print the History in 
the earlier, the Biography in the later, volumes; to subjoin to each 
volume an Appendix, containing i(s own records properly arranged ; 
and to insert a reference in the notes to each ai ticle of that Appen- 
dix, according as its subject arises in the course of the narrative. 
It is only rcipiisite to add, that the lives, in tlie biographical part, 
wall b(', chronologically disposed ; that the authorities, both of Dodd 
and of the Editor, will be carefully stated in the notes ; and that a 
General Jndc'x to the contc its of' the whole work will be given at 
the end of the Continuation. 

Of lhi»^ Continuation it now becomes necessary to speak. The 
llevolution of 1688 has been denominated the triumph of the 
Ih’otestant over the Catholic Establishment,” Yet the Catholics 
still existed as a body. They had contrived to'^organize a system 
of ecclesiastical government : they had preserved their foreign semi- 
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naries, for tlie supply of iheir missions, and for the education of 
their youtli ; and it required only the influence of a milder spirit 
on their rulers, to secure them in the possession of calmer and more 
prosperous years. That spirit was alrer !y awakened in Europe; 
it had be<ruri to operate even in this coimti ;; and, accordingly, it 
is from that very event, which miiTht have been expected to extin- 
guish them as a body, tliat the reviving’ importance of the lOnglish 
Catholics may, in reality, be dated. It is througli this happier 
jieriod of their history that the* contiimator of Dodd wall have to 
conduct his readers. It is not, indeed, to be expi cted, that the 
voice of intolerance will be instantly silenced, or that the uplifted 
arm of persecution w ill be suddenly arrestc‘d in its descent. New 
laws will still be enacted, and fresh attempts to extirpate tlu' ancient 
religion of the country w ill still b(‘ iiiadc'. But througli the dark- 
ness of the time a growing light will be seeii to spread : the b(‘ttcr 
fe(‘lings of the country will gradually find a voice*: the (Catholics 
will conti/iue to increase* and consolidate their fticans of advance- 
ment; and the great day of religious toi(‘ration will at length burst 
upon the land. Such will be the gc'iieral scope, such tla* happy 
and interesting conclusion of the propo.M.*d w^ork. 

Of die materials to he employed in the execution ol* this task, 
and of the sources Avhence those mat(*rials are to bt* derived, a short 
account may, perhaps, be oxp(‘Cted. J'ollowing tin* example of bis 
predecessor, the autlior has resolved to found his narrative, as far 
as possible, on original docinnents; to se(*k Avhatever information be 
can obtain from unpublished records; and, where the importance 
ofapajier seems to require its insertion, to print it entire in the 
Appendix. Of such documents it fortunately happens that several 
large collections have been preserved. Some wen^ rescued from 
the foreign colleges, at the period of the first hVench lievolution : 
others were gradually formed, in this country, by the persons to 
whose successors they now belong. They consist of private and 
official correspondence, between various members of# the clergy 
themselves, or between the clergy and their agents, in Rome, — of 
bulls and public despatches, — of diaries ai»d visitations of colleges, 
—and of various'other papers, whose cliaracter it is unnecessary to 
describe more ])articularly in ibis place. With a liberality which 
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cannot be too warmly or too gratefully acknowledged, these have 
all been unreservedly placed in the hands of the author. There 
are some others, also, to which he still hopes to obtain access ; and 
with them, and with such other documents as he expects will be 
transcribed for him abroad, he trusts that he shall have collected 
sufficient for thij; completion of his present undertaking. 

To ho ^Published in successive Octavo Volunios, price I2s. each. 

The Tirat Volume to appear in April next^ ant^ to he completed in ahout 'Ticelve or 
Fo a rtet n Vol u mes. 

It is intciKled to })rint fii tv coimi-s dii liar^c Papt'r, in i\. pal Octavo, to obtain 
which it will he necessary to send inniicdiate orders. 
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Jeem the loss of all their substanee, by an exorbitant 

omposition. Not to enter upon the leo:ality of this 
proeeedina;, it was an indiealion king Henry’s tem- 
per, and that he was resolved to 'tretch the laws as 
far as they would go, b) the prejudiee of the set^ of 
Rome. Rut of these matters I shall 1iave an oec'asion 
to s])eak more at large, hereafter.*^ 

Most part of the yeav 1531 being spent, ' without 
any progress in tin' eontroversy of the divoree, and 
the king’s late proeeedings against the see of Rome 
ratlier prognostieating a farther rii])ture, than an 
agre(‘me)Jt, this induced the Frem^li to inter])os(^ and 
appear as nunliators. For, though liitlu‘rto thi^.y had 
been great sticklers for tlie divorcu', wlu'n they 
in Ijopes tlu'n'by to bring about a inateli l)etvv(ien king 
Ibniry and a princess of Frances, yet, wlien tln^y came 
to b(‘. fully c()nvin(!(;d that /Vnue Roleyn ,was the p(;rsoTi 
made choice of, tl)(‘ir zeal and politics dnivv tlnnn 
another way; but so, that they would omit nothing* 
towards l\(‘e])ing U]) a good und(‘rstanding with the 
king of Fngland. It had b(‘en agrcnal Ix'tween the 
two kings, that tlu'y sliould ha,v(‘ an inter\ ienv. Wlien 

» 1 111 llic Xo. xx\i, will !*<• f'oniHl a (Icsjiritrli I’ldiii Dr. Uciimt to 

till' kiM”', coiit.uiiiii^' soMH* adtlilion.il iiifoi lu.ilioii, on iln* of finny’s 

l>r()c(‘c‘(li Ill’s (turiii!.’ th<' jM'cscnt 3-car. In .Jaiiuaiy, l>cnncl, had accoiniianicil 
tin* <Mrl of W iltshire, in liis mission t<i tin* cm]H*ror and the pope, .it JhdoL'iia. 
He was afUiAvards einiihned to eniPimie the negotiation uitli Clement, and, 
when the hitler retnrneil ti) Uonu*, was ordered to jiroeeed, in ijiiaJily of envoy, 
to that eit3^ His iiistrnetioiis svi'ie, to act in eoiiei'it with the hislmjj (d'^Parhes, 
iitwv elevated to the dignity of eardinal ; to solicit a eoiiimission eithei for the 
prelates of C’anterhniy, liondoii, ami Lineoln, or, if that were refused, foi the 
elorj’-y of the arelidioeese of ('.mteilmr}', einjiovverinL'’ them to liear .nnl decide 
tlieeaii.se of the divoiee, in Fngland; ami, siijiiiosini* this r(*(juest to have 
failed, to en((nire whether, in the event ol' Henry’s lakin.i’ the m.itU'i* into his 
own hands, and deeidinj>' it aceor(liiii»* to the iljetates of his eonseienee, the 
ponlitt‘ would en<»ai;e to abstain from all iiiterferc*n<*e, eillier hv- iohihiuon, 111- 
tenliet, or olheiwise. If the an.sw'er were nnfavonralde, lie was then to sec'k an 
extension of time, and to deinainl that all faither proceedings should he stayed 
for the pieseiit. C'lcment listened to the {ipjdieation, and replied jjt onee to the 
demand. To the eoinmisshni he had 110 ohjeetiou, jnovided the queen’s eonsent 
eould he obtained. I 5 nt he would enter into no enpra'>emeiit .is to the fntiire. 
'I’lic queen had appealed to hi.s trihiinal* jiistiee^and duty alike required that 
he shoiihl listen to her ; and iieither kin^ nor emperor should indiiei* him to 
sweivc from the litie, which diat justice aiul that duty preserihed. Ou the sub- 
ject of delay, he wouhl williuj’ly the kiu^. Still, it was necessary to 

consult the othei side. He had, therefore, alreadv written to the em])(*ror, 
stating the vv ishes of the Fn^lish monaieh, and reipie.stin^ his assent to such 
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they were met, whieh was in OetoIxM*, 1;> 

among other matters, something was |)r()])()se 
tending towards a reconciliation 1)etween king Ilenr) 
and th(‘ see of Rome ; and it was agreed, that the two 
Fnmeh eardin^il^^, Tonrnon and Grammont, ])eing soon 
after to go to Rome on tlu^ Frcinch king’s affairs, 
should, at the same tinu% use their endeavours with 
his holiness, in favour of the king of England. Tlie 
general method proposed was, that, whereas a meeting 
and conference was, in a litth' time, t(' be ap])oint(^d 
between the pope and tlu‘ king of France;, it would 
be very convenient if the king of England would 
contrive to be one at that conference^, where, fai‘e to 
fa(*e, they might talk over wdiat relat(‘d to that gr(‘at 
and tedious contest which had been bc’twcen tbem. 
When the two French (‘ardinals arriveul at Rome, 
they disseunbleej not the case with his holiness: tlu^y 
told him plaiidy, tliat they had observed such disposi- 
tions in th(‘ king of Enghand, that they believed h(^ 
would make an entire breach w ith the see of Rome, if 
he did not obtain a divorce ; wdiereforc^, tlu^y eariu'stly 
begged of his holinc^ss, that, all politic considerations 


ail arraii»iciiu lit ; and, as la* should |n*ohal»ly rtrouc an :ms\\('r to Ids Icitio' 
within thr s])afC' of tl nrr wtu ks, lie would, to inanirest his allcelion for the kill”, 
Mis])end the pro^icss ol'lhc suit loi that levin. It is needless lo add, that this 
re])ly failed lo .satisfy the desires of ll(‘nr> 

Viieie is aiK.tlii v suhjeet. ineidentally mentioned in Uennet’s ilespat'di, to 
which I will here luielly advert, 'the reader wall reeolleel the enijiiiries for- 
merly juoposeil by Henry, as to the ]yossihi1ity of obtaining a disjien.sation to 
lane two vvive.s. 'tlie.se ein|uiiies, a.s I haie alie.idy remarked, weie addressed, 
not to the pope, but to the eanonisis at Rome. 'I'he sn”j»estion, however, 
beeame knowm; Cdement resoUed to turn it to ad\anta”e; and, in om‘ of bis 
first eon\ ers.itions with Bennel, casually mentitmed the expedient, as a mattei 
not uiule.serviii” of consideration. On these facts, bishoji linniet, assisted by 
the more than floubtful authoiity of (jlre^ory da (’a.sali, has founded a charge 
against the pontilf, of a w illinj^ness ♦ • eoniitenanee polygamy (i. DO.) I’he pre- 
sent despatch, liowevi-r, satisf:.eloril\ disposes of the aeeiisation. It shews that 
it was to Bv iniet, not to Casali, that Clement mentioned the 'mltjia t; that it 
w;is ])ropoM'«J for tlie pnr| ose either of amusing’ Mmiry, or of rai.sing an argu- 
ment against him ; and that, in.stead of admitting, the ])ope distiiietly di'iiied, 
the validity of any ilispeiisation, whieh .should ])reten<l to aulliori/e a marriage 
with two women at the same tiiiu’. (’asi.li’s letter, whieh has siqiplied Burnet 
with the grounds of his aeensatnm, is in JhrN rt^ :VM). f rom a eomp.iri.sou of 
dates, it is not improhalde lliat tlii' w liter Inni heard something of the eoiiver- 
sation hetAveen Clement and Bennet, and, without knowing the details, had 
hastened to eommuiiieale it to Henry, as a proof of his /eal in the service of 
lliat monarch. — 7’ 1 
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oiliT (it a Hiiroiicti v — tU‘fliiu‘> ta ri'iu'u Iim .'ipplif.itioii tor .i Sr.it on tlir E\rlir(jiiri 
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IS. 
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iS 2 D-*Jl.'- ./> I'). .-'D. 
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— I.ctlci to Tlioina . S, oil 

\iituinn al Milioi vjni ,1— Scott’s i I O'piial 'l\ - - \ i-'H of Sn lluin|)lrr\ l>,iv\ — Ifriiiv 
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I’uldic.itiMo of t',, Milioi riiL Pd. lit \i'.iii! < 'In'i— K I ''O — \\ .illon Jiall, Ai — It.dl.ni 

tvnr''' Notcli-'t i,.l-iai\- ^i|iiitt.il ot E.uolim — .S cimlc of tl.r |)nk(‘ ot line 

clriicli- Siott rlri ti d Pii^idriilol ll’c Lo .ilSocirtt ol Ed.nln.i14l) 'l'f‘(rl|i< Soinlt, 

A-C Kriiilv. 01 111 pnlili'-lird l.rtiri'- 10 i.o,d Mon!a",n (VimtSioli \llan< iipmi'l'Ii iin, 

A(. \ init to lamdon Pio)r«,l ot tlir K’o\.il SolK<\ <1 Liti lalUiC--’! lir h’lli Mir.'.ii- 

— ALiinai;r ot ('apl.nn Ad.ini I'l i^U'-on Lrt'ri- lo LokI .''idnioi.Di i.oid AlonLi'^ii, Allan 
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,Sii Saiiuu ‘1 SlK'pImd— Piiiln .Maika\,"' Ac.— Coionation ot Cioi^'r 1 \ ('oio'jiimd 
cilcc with .lames lloL;gaml Ijord Sidiiionili Lctki ni Die ( 'oion.i! ion -.Ann I'oli^s All. 111 
('iniiiinp:li.ini‘.s Al inor.imia— ( 'oniplotn.n < i < 'h.ndirx '> Pti'-)— Pnlilic.ilion ol A!; \do!- 

plnis’ iadt.'is on the AuDioi-hi]) ot \* .i\n'!i \ Nev Pnildm^s at Mihoktoin ( Im I'-wood 

— William Eiskim.' - Lottei to (aainlc'-s Piua'l.'ill Pio'p’C'-s of Die I’lniti. Pii\ ite Li 1- 
ters 111 the l<ej^n of .l.inu > J — ( 'oinmnn nm at ol tin- Loilnne, ol A iip I Second Silent’ 
('oj)\ 1 ipjils -('ontiact foi I’oni AVDiks ol Pal. on'” I'.munmns Piolitsol Die AoMii-f, 
.nul E.\tra\ a.i^ant Pio)ei Is of ( ‘on-l.il»lr— 'Tlie Pnati jaihii-lird Lmd P , ion ' ( 'am di di- 
c.itcd to Si'ott— j\ tl.iii ol L i Pracoii Nell sj apei — rium k’- Noilhein Aliinmis— ami NoP.-t 
oil Lord EojiiliiJidiall. 


Al, .VL 

WilJi.im EiNkino pioniotrd to the Id mil. .Joanna P.iillie's .Mi'.ioll,in}--Jlalidon fldl, 
and AlacdidfA (’io->v. Letters to land '*Iont. 114110 L.i.st Foiliait hv R.iehuin . ( 'on-t.ilile's 
Letter on th(‘ ajipe.ii.mce ol the I oifimrs of .\i<;rl Haialon Hill |nihl,slKd ..Ifepaii.s of 
JMelioM* A lihei Lettens to land Aloiil.i;.,!! Pi.ui-.Vd.im, vVe, K ni” (ieoii;e I . .li 1 1\ es ill 
Scotland -Cidlii Ai.inrfi All i'lahln .n ( '.n lE Stirel Deathol l.onl l\ iiineddri-- Leltris 

to .Jo.iiina P.illlie, A e 1 )e}>aif me of lJie Iv ,»!;»— Lctleis fioni 'di Pnl.ridAli Ciokn'. 

Mons A'Iti{4 .l.icolntc Pfei.ip,es _Jii\ it.ilioM fiimi the Calad' i i- I'oi t_l'i(i^u-h ot 
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Alibothfonl IIoiiv' —Letters to .Toanna Baillie -Terry_Lord Montagu— Puhlicatioii of Pe- 
veril of tlic Peak— Qiienlni Dnrward in preparation Letter to Dr. Dilidin on being 
elected a Afetriber of the Itoxburgh Club— The llannatync Club— Scott elected Prchident 
—Letters to Terry —J-ord Montagu— Puldicati<iii of (Quentin Diiruard— Criticism— Letters 
to Joanna Hail lie— William Howison— Visit of Afr. Adolphu.s-and of Miss Edgeworth at 
Abbotsford — Publication of St. Ronan’s Well - The St. Ronan’s Border Games — 
I’nblication of Redgaiintlct— Additions to the Library at Abbotsford— Letters to Joanna 
Jkiillie, 'I’erry, Lord Montagu, Southey, and Charles Scott— Extracts from (Captain Hall’s 
.Journal of a Visit at Afibotsfojd. 


1825 .— 51 . 

t. 

Marriage of Lieutenant Walter Scott —LcHer Lady l'>avy — Project of Con- 
stable’s Miscellany— I'ciry and tlie Adidphi Theatre I’liblic.ition of the 'I’ales of the 
(Vusiulors — Prei»arations for the Life of Ikionaj^arte -Letter*, tc ^Ir. 'JVrry, Airs Walter 
Scott. Ac — Excursion to Iielaml liecejitioii in Dublin- Wicki(»" lulgeworthstoyvn 
-- Killarney— (kirk — (.’astlo Hlarney, Ac. Letters fiom Aloore and Canning Llangol- 
len — Elleray -Storrs^—Ijowther - Life of Napoleon in progress. VfMts of Ali. Moore, 
Afrs. (Joutts, Ac.. — Coniinereial Mania and Iniiiending Ditheultiea of I'kJ.-)-- Sir Walter’s 
Diaiy begun Noe. ‘JO— Sketehes of \anons tiicnds — William Clerk Charles Kirkpa- 
trick Sharpe- Lord Abereromliv — Tlie first K.irl of Alinto — land H\ron— Ileni} Alae- 
ken/ie - Chief Huron Shepherd - Solicitor-General Hope— Tliomas Aloore — Cbailes Afa- 
tliows — Count Davidoff, Ac. Ac. — Society of Edinlmrgh — Religious ojimions and feel- 
ings — Various alarms about the house ol Hurst, Robinson, A C’o. — Storm Hlows Over” 
— and song of Honiiy Dundee yvritten at Christmas, lOJo. 

(.'onstable m London— Extract from James Ikillantvnc’s Alcinor.indum— Scott's Di.iry 
resumed- -Progress (if Woodstock Review of Pepy Dian Skene. Seiojx' IM.it hews, 
Ae — ('omniercial Al.iniis renewe<l at interval-^ Catastrophe* of the tliive )ioii>.es of 
Hurst and Jtoliinson, CoiisUhle, and Hallantyne — Extract liom James Hallantyne’s Me- 
moiandti. — Anecdote Irom Mr. Skene. 


1820.— y/;/. 5.^ 

Letters of Jamiary and I’ebriiarv, iJlJb*. to J. C. Lockh.iil, IMv. Alorrlll, and Ladv 
Daw fiesult of the enihariiis'-inents of Constable, i liirt.t, «iiid Ikillantyne J-Jesoliuion 
of Sii Waller Scott M.ilaehi M.il.igiowtiici -Diary Kesvinied Anecdote of Culiodeu- 
Jjeller from IMackintosh — Exhibition of J'letmes —Modern I’liiiiteis -.Habits ol Coni- 
jiosition (ileiigarrv — -Ailvoeates’ Library — Negotiation.s witli Credilo’s.-. h'lrst la-tter of 
Al.dachi Malagrowtlier - Chronujue de .Iac([iics de Jaihuii .-Hrogiess of Woodstock and 
Buonaparte— Novels b> Call, Miss Austen, and Lady Morgan- Second and 1'hird Epis- 
tles of Malaelii — T'epaiture from Castle Street -Doniostic Atlhctiona -Correspondence 
yvith Sir Kobert Dundasand Mr. Crokeron the Suliject ol Malaelii iMal.igrowllier — Diary 
Resumed- Abbotsford iii Solitude-. Death of l-ar A Don — Revieyv of the Lilb of Keinhle, 
Ac (’onelusion of >\’’oodstoek - Death of Lady Scoff. 

Chionicles of the (kinoiigate begun . -W^oodstoek Reception of tlie Noyel -ATis. 
Broyvn’s Lodgings. .Extrai ts fiom a Diary of Captain H.isil Hall — Huonap.nie lesunied, 
and Chroni< 'cs of the Caiiongate begun — Cniform Labour duimg Summer and Autumn 
— Extracts iroin Sir Waller's Join nal- .louiney to Louden and I’.iris — Scott's Diary — 
liokeby — Burleigh- -Imitators of the Wayer'.ov Novels — Southey', s I'emiisul.ir War- 

Royal Lodge at Windsor — CeorgeJV Adelphi 'I'heatre — Terry - Crolton Crokcr — 

Thomas 1‘ringlc - Allan (’uimingnam - A*oore Jvodgers — Layvrence, Ae ( ’alais — Alon- 

treiiil, Ac — Rue de Tivoli - Po//o di Horgo — Lord Cranville — Marshals jMacdonald and 

Alanuont— (billois — W. U. Sp, ijeer— Piinccss Gabt/in — Charles N Duchess of An- 

goulemo, Ae — Entluisi islic Reception in Paris — Dover Clill — 'J'lieodore Hooke — Jjvdia 

White _ Duke* of W^ellington - -Peel- Canning — Croker, Ac. Ac Duke of York — 

M.idame d'Arld.iy — Slate of I’olitics. — Oxford — Clieltciiham — Abbotsford AValker 

Street, Ediuhuigh. 


1827 .— 5 ( 1 . 

Tafe of Napob'on and Chronieles of the (\inongate in Progress — Revioyials of AJae- 
kenrie’s Edition of Home, and of Jloliinaii's Tales — Ivheuniatie Atbick-s—'l'lienliual 
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Fund Dinner— A vow-d of tlic Sole Authorship of the Wuverley Novcls—Letter from 

Goethe --Deaths of the Duke of York, Mr. Gifford, Sir George Bojuimont, Ac 

Mr. Canning, Minister -C^)nlpletlon of the Life of Buonaparte- Rcininiscences of 
an Amanuensis— Goethe’s IJc-rnarks on the \York ^ IVtuniarv Results- Excursion fo 
St. Andrews — Deaths of Ladv Diana Scott, C-onstalile. aiu^Canning- Extract from Mr. 
Adolphus’ Memoranda— Aff or of (ieneral Gourga.id, Letter to TMr. C’lerk-- Mlvthswootl, 
Corchouse— Duke of Wellington’s V'lsitto Durham —Dinner In the Castle -Sunderland 
-—Ravensworth- Alnwick - Verses to f- ir Cutlihert Sharp Affnif of A hud A C’o.- Pu)> 
lication of ihc Chronicles of the Canongate, Series Fii.st,_antl uf the I'lrst 'laics of a 

Grandfather- -Ehsay on I’l.inting, cS^c. - Miscellaneous Prose Woiks collected Sale of 

the Waierley Cop\ rights— Divulend to Creditors. 

1828-lV— 57, 58. 

The “Opus Magnum ’’ — Religious Discanirses by a Layin.iii -Lctters to George 
lluiitly Gordon, Cadell, and Balkintviic— Heath’s Keepsake, Ac _ Arniston -- Dallinusie 

— Prison>-- Dissolution of Yeom.imy Cavalry- The I’air Maid of Perth piihlished 

.rouriu-y to Lnndorf— Cliarlecotc 1 lall-.IIolland I louse — Chisu ick— KenMiiglon Palaee 
— Ricliinond Park _ Gdls’ i 1 ill Itovd S(»tlu ln .CoUTidgc— Sir '1'. AckI.mrl Pishop 

f’opplestoii _ ]\I rs Arkwright laird Sidrnouth — Lord .\lvaulev Noitlicole llavdon 

Chaiitrev and ( ’iimntiglmme— Aueedoles - Letlens to Mr. Teirv, Mrs. Lockhait. and Sir 
Alexander Wood— Death of Sir William l‘'orbes-- Keviews of lla)|i Paha in Mngland - 
and Daw’s Salmoni.i Anne of Geirstein hegim. Sennul Series of the Giaiidfathei's 
'Pales published -Visit to Chdesdale- John (lieensliieUlh, Si’iilfitor Letter to Lord 
Elgin 'Pile >\’est Port Murders Lxeeutlon of Hurk . Letter to Aliss Kdgewoilh 
Mall.intMie’s 1 1 vpocondii.i - Roman (’athohe Emancipation carried Eilmlniigh Pelilioii, 

Ac I )e.itlis of fjord Ibielian, M r. 'Peiiy, and AWShoitrced - h’^'V. Edward living-- Anne 

of Geirstein pul)li'«lied Issue of tin- "Opus M.ignum” lieguu-lts sm i rss Nervous 
Attack 1 lirinoiih.iges — UeMew.iKon Ancient Seolti"!! llislorv. and Piti an ii’s 'I'liiils . 
1’hird SeiieN et T.U( s of .i Gr.indfatlier- .old First X'olume of the Scottish History in 
Lurdner’s (' 3 clopa‘dia published - Death and Epitaph of’Phonias Purdie. 

1 s;30-2.— r><), b'2. 

Auchindranc*, or the Awshin* 'Pragedv Second Yoluine of the ilistorv of Seolland 
— Paral\ tie Sei/ure — Letters on Dc'moiiologv.aiul 'P.iles on the Histoiynl Pranee bc'gim 
Poetry with Pre/aces, pul>lislie<l -.Riwicwal of Soutlu‘V’s Life oi‘ Bnnvan - I'Aciirsioiis to 
Chilross and Prestonpaus — Kesignation ot the (’leikship of Session - Commission on the 
Stuart Papers -Otfcrsof a Pension and of the Rank of Privy < 'oimeillor- -1 )etlined - 1 )eatli 

of Geoigo IV Gener.il h’Jeclion — Speech at Jodbuigh Second Priralylic Aftick — 

Demonology and French History published— Arrival of King (IluirloH \. at Holy rood 
flouae -- Letter to Lady Louisa Stuart — Av'intcr at Ahliolsfoid— Prirliaineiit.irv Reform 
in Agitation- --William Laidlaw -.lohii Nicolson — Mrs. Street — Pit ot Apoplexy in 
November — C’ount Robert of Pans — A Fourth fipistle of Malagrowtlier written, — and 
suppressed- I 'uoleasmt Discussions with BallaiitMie and (’adell — Novel rc'iumed — 
Second Dividend to Creditors, and their Gifi of the; Library, Ac. at Abbotsford. —Last 

Will executed in Edinburgh Fortune’s Mechanism — Letter on Politusto tlie Hon. H. 

F. Scott Address for tlic County of Selkirk written— .iiid Ifi'ji ctod bv the I'reeholders — 

County Alceting at .Fedburgli — Speech on Refoiin -Scott Insulted —Mr. l'\ Grant’s 

Portrait Apoidectic J’aral.vsis — Mi8.s Fcrrier— Dr. ALiekintoah Mackay — Secnesat ,led- 

biirgh and Selkirk Dangerous — Excursion to 1 Vmglusdalc — Church of St. Bride’s, 

Ac Tiirner'.s Dc.signs tor the J’oetry — Last Visits to Small holm — Bcmersidc — Ettrick, 

Ac Visit of(kiptaiu Burns — M r. Adolphus—, and Mr. Wordswortli— “ Yarrow Revisited,” 

and Sonnet on the Eildons — Rokeby — London — Epitaph on 1 lelen Walker — Portsmouth 

Voyage ill tlic Barham — Graham’s Lsland — Letter to Mr Skene — IMalta- Notes by 

Airs. John Davy Residence at Naples— Exeiir.sions to Paestuni, Pontpeii, tSLC.--Last 

Attempts ill Romance — Sir William GelPs Alemoranda — Death of Goethe .. Rome — 
ATcjnoranda by Sir W. Gell and Mr. Edward Cheney — Journey to Frankfort — 'I’he Rhine 
Steam-Jioat— I’atal Seizure at Ninicguen — Arnv.ii in London — .lermyn Street— l']din- 
bui^h —Abbotsford Death and Burial-Conclusion — List of Sir Walter Scott’s Publi- 

cations— Index of Prdper Names. 
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Sni WALTEll SCOTT’S WORKS CC-vIPJ.ETE. 


r. WAVKRLT^Y' NOVKLS, 13 Voi.s. Octavo, 9G Enokav.v^.s. 
ir. rOE'I'ICAL WORKS, 12 VoLs. Do. 21 P^nckavtvos 

in. PROSE WORKS. 23 Vras. Do. 53 En«k 

All (lone u}t in Cloth lioai't/s, rrri/ lid/idsomoh/^ irith (jilt JiarL Tith".. 

IV. SELECT POE'rRY,n> Vor..s. Small Ocrvvo, (iiiLludiii^r TRIERMAFX,) 
or, THE LAY- jVIARMlON-LADA" OF THE LAKl>ROKEl>,V-ANn 
LORD Ol'’ THE ISLES, .5 Vofs. s(paialclv^ Silk ok Ro vv, oilt kdok*^. 
liHXJRAPHlCAL AIEMOIRS, 4 Small Octavo 

VT. LIFE OF NAl^OJ.EOX, 9 Vols. Small (n i m'o. 

Vn. PERIODK’AL (UIITICTSM. .5 Vols. Sm vi l Of t ' -o. 
vrn. TALES OF A flRANDFATHER, (SCOTLAVI),) v'm.s. Sm \ll Of rvvo. 
IX. HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, (TALES OF A GRANDFATHER.) 
S( iifjfiL ('orv, 2 Tuti’K Vfiis. Avrni Coloitreh IM u*, liojiml. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MOST POPULAR POEMS. 

THE AFTHOR’S EDITIONS. 

Cont.'iiiij’nf^ all tlio new Introfluctions Notes, and V.irioiis Ri.'idni';^. 

ViK. THE LAY-MARVION-LADY OF THE LAKE IDKKRV VXD DON 
RODEinc'K -LORD OF THE ISLES HAROLD, AND 'I’Rl IRIAIAIN, 
Ac, 2 [mo. C/o//f, jS'f//., lioan., ((^ A/ofoi-'o. 

X. I’lIE SAIVIE, in s\’ts of (I aoIs. f//, all )»iirit(Ml in 24nif) Po(i;r,T Sizi", niul 
done n]> in ('i.orii. Silk, R(jan, and jMokok f,, fonninj; tn^^cllier fj) separate!}', 
appropnalo LirKUAiiv Pkeskmx^ 

CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S WRITINGS. 

1. Sf’HLOSS HAINFELD, fill \ AVimkk in Lowva Si\in\. ;',d Edition 
IT. FRAGMENTS OF VOA^\GES ANT) TRWELS. 1st, 2(1, N 3d Si nus. 

III. NORTH AlilERTCA. .‘Jd Edition, A Vol. of Eulnn-iH in ltf>. 

IV. NAPOLEON IN COlIN(TL liy 1 I\hon Pj-lvi, (do la T.o/ere ) 1'iansl.itcd. 


STFAR'r’S NORTH AMERICA, Third Edit. 2 \ oH. 

Mis. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY, a New Edition. 

THE COOK'S ORACLE,.'! New Edition. 

GREGORY’S (.’ONSPEGri'S MEDICIN/E THIiORE riCLE. I Jiao. lOrii Edit. 
STEWAR'l’S (DTTJALD) Ol ’I'LINES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Nkw 
Euuion. With life OF THE ACTHOR. I2/y.f). 

TALES ABOUT WALES, " ith a Catiihisni of AV^cMi Hi.slov}, l>y a Lady of the 
Prineipality. Edited hy Capt. Basil H ' ’ l, R.N. The Catethi.<iii separate. 2d Edit. 


Creparimj for Pulnicatton., 

THE BEAUTIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 

Ill PoRTicAL and Pioisk Ski.ictions from In's Lii'K and Woaics. 


Roheiit CAPF.T.r., Eilinbiirorli : IVhittaker & Co. Loiitlon. 






